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WINCHESTER" 


“BRUSH’’ SHELLS 
Help Wonderfully To Make Good Bags 


If you have a close-shooting trap or duck gun that just fits you 
and you would like to shoot it in the field, you can do so without 
fear of mutilating your birds, or missing too many shots, by using 
Winchester “Brush” shells, They are so loaded that they make 
an open and even pattern at distances from 25 to 30 yards when 
used in choke-bore guns, without the loss of velocity, penetration or 
uniformity. With these shells you can make many kills which 
would be misses if you used too close a shooting load. The big, 
even spread of shot “Brush” shells give helps wonderfully to 
make good bags, as sportsmen who have used them will testify. 
Winchester “Brush” shells are loaded in “Leader” and “Repeater” 
grades in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, and can be bought at all reputable 
dealers’. To get the satisfactory, open-shooting loads. ask for Win- 
chester “Brush” shells and see the box bears a big 
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College 
Pen 


A Trade-Mark to Remember 
And the Pen It Represents 


There are good and sufficient reasons why you should know and 
own a Waterman’s Ideal—the fountain pen which, by virtue of con- 
sistent efficiency, has firmly established its supremacy everywhere. 

The comfort alone gained by constantly using a pen attuned to 
your hand, a pen that never leaks, spurts or falters, one that can be 
carried with you and used at your studies, your office, your home, or 
wherever you happen to be, is worth many, many times the price of 
any Waterman’s Ideal. It is proven that you nearly double. your 
writing capacity through not having to constantly dip your pen into an 
inkwell. Nibs of every conceivable degree and pens in many sizes in 
the Self-Filling, Safety and Regular types. Every pen guaranteed. 
Purchase the genuine—the pen with the Spoon Feed. 


Avoid substitutes. Booklet on request. Prices $2.50 and upwards. 


Sold everywhere by the best dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company,173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 S. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal Kingsway, London 6 Rue d'Hanovre, Paris 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted i in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 


cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 


parties are honest and sincere. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Classified advertising 5c. 


a word, display advertisements $5.00 an iach. 
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IS A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR LOVERS OF 
SPORT WITH ROD, DOG, RIFLE AND GUN 


It treats of the things you love best — field, wood, stream, song of reel, 
crack of rifle, and the joyful, restful things of true camp life. To read the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN is to live all the year in the glorious open—twelve 
delightful trips of fishing, hunting, camping, tramping, in pleasant com- 
panionship with the blazers of the way. With its 160 pages a month 
crammed full of stories of outdoor sport and adventure, actual experiences 
of true sportsmen, and abundantly illustrated with pictures from life, each 
issue of the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN is a complete library of practical infor- 
mation—nearly two thousand pages a year! Through its pages thousands 
of fishermen, hunters, campers, canoeists have learned where and how to 
secure the best of sport and the kind of equipment necessary. 


THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN is brimful of rich stuff for red bloods 
— the sort you will sit up to read ir it takes all night to do it. 


3 S & l We have reproduced on heavy art 
Something pecia paper, size 9x 12, eight blood-stir- 
ring pictures illustrated herewith, in beautiful colors, from Original Oil 
Paintings by well-known outdoor artists. Framed or unframed these 
pictures will make handsome decorations for your den or camp. Price for 
the set, postage paid, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Set of eight pictures......... price, $1.00) Both to you for 
One year’s subscription to National 
Sportsman (new or renewal) .... 1.00 S 1 2 5 
Total value, $2.00 e 


Mail Your Order Now 








NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 
76 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.25 for your set of eight pictures and 
a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN. 


NAME 
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City or Town 





STATE 
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of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 


@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
The rate is 5c. a word for straigkt reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 
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The Paramount 


Dogs Food 


The pleasure of the Shooting Season depends upon 
the stamina and staying qualities of your dog. If you 
want these qualities feed him “OSOKO”, the food 
that is used exclusively in the leading Field Trial 
Kennels of both England and America, where con- 
dition is so essential. 

Sample and Booklet No. 3 sent free upon request 
Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & Co. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 


GAME BIRDS 


Hungerian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, 
Decoys. Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Cranes, Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
**Everything in the bird line 
from a Canary to an Ostrich.’’ 
1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America. and have on hafd 
the most extensive stock in the United oe 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist pi%ien: Sonn. 
BOOK ON 

ges Dog Diseases 

“ = AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 118 W. 31st. St., New York 




















Airedale Farm Kennels 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 

- The largest Farm Home for 
Airedale Terriers in the coun- 
uy. Always have all ages of 

Stock for hunting, 





— egistered ‘ 
watch dogs, companions and CHUMS ‘FOR CHILDREN. 
As in all around dog no breed on earth equals the Air dale and no 





CHAMPION 
DOG 
BISCUIT 


Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 


Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 


and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 
“Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














kennel in Amenca can furnish better stock. Prices from $25.00 up. 











English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Trial allowed. ‘Stamp “for 
circular. COMRADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, O. 





ENGLISH SETTERS, pointers, beagles and fox hounds. 

Finest stock in the world, sold under positive guar- 
antee. Our reputation is backed by F1etp AnD STREAM— 
a lifetime in the business and hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials from all parts of America. Hopewell Ken- 
nels, Stewartstown, Pa. 


SETTER AND POINTER BRACE that knows the game 

well on quail, chicken and grouse. Fourth season’s ex- 
perience. Roy: al breeding. Staunch, fast and wide. 
Hardened ready. Clubs and sportsmen investigate; $275 
Brace. $150 each. > C. Baker, 1248 Dagmar Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTERS: Account of Ohio 

Laws protecting quail I offer for sale three registered, 
fancy bred English setters at a great bargain. Write for 
particulars. D. V. Orrison, Bethesda, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 2 pointer cain. 6 months old. 
. 4 


Maier, Gloversville, N. 


THE BLUE GR: ASS FARM KENNELS of Berry, Ken- 

tucky, the largest kennels in the world, offer for sale: 
Setters and pointers; fox and cat hounds; wolf and deer 
hounds; coon and ‘possum hounds; vermin and rabbit 
hounds; bear and lion hounds, also Airedale terriers. 
Trained dogs and supple, bitches in whelp and stud dogs. 
Bloodhounds, beagles, spaniels and retrievers furnished 
on short notice. All ogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to on the 1 . Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. breeds boarded, trained and con- 
ditioned. 58-page highly illustrated, interesting and in- 
structive catalog for ten cents, stamps or coin, 
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AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES FOR SALE. Young- 
sters for show, sport, guard or companion. Prices 
reasonable. Circular free. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, O. 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in high- class English setter 














puppies, write us for particulars. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Miami Valley Kennels, Xenia, ‘Ohio. 
TRAINED BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, 
Coon, Oppossum, Skunk Hounds, Deer, Bear Dogs. 
Setters. Pointers. Pet Dogs. Ferrets. Brown’s Ken- 
nels, York, Pa. 
COON. DOGS, Hounds and still trailers. Fox, wolf, 
mink, skunk, rabbit and squirrel, reliable, well-broken 
dogs. Fully guaranteed. Reference letters from old 
customers. Free list. Been in business for twenty years. 


Ed. Hopkins, St. 

FERRETS FOR §S 
Warren, Ohio, 

FERRETS FOR SALE—Send for free catalogue. George 
Schondel, Marshallville, O. 


WANTED—Bird dogs for training, twenty-three years’ 
experience; good references; terms reasonable and satis- 
R. F. 


Francisville, Mo. 
ALE—White or Brown. 





H. H. Lewis, 














eee guaranteed. A, E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

D. 3. 

WANTED—Pointers and _ setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 


O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md 


FOR, SALE—English, Llewellin, 
trained dogs, pointers, 





Ifish setter pups and 
cones iels and retrievers, good 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


COON HOUNDS—The Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 

nels, Selmar, Tennessee, the largest institution of its 
kind in the world, offers a few of as fine coonhounds and 
fur hunting dogs as live on free trial. Customers in 
every state, Canada and Central America. Our dogs 
make good, because they are bred and trained to deliver 
the goods. Write to-day. 


HAWTHORNE KENNELS— Jack Wohlfarth, 30 years’ 

experience. Hunting dogs thoroughly trained; pre- 
paring your hunting dogs; developing your field trial 
dogs. Satisfaction guaranteed. All kinds and breeds of 
dogs taken as boarders. Best of food and care. Also 
hunting dogs for sale, broken and unbroken. Post Office, 
Central Islip, Long Island. 


FOR SALE—Registered English and Llewellyn Setter 
pups at $10.00 each. No better blood in United States. 














Write for copy of pedigree. Cotton States Kennels, 
Pachuta, Mississippi. 
FOR SALE—Fox hounds, beagles, rabbit and skunk 


hounds. 
THERE is only one place to buy the old-fashioned New 

England shooting dog—broken to grouse, woodcock and 
quail. Write us now—a hundred testimonials from men 
who have bought our dogs. Maple Road Kennels, New 
Preston, Conn. 


Hillside Kennels, Kennett Square, Pa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE: A _ gunsmith for 35 


years will offer to you a recipe for blueing and brown- 





ing your own gun barrels for one dollar, the same process, 


as all manufacturers use. I have also one double head 
barrel boring and reaming machine for sale as good as 
new. Address, R. H. Berkstresser, 1126 W. Market 
Street, York, Pa. 
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es published monthly at New York, 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912 


Editor and Managing Editor, Warren H. Miller, 156 
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Field and Stream Publishing ‘Company, 456 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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GUNNERS: Save the wings and skins of 

handsome birds you shoot and 
I will return them made into écautiful trimmings for 
ladies’ hats. Cost is small. Send 2c. stamp for my 
illustrated booklet. 


IDEAL MILLINERY CO. 


HANDMADE Split | Bamboo Rods. From $10.00 up. De- 
livered free by insured mail. In this way you are 
protected from misrepresentation and fraud under heavy 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


penalties. Warranted for accuracy and durability. Geo. 
Morgan, Rod Mfr., Syracuse, i + = 
BEAVER FOR SALE. Interesting to watch building 

houses and dams. Purely vegetarian. Lightest netting 


fences them. Allan Reid, Owensboro, Ky. 
WANTED—Muzzle loading rifle, light weight, 





very small 





size. Will pay $35.00. H. W. Crowell, 6433 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
FOR SALE—Crow calls fully guaranteed sent prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00 each. Chas. H. Perdew, Sr., 


Lock Box 461, Henry, Ill. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. _ 
rifle, 35 Cal., $105.00 grade. 

condition. __ Box 287, Miles City, 

GENUINE Wild Turkeys for 
direct from the mountains 

None better. Prices reasonable. 

Susquehanna, Pa. 





Remington Auto-Loading 
Practically new, in perfect 
Mont. __ ER el Ce 
sale. Raised from stock 
of Missouri and Florida. 
Teresa Davies, Route 4, 








FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 

pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 

copy FR EE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 

catur, Ill. 

INDIAN _SOCKS—Extra heavy and all wool; made by 


Puget Sound Indians; yarn hand spun and socks hand 








made; everlasting wear; 75c a pair, postage paid. W.H. 
Udall, 912 Commerce, Tacoma, Wash. 7 a 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 

protected positions in . Service. Thousands of 


vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 





you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-36. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington. D. C 
SILVER FOXES FOR SALE, Black, Silver, Patch, 
Cross, Blue and Red Foxes, Mink, Martin, Otter, 
Beaver, Skunks, Raccoons, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, Cranes, 
Bob White, Quail, Pheasants, Grouse, Swans, Squirrels, 
Rabbits, and all other kinds of animals and birds. Send 
10c for illustrated catalog. Hornes Zoological Arena, 


Desk 3, Kansas City, Missouri. 

$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 
dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 

coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 

Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 

mean your Sere. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 

146, Le Roy, N. Y. 


DEERHEADS mounted and returned promptly for only 














$7.00. As good a job as can be done by anyone at any 
price. George Lesser, Taxidermist, Tohnstown$N. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL offer to in- 


troduce my magazine “Investing for Profit.” It is worth 
$10 a copy to anyone who has been getting poorer while 
the rich, richer. It demonstrates the REAL earning power 
of money, and shows how anvone, no matter how poor, 
CAN acquire riches. INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the 
only progressive financial journal published. Tt shows 
how $100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and I’ll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 449, 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


WANTED—Live animals of all kinds. Silver and other 
foxes, cub bears, birds and animals of all kinds. We 
buy everything and_pay the highest prices paid by any- 
one for this stock. Don’t sell anything until you — us. 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. Dept. 


WILL EXCHANGE tvpewriters. any make, for ora 
—— dog, guns, canoe, etc. J. E. Crayton, Charlotte, 














AVE complete and comfortable outfit for handling duck 
shooting parties on the famous Susquehanna Flats, the 

home of the Canvas Rack Duck. ommunicate with 

H. Ulary, North East, Maryland. Phone 55-14 
or Last. 


HAND KNIT STOCKINGS—Heavy Maine wool, 

inches long. weight % Ib. to the pair. 
over pants. Sizes large, small and medium. Color lieht 
gray and white. Price—knee leneth 90c, over knee $1.25, 


delivered free on approval. MRS. L. L. BEAN, Free- 
port, Me. 
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The Verdict of the naa Number of Reed | is 
shown by the unprecedented number of 
United States Tires in actual use on the road today 


The actual number of United States Motorcycle Tires in use on the road is 
absolute and conclusive proof that the world wide popularity of these famous tires is 
founded upon unusual merit. 

The tremendous popularity of the motorcycle is showneby the enormous increase 
in sales. This all around utility machine is bringing health and pleasure to thousands 
and also making it possible for men in all parts of the country to work miles from 
home, because of the distant points it quickly brings together. 

The Motorcyclists who day in and day out use the most rigorous roads have 
adopted the famous United States Motorcycle Tires only after aetual accomplish- 

ments of these tires under the severest road conditions. 

Remember that the name United States Tires means a world famous organization 
of four tremendous factories working hand in hand--that it means to Motorcycle | 
Enthusiasts the mark of all that is best in Tires. 


The increase of 139 per cent. in sales of United States Motorcycle Tires 
in one year is without parallel. 
Note This:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything 


United States Motorcycle Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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BENJAMIN BURBRIDGE 

Renowned big game hunter and big game fisherman. Readers 
of Frerp anp Stream will recall his story in the January, 1911, 
issue of the five big brown bears, none of them under 9 feet 
long, which he shot in Alaska. Burbridge has fished at Avalon 
and in Florida for tuna and tarpon and has lately returned from 
Africa where he got one of the world’s record lions (which also 
nearly got him). The story of his African trip will soon appear 
in Fretp anp STREAM. 
































HARD HIT! 
See “Caribou Hunting in Newfoundland,” p. 589. 
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MOOSE CALLING 
BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


Province of New Brunswick, I have 
seen the first frost come, and the 
last sport go, and when it comes down to 
brass tacks in the hunting of moose I can 
only say “no man can do more than his 
damnedest.” Each season of these nine I 


F°: nine consecutive seasons, in the 


have, in the woods, at the edge of the 
forest, coming back on the trains, met 
more than one party who has been “stung.” 
To these brothers of the camp-fire, I have 
time and again tried to explain that if it 
was not their own fault, it was perhaps 
somebody’s bad judgment. In saying this, 
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I am quite aware that you can’t educate a 
woodsman anywhere but in the woods, 
but at the same time you can start him 
right. 

As far as New Bruswick is concerned 
there are two particular things to consider. 
How much time and how much money do 
you feel like spending? That’s what I ask 
every man who comes to me for advice. In 
the first place with New York as a centre, 
you can get to your hunting grounds for 
moose in anywhere from one to four 
days, and the nearby country is every bit 
as good as that farther in. While going 
or coming on the longer routes you take 
up five days more time than you other- 
wise require. This five days costs just 
the same per diem as when in camp. Then 
the teaming covers that much more time. 
I will not go into this right here, but 
the matter is not generally understood 
sometimes when it appears in the bill. 

Now in New Brunswick the season 
opens on the 15th of September, and closes 
on the 30th of November. Because of 
the conditions governing each particular 
period, the topographical and climatic 
facts of the case, we have as a result about 
seven distinct ways of hunting. Each one 
of these seven is regulated by its respect- 
ive rules, or such observations as keen 
woodsmen have agreed on. What I have 
always claimed is that by trying to ob- 
serve such rules the hunter can, independ- 
ent of the skill of his guide, easily double 
his chances. I am eliminating, of course, 
the factor of “bull luck” with which some 
novices seemed endowed. 

The subject I will endeavour to demon- 
strate is the much misunderstood and 
greatly libeled term “best moose country.” 
I will consider in so doing the different 
kinds of ground shot over from September 
15th to, say, October 10th. 

For instance in the vicinity of the S. 
W. Miramichi, the Canaan, etc., there are 
vast stretches of low, open country, cov- 
ered here and there with small green- 
woods or undergrowth. In the Far North 
doubtless such a country would be con 
sidered as a morass or barren land. In 
New Brunswick we call it barrens hunt- 
ing, and there are in fact, numerous 
guides and sportsmen who know absolutely 
no other kind of moose hunting that is at 
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all scientific. Such a region should only 
be hunted in the dry seasons. If it rains 
very hard the game will move back to the 
nearest ridges. With dry weather a good 
barren country “kin not be beat,” that is 
up to about the middle of October. After 
this period, however, the game works 
back toward the ridges. 

The method usually followed in barrens 
hunting is to call at morning and at even- 
ing. To assist this somewhat the guides 
very often build what is known as a 
“crow’s-nest.” This is a rude platform 
constructed by nailing planks or saplings 
between three or four trees at a distance 
of some twenty or more feet from the 
ground. In the old days such a method 
of hunting was not considered very sports- 
manlike because certain individuals abused 
it by calling moose at night, throwing the 
rays from a jack, and shooting the game 
in the back. Such an elevation has, how- 
ever, its legitimate uses. In watching 
from such a height in a flat country you 
can locate better any traveling moose, 
a bear who may feed off a carcass, or some 
wandering caribou. Then when the wind 
is distracting and would be sure to warn 
a wary old bull coming to the call, you can 
summon him close without him getting 
your scent. In fact it has been recorded 
by authorities that a bull moose has ac- 
tually hooked the tree in which the caller 
was located. In such a country in the 
calling season, especially that reached by 
team, there is not much to do in the day- 
time, but lie around camp. If you have a 
‘“crow’s-nest” you can line it with blank- 
ets, stay out all night, and get the early and 
late calling (without going back to camp) 
and you can survey with your glasses to 
your heart’s content. In this way you 
never miss a bet for you have availed 
yourself of every possible chance. 

Perhaps the next best known means of 
hunting is in a “water country.” These 
are divided into two kinds. There is the 
pond country far in, stretches of water 
perhaps a hundred yards by fifty in width, 
and there is the lake section, perhaps one 
to two miles in length, preferably in the 
shape of an elbow. Speaking of New 
Brunswick the section bounded by the 
I. C. R., and the branch of the C. P. R. 
is generally, far back, a water country 
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where the game will come ito the water, 
and stay sometimes an hour at a time. Be 
it by small pond, or a lake where there is 
a canoe, the hunter simply sits down and 
waits. In such hunting calling is often 
resorted to, but is not always necessary. 
Though a water country is better in dry 
weather, it is not altogether so hopeless as 
the barrens are when it rains. The ridges 
nearby are generally self-draining, and in 
three or four days of continued fine 
weather the moose will again come out. 
Considering offhand most of the country 
I have been over I can only recall one or 
two sections where hunting moose in a 
water country was persisted in aiter the 
first snow. This depends, of course, en 
tirely on the nature of the precise region. 
If there are plenty of good hardwood 
ridges close at hand the moose will spend 
the winter on them. As a rule, though, the 
best water countries I have seen were 
from two to four days in from the rail- 
road. To get a moose on the snow in 
November, it is seldom necessary to go 
any farther back than one day’s travel 
by team, 

There 1s also another thing I would 
mention in reference to some water coun- 
tries. They must often be hunted with 
the very greatest care. I know of one 
lake where the first day we saw seventeen 
moose, and yet by staying too near it 
practically every moose left, not to come 
out in the daytime till we had packed to 
another camp. Again, do not on any oc- 
casion make any unnecessary sounds, like 
practising with a rifle, etc., in the country 
you are to hunt. There have been many 
instances of this, and the best of moose 
lakes in the world will be deserted in the 
daytime if there is indiscriminate shoot- 
ing, singing, etc. 

What I might term a third type of 
country is not so well known, and, like 
many comparatively new conditions, is not 
recognized. In fact we have only had the 
situation to ponder on in New Brunswick 
since 1903. I refer to that section south 
of the Canadian Pacific between Saint 
John and McAdam Junction. In 1903 
much of this was swept by a fire which 
cleared the country, laid it open, and 
made possible the greatest general feed 
conditions in the Provincé. Though the 
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moose dv not really come out into the 
open in this region till on in November 
it is, in season, one of the very best call- 
ing sections., It matters not, save in con- 
venience, whether it rains, for in a few 
days the traveling is dry again. At all 
times, too, you can see your game, gen- 
erally before it has the slightest chance to 
observe you, which is an advantage. This 
country is good during the calling, full 
of moose all the rest of the time, and be- 
cause the heads are formed in the open, 
the horns have access to plenty of sun- 
shine. Because the winters are open and 
pleasant there are more big heads in here 
than in any other one game country in 
the East. 

I have now discussed three natural con 
ditions to be found at the date of writ- 
ing in the best accessible moose country in 
the world. Remember, if it rains hard in 
August and early in September, do not 
hunt a barren country. That if you like 
to take things easy and have a game leg, 
the water section is the best. That if 
you want something new and readily ac- 
cessible, then try this region available 
these past few years. 

I have tried to show that one’s success 
in hunting depends largely on the selection 
of the country. When going by canoe the 
trip averages pretty well if it requires 
three days to pole up a river that does not 
require more than perhaps a day and a 
half to run down. This is very pleasant, 
with good water, and to some hunters 
there is no greater joy than to run a bad 
place where the guide has to snub because 
the brow-plates in the bow are apt to 
strike against the rocks. On the other 
hand barren hunting with a crisp, dry fall 
possesses a distinct charm. At morning 
and evening the much abused “myriad 
shadows” are in evidence, and the call 
carries in a delightful manner. Then, 
lake hunting by canoe is “different,” and, 
though perhaps the easiest way of all, 
demands a guide with the keenest eye- 
sight, and great skill with the paddle, 
though the canoe is only used to finally 
stalk from or to reach the calling grounds. 
In the southern country I have mentioned 
and where the moose but seldom come 
into the water, this canoeing furnishes 
diversion, but in the real “water’’ country 
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That upward twist of the horn at end of call. 


a canoe should not be used until after a 
moose has been sighted, even though in 
some of the northern lakes there is apt 
to be deadwater at either the inlet or out- 
let. 

Just as there is no one way to hunt 
moose in the early season, there is no one 
way, no one set of laws which govern the 
calling in all such sections. Though it is 
a subject requiring delicate handling, and 
sane judgment, it has, because of the 
various conditions, been very much li- 
beled. Personally, 1 have found that the 
crack guide will only believe what he 
himself has been taught by observation. 
Generally he has hunted a certain type of 
country all his life, and of course draws 
his conclusions accordingly. I hunted 
with many cracks in many countries in 
order that I might master the first prin- 
ciples. I will live to master others of 
course, but what I say has been gleaned 
from real authorities, and, moreover 
demonstrated by actual experience. 

The actual tone of the call does not 
matter. No two-people speak exactly alike 
and no two cow-moose call exactly alike. 
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The intervals between calls do not matter 
for it all depends on the particular cir- 
cumstance. Moose will call at long in- 
tervals, again every few minutes. Every- 
thing does not depend on the kind of horn 
used for you can on occasion cail with no 
other auxiliary than your two hands. The 
time of day does not really matter either, 
except perhaps you should never visit a 
calling ground till you can see to shoot, 
and should leave it the very instant you 
cannot. Elementary gymnastics are of no 
great importance, except perhaps that they 
help you “keep time” and serve as a guide 
to the “undulations” which make possible 
the ventriloquist effect that has been the 
undoing of more than one old warrior. 
But certain few things do matter at certain 
particular times, and because there is much 
of the pyschological to be contended with 
it is best to observe these regulations at 
all times. 

First and foremost always hunt your 
calling grounds from the southeast. Sit 
down on this fact hard. The reasons are 
many, and I will give some of them here. 
Most calling is done on fine evenings or 
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fine mornings. To hunt a country morn- 
ing and evening it is of great convenience 
sometimes that you can get back to camp 
at night. Of course your camp, your tent 
ing ground, is situated far enough from 
the calling place, the most calling places, 
so that any noise from the said camp will 
not spoil the hunting. On most calling 
days, so far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, the wind blows from the north, the 
northwest, or the west. Therefore, if in 
selecting a camp site you chose one to the 
southeast the wind on such days carries 
the sounds of camp life away from your 
hunting ground, and on leaving camp your 
wind is not carried down wind to any 
feeding or traveling animal. 

In approaching a calling ground take 
your time, take the time of your entire 
party. Never on any occasion walk 
around a ground, but direct to the most 
favorable place at the southeast end. This 
is done in order to guard against and 
lessen the possibilities of a moose cross- 
ing your fresh track, while coming 
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to a call. He will not pass it, be assured. 

Be sure and see that, say, on a windy 
day, care is taken to clear small trails run- 
ning from either side of your blind. In 
fact, a careful guide will clear all his trails 
a month before the season opens, and go 
over them at intervals. This saves much 
time in walking, guards against the pos- 
sibility of wet feet (a matter of con- 
siderable importance when you have to sit 
still an hour or more), and reduces to a 
minimum the chances of stepping on little 
sticks which make big noises at unoppor- 
tune moments. The small trails round a 
lake or barren, or pond, should only be 
used in order to circumvent a suspicious 
bull, especially when the wind has come up 
and displays a tendency to change. In 
evening calling these same trails are of 
great importance as they allow you to take 
up a position which will, when a moose 
comes out in the gloaming, throw him up 
against the skyline. 

If you are calling by lake a good deal, do 
not go out on that lake in daytime unless 
it is absolutely imperative. Moose watch 
such places before stepping out, and if you 
play up and down a feeding lake in the 
daytime you will experience hard luck 
when it comes to calling. 

And now I come to a very debatable 
question. The season. This I am positive 
is largely a question of locality. In New 
Brunswick the moose mate up about the 
opening of the hunting, and in the belief 
of some guides the best calling is the last 
of September and the first week or ten 
days of October; for at about this time it 
is quite possible that the bulls will wel- 
come a change. Undoubtedly, taken as a 
whole, this is the best time in the majority 
of countries. There is no fixed rule about 
the season for all sections. and I have 
known of cases time and again when a 
distance of fifteen miles, as the crow flies, 
made a differenec of ten days or more in 
the calling. But this same distance made 
a difference of perhaps ten to twenty 
degrees in teraperature. In fact I do not 
consider that the calling is really on in 
any country until there are frosts. 

The question of season is important 
aside from that of direct results. If, for 
instance, you call too early, especially in a 
country where there are few calling places, 
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you are very apt to scare moose away, and 
when the good calling weather comes your 
chances are greatly reduced. Never go 
by exact dates in these matters, for where 
the moose will begin to call by the middle 
of September one year, they may under 
no consideration call before the first week 
of October the next. Oftimes this is due 
to prolonged warm weather which does 
not kill off the foliage and the game does 
not commence to travel and come into the 
water. All of which has some bearing on 
the calling. 

It is claimed by many reliable guides, 
I have myself heard them say so in public, 
that “calling ain’t what it used to be; there 
are a dozen moose in the country for every 
one there was ten years ago; you don’t call 
no old dammers no more, for there’s a 
dozen cows for every one there was. We 
haven't called a moose in our country for 
several years.” I have heard this on such 
good authority that I can but believe it. 
It has not however been my experience. 
Furthermore I believe if such a practice 
is followed that many men are apt to lose 
their cunning and the situation will some 
day arise when cool nerve should turn 
defeat into victory. 

I will give two illustrations of what | 
mean. In many moose hunting countries 
two particular occasions are sooner or 
later bound to be encountered. For in 
stance, you are traveling in the afternoon, 
in broad daylight, from one camp to an- 
other or just taking a “cruise.” Perhaps 
nearly a mile away you sight a huge bull 
moose or hear a cow call. Maybe the bull 
is heading for the greenwoods and wil! be 
lost to sight long ere you can cover the 
distance between and get in a shot. It is 
quite possible for a good moose caller to 
summon that bull moose in broad daylight, 
at any rate stop him. One of the finest 
heads killed in New Brunswick in 1910, 
a head with magnificent heavy long pans 
and beautiful brow prongs, and measuring 
5614 inches with over 30 points, was called 
by a guide friend of mine in the early 
afternoon. It required great skill and con- 
siderable patience to do it, especially as the 
bull had two cows with him. Yet it would 
have been simply out of the question te 
have stalked that moose. 

The other instance for which I consider 
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calling absolutely essential to success is 
where one watches from a knoll for game 
to come out. The trouble is you never 
know just’ where the game will come out. 
For instance, this was the experience of 
a friend of mine last fall who was watch- 
ing from an elevation. When the moose 
came out to feed there was only one pos- 
sible shot and at a long range. What the 
hunter should have done was to have cov- 
ered the moose, had the guide use a coax- 
ing call, and fired only when he saw the 
animal was about to retreat. The chances 
were two to one, even anyway, that the 
bull would, at that particular time, answer, 
at least investigate. Yet the long shot 
was the only chance that hunter had. 

In calling for moose at small ponds you 
should not approach your stand until 
you can see to shoot. Generally these 
ponds are located in a growth of black 
spruce. It is difficult foliage to see 
through and in the early morning you 
may rout out a moose before you could 
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possibly get a chance to shoot. Even if 
the bull feeds out of the pond he will not 
be apt to go iar before lying down, when 
you can oiten cail him back. 

Calling at smali ponds is aiso different 
from calling on a barren or in the open 
country. Froviding you have not made 
any unnecessary noise there is very apt to 
be a bull within a mile of your blind. You 
do not require a long, loud cail to interest 
him. The means | have found most suc- 
cessful in such calling was to first give 
two grunts like a bull, and then the long 
call of an old cow. If there was a bull 
within hearing who had mated he might 
respond to the grunt of another bull, and 
be coaxed with a challenge call. Yet such 
a moose might pay no attention at all to 
the cow call alone. This practice is more 
common in Nova Scotia and in my own 
hunting I did not find a New Brunswick 
guide who used the bull grunt before, and 
sometimes after, the cow call, till | hunted 
with Gray in 1910. 

In calling at a barren or by a large 
lake it is advisable to commence to call 
sometime before daylight. This is due 
to the fact that a moose will sometimes 
come upwards of three or four miles to a 
call. It will take him some time to get 
within range and there is always the pos- 
sibility that the wind may spring up be- 
fore he arrives. By 


moose gets a good start. 


calling early the 

The tone of the 
call used at a lake is different, in my ex 
perience (though it may not have to be), 
from that used at ponds. Possibly this 
was due to the difference in the guides. 
The lake call, though, carried much fur- 
ther. As to the distance a cail will carry 
I have myself heard a man quite distinct- 
ly who was every bit of three miles away. 
This was on a particularly still morning 
last October. 

The chief argument in favor of calling 
at intervals of about twenty minutes 
that it enables the caller to be more posi 
tive while listening. The moments drag 
at such times, but it is only by the most 
careful listening, itself a gift, that you can 
decide on the proceedings. This listening 
is what is known as good judgment and is 
equally as impoftant as the call itself. If 
you hear a moose answer you would 
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hardly immediaicly sound the longest call 
you knew. As an example of this it is a 
well-known fact that many an ignorant or 
unscrupulous caller will sound a loud calli 
when a bull is coming and scare him away. 
Often the sportsmen, especially those men 
on their first trip, never know the differ- 
This practice, however, is not, in- 
tentionally, as common as it used to be, 
due to the better organization and a period 
of more up-to-date guides. 

I have never heard two men who really 
called alike. I have, however, heard many 
who have one common fault. In sounding 
any kind of a call no particular note 
should be “held.” Rather the sound 
should rise and iall ending, as I myself 
favor, in a sharp, quick note. When a 
call is the repetition of one or two long- 
drawn-out notes a bull is more easily 
able to locate the exact location of the 
caller on the first attempt he hears. This 
is not natural, and moreover when a bull 
once definitely call he will, if 
old and wary, exercise greater care in the 
final approach. If he is not sure, and 
especially if he thinks the call is further 
away from him than it really is, he will 
make his presence better known. It 
for this reason particularly that callers 
in the final coaxing put their horn close 
to the ground or sometimes wrap the horn 
in an The thinks the 
call comes from a greater distance than it 
really does. The good moose caller, of 
course, changes his entire program the 
minute he knows the exact location of the 
bull, the trail, etc., he apt to 
when coming to the calling ground. This 
also is what is known as “judgment” and, 
as I have said before, is quite as important 
as the tone used. 

It is against the law to now call moose 
by moonlight but in the old days it was 
a common practice. In fact, there was a 
time when the majority of moose callers 
believed it impossible to call a moose in 
the daytime. Ev<cn to-day there are quite 
a few callers who have never seen a 
moose called in the daytime. On an aver- 
age the heads called in the old days by 
moonlight were larger than tho-e called 
at present. This has not been generally 
understood, and it is for this reason that 
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(Continued in Sportsman’s World, p. 664) 
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The Fight to Save the Birds from the 
Milliners 
From the Congressional Record. The 

Discussion on the Speech of the Hon- 

orable George P. McLean, Saturday, 

August 16, 1913. 

SENATOR ReED—I wish to ask, for in- 
formation, where are these aigrets now 
principally obtained? 

SENATOR McLean—In South America. 

Mr. REEp—What is the bird from which 
they are obtained? 

Mr. McLean—The white heron. 

Mr. Reep—Is it of any use on earth 
except for its feathers? 

Mr. McLean—lIt devours a great many 
injurious insects. 

Mr. Reep—I am asking if it is of any 
use to man except for the feathers it 
produces ? 

Mr. McLean—lI think there has been 
a decision by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
to the effect that the heron is a game 
bird. 

Mr. ReEp—I wish to know if it is of any 
value, not whether somebody has passed 
a law about it. 

Mr. McLean—lIt devours injurious in- 
sects, and that is largely its value, out- 
side of its beauty. 

Mr. Reep—Why, the heron is a fish- 
eating and frog-eating bird, is it not? 

Mr. McLean—They do feed on fish to 
some extent. 

Mr. Reep—If you have a bird that is 
not of any use except for its feathers 
and has no occupation but eating fish 
which furnish food, just of what value 
is that bird, except for its feathers? 
What does the Senator think God Al- 
mighty made it for, anyway? Certainly 
a heron is not an ornament. 

Mr. McLean—The reports of recent 


that the heron eats 
a great many injurious insects, and 1 
think the opinion of naturalists has 
changed very much in recent years with 
regard to the economic value of the heron, 
as I will show later on in my remarks. 

Mr. Reep—Why should the heron be 
permitted ruthlessly to destroy the inno- 
cent insects and the innocent fish? 

Mr. McLean—lI will leave that ques- 
tion to the Senator to answer for himself. 
The annual loss to agriculture caused by 
insects is enormous. 

Mr. Reep—lI really honestly want to 
know why there should be any sympathy 
or sentiment about a long-legged, long- 
beaked, long-necked bird that lives in 
swamps and eats tadpoles and fish and 
crawfish and things of that kind; why 
we should worry ourselves into a frenzy 
because some lady adorns her hat with 
one of its feathers, which appears to be 


the only use it has. 
* * * 


show 


llvestigalions 


It is this sort of flippant and specious 
argument which is the most difficult to 
combat. Senators favoring the feather 
trade interests are adroit in burying the 
broad questions of humanity, of the ruth- 
less starvation of the young birds, of our 
plain duty towards the feathered beauty 
of this land, in arguments appealing 
strongly to man’s own selfish use of some 
possession which the bird happens to have 
which might strike his fancy as a salable 
ornament. 

In Senator McLean’s speech reports 
of the operations of plume hunters 
all over the world were quoted. It is 
impossible to give even excerpts from 
them here. They covered not only the 
slaughter of the aigrets in our own land, 
but, in Venezuela, such figures as 5 tons 
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of feathers shipped from une port in one 
single year, American humming bird 
skins sold at the August auction of 
the London feather trade for 2 cents 
apiece, 1,599 of them shot in Cuba during 
their Southern migration from our own 
country, while at the first three of the 
quarterly London sales of 1912, the fol- 
lowing bird skins were sold: 129,168 


aigrets, 13,598 herons, 20,698 birds of 
paradise, 41,090 humming birds, 9,464 
eagles, condors, etc., and 9,472 other 


birds, making a total of 223,490 skins sold 
in three-quarters of a single year. One 
report was of a coat made of humming 
bird skins and sold in Paris for $10,000. 
Another of the North Pacific trade; a 
Japanese boat loaded with plume hunters, 
87 killers, skinners and taxidermists on 
board; schooner arrived at the Lisianski 
Islands in the Pacific, was reported, and 
the U. S. S. Thetis was dispatched there 
to stop unlawful operations. She arrived 
on the scene to find that the raiders had 
already collected 335 cases of plum- 
age, representing the skins and feathers 
of 300,000 birds. In 1908 the skins of 
500,000 terns came under the hammer in 
Mincing Lane, London. Anyone knows 
what the fine is in the United States for 
killing a single tern or gull. 

Senator MclLean’s speech brought out 
most strongly that in striking out the 
feather trade amendment and restoring 
the original proviso we are protecting our 
own migratory song birds by the untold 
millions. We would like to know where 
our ruby throat humming bird has gone. 
formerly abundant in every American gar- 
den. Just look for one moment at the 
shipment of 30,000 humming birds in 1912 
reported in this speech, shot in Cuba, 
sent to Europe to be mounted and sold 
back to this country to be put on women’s 
hats, the birds originally coming from 
our own Northern States. The same is 
true of every bright-colored song bird 
that inhabits our woods. After running 
the gauntlet of our own Southern negro, 
they reach the limit of their Southern 
migration in the islands of the West 
Indies and the North Coast of South 
America, there to be shot and shipped by 
the millions to European millinery 
houses, mounted on women’s hats and 
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imported tu this country. It will not 
do to include only our own song birds 
in the importation prohibition. There 
are cases, times without number, that 
can be cited of the milliners adroitly 
dyeing or altering the plumage of Ameri- 
can birds to represent foreign species, 
and thus evade our federal and state laws 
against having in possession the skins, 
feathers or any part of song or in- 
sectivorous birds. The only real course 
is to stop the importation of all plumage 
of wild birds of every kind. Insist on 
your Senator voting for the restoration 
of the original House proviso. 

Senator McLean’s speech was so power- 
ful that the Senate voted a reconsidera- 
lion and in case the general tariff bill 
comes up for vote, to pass the plumage 
section and have it sent back to the com- 
mittee for reconsideration. ‘There is yet 
time for work to be done to kill the in- 
iquitous feather trade amendment. 

In Senator McLean's closing words: 
“] have tried to impress upon the Sen- 
ate the fact that for humanitarian rea- 
sons the cruel and inhuman methods of 
the bird destroyers should be stopped at 
once, Mr. President, I could 
vote to save the birds for their beauty 
alone. It may be a weakness, sir, but 
when the birds fail to come to my 
door in the spring you can have the 
door and the spring, too, for neither 
of them will interest me. It may 
be thought by some that the subject 
is a trivial one and it ought not to be 
interjected into the United States Senate 
when so many matters of vital importance 
are pressing for consideration. My ex- 
cuses for pleading the cause of the birds 
are two. First, | want their case tried and 
justice done to them for their own sake; 
second, I want the birds saved before we 
as a great people learn by experience that 
the birds are more vital to our comfort 
and happiness than we are to theirs.” 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Telegram, Sept. 3d—The Senate Dem- 
ocratic caucus has voted to restore the 
House Bird Protecting clause unchanged. 
Congratulations 

W. T. Hornapay. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


AY was breaking along the Stick- 

ene and the landscape, veiled in a 

heavy mist, hid to some extent 
the sloping woodlands beyond the alder- 
covered river flats; while higher up the 
pointed peaks shone clear and sparkling, 
their nelds of snow reflecting the first 
rose tints of the sun. It was summer 
time, and the river, gorged by rain, melt- 
ing snow and icy glacier streams, tore 
along in white fury through a land ra- 
diant with green vegetation at a season 
when the north woods were in full plum- 
age and the salmon came in bronze hordes 
up the river to spawn. And at this season 
a certain grizzly bear appeared each year 
along the Stickene, known principally 
by his great size and the ring of white 
fur that encircled his neck. There were 
many grizzlies in this region, but his big 


footprints were well known to every 
Indian trapper along the delta. Few, 
however, had seen him, and to those 


who had and lived to tell of it, he was 
known as “Gusticka,” which, translated 
into English, means “the Ringed Devil.” 

With his first appearance in the coun- 
try many ambitious hunters had sought 
his pelt; but the ringed one was cunning 
above others of his breed, and with a 
wisdom born of experience with men and 
lead, he had soon earned so well his nam- 
of “Gusticka,” that hunting him became 
unpopular. 

So, for many seasons past, he had 
gone his way in peace until one day Mat- 
therson, the fur trader at Ft. Wrangle, 
made an announcement that set the en- 
tire village cleaning guns. Through him 
the Seattle Fair offered a most unheard- 
of price for the big bear’s outer garment, 
and it was then that the truce between 
the Tlingits and the Ringed Grizzly was 
at an end. 

On this particular summer morning, 
as Gusticka swung down the wooded val- 
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ley, his senses were keenly alert, for the 
morning breeze bore him a warning, and, 
as though guarded by some vague sense 
of impending danger, he kept closely to 
cover. He wound through isles so dark- 
ened by the timber’s shade that, as he 
moved, only the white bar about his neck 
was discernible. Where the interlacing 
forest branches met across a_ small 
stream he paused, and in the shallow 
water stood motionless. At length, down 
stream a few yards away, the tail of a 
salmon flashed. Immediately a great paw 
was held aloft. Again the swirling water 
marked the approaching fish, this time 
but a yard away. For one brief instant 
the paw opened, poised with claws hooked 
downward; then it struck, and the fish 
flew through the air toward the shore. 

With the agility of a cat the bear 
sprang upon the bank, his powerful mus- 
cles playing beneath the heavy coat of 
brown fur. The fish was devoured and 
he proceeded along a trail worn smooth 
by the feet of many of his kind. 

From ahead a bull moose, scenting his 
coming, crashed up the mountainside, 
while a loon, disturbed from her floating 
nest, arose, uttering her shrill neighing 
cry; but the bear kept the even tenor of 
his way until the woodlands dwindled 
into low, elder-covered flats through 
which the trail tunneled, following the 
little water course. 

At a bend in the creek stood a solitary 
spruce, and beneath it the bear slept un- 
til the shadows deepened, and, when the 
semi-darkness of the northland enveloped 
all, he strode out upon the banks where 
the Eskoot flowed into the wild Stickene. 

Dark and menacing stretched the river, 
its rapids shining against its surface, 
while far across where the distant sky- 
line dipped to the lowlands, a glacier 
glittered, white and ghostlike. Plunging 
into the torrent he swam with ease and 
swiftness until the glacier grew into a 
vast field of ice, clogging the mountain 
valley. Here he landed upon a sandy 
beach and shook his coat free of the icy 
water. 

Between the glacier and the river low 
shrubbery lay across the sand flats in 
dark masses, while flowing through it all 
were many tiny streams. Beside one of 
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these water courses Gusticka arose upon 
his hind legs and surveyed the scene, and 
from his throat there came a deep growl 
of recognition; for the Ringed Grizzly 
and the glacier were old friends, and, as 
if in reply to the salutation, the roar of 
an ice wall breaking from the fields 
boomed an answer. From up the river 
swept a shower of gentle northland rain, 
and simmering along its length, it envel- 
oped the delta. Under the downpour the 
glacier spoke again and again, and the 
big bear shook his head and sprang into 
the air in wild ecstasy. For this was 
the Ringed One’s yearly visit to the 
glacier where grew the wild soap berry 
eand the streams were full of salmon. 

Through paths familiar he trod with 
cushioned feet, his nose held high, drink- 
ing in knowledge of many things; but, 
though silent now, the mane on his back 
rose and fell in waves and a glint of fire 
shone from eyes that ever searched the 
darkness ahead. 

As the night wore on the varying winds 
swept aside the rain clouds, and the moon, 
cold and shining like polished silver, drew 
out into the open blue. Opal colors 
played upon the glacier walls, and its 
melting ice fed brooks that wound like 
silver threads through flats, green and 
dripping. But a hint of mystery lay 
upon the scene and a silence weird and 
threatening seemed to permeate the air. 
Then of a sudden the lowlands sprang 
into life; shadows moved swiftly, hug- 
ging the dark places, and the startled 
yelp of a wolf broke the stillness, and al- 
most within the shadow of the ice walls 
the foliage whipped and cracked; strange 
sounds smote the air—gnashing, tearing 
sounds as of mighty forces in deadly 
struggle. There was a scream, long and 
human, a deep growl and the dead, still 
calm of the wildness again enveloped all. 


a. 


At daybreak Stone Arrow drew his 
canoe upon the sands and, in the deep 
guttural language of the Tlingit, told his 
companion of the Ringed Grizzly’s yearly 
visits to the glacier. Without further 
parley he made a wide cast among the 
shrubbery, and, standing motionless, 
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pointed toward the ground. His com- 
panion, Black Martin, came to his side. 

“Gusticka,” muttered Stone Arrow; 
but Black Martin shook his head. 

“No bear,” said he, “could make a 
track that large; it was surely the Devil.” 
Across the face of Stone Arrow came a 
look of contempt. 

“Is Black Martin a camp-fire brave?” 
he sneered, and, turning his back upon 
his companion, entered the thicket. He 
stole through the foliage, Black Martin 
following with lagging steps. At first 
the great prints shone plainly in the soft 
sands, but as they led further from the 
river the soil coarsened into round, rain- 
washed pebbles, where the trail seemed 
to vanish. But with a wisdom born of 
the wild, Stone Arrow followed un- 
swervingly. At a turn in the brush they 
came upon the body of a large bear, 
stark and motionless. Beside the fallen 
giant the torn earth and broken shrub- 
bery told the story of a desperate strug- 
gle. In terror Black Martin glanced 
about him, but the other pointed beyond, 
where led the tracks they were following. 

“I will not go,” declared Black Mar- 
tin. For a moment Stone Arrow stared 
at his companion; then his lip curled, 
and with a grunt he moved off among 
the foliage. Black Martin watched him 
fearfully, while the thought of Stone 
Arrow’s homecoming surged through his 
mind. He saw the taunting faces of the 
men and heard the squaws laugh, and 


above it all arose a vision of one he 
loved; the daughter of Spotted Tail, 
stood before him. Her accusing eyes 


burning into his very soul; gradually his 
rifle moved upward until it covered the 
figure of his companion; but always, as 
through a mist he saw the woman, and 
he could not shoot. 

Ahead the river swept close to the 
mountain’s base and thither Black Mar- 
tin bent his steps, thinking to climb its 
side as a place of vantage. But upon 
arriving there he saw Stone Arrow, a 
few paces ahead, ascending the incline 
among the deep shaded branches of the 
giant firs. He paused _ uncertainly, 
searching with his eyes the dark re- 
cesses of the forest, when, from beneath 
his heel, a twig snapped, sounding like 
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a pistol shot in the stillness. Like a 
flash Stone Arrow turned with rifle half 
extended, and the look of surprise upon 
seeing his companion had hardly died 
from his face when a bristling mass 
burst from the shrubbery and hurled it- 
self upon him. The Indian tried to meet 
the onslaught, but rifle was torn 
from his grasp, and for a second a mas- 
sive forepaw hovered above him. Then 
a terrible blow was struck and the man 
rolled over and over down the moun- 
tainside. 

Black Martin stood rooted to the spot, 
his fingers fumbling with the hammer 
of his rifle, while the Ringed Grizzly 
roused the echoes of the range by the 
challenging notes of a deep-throated 
roar. From beside a boulder that broke 
his fall, Stone Arrow arose to his 
haunches and called upon Black Martin 
to shoot; but the Indian turned and fled 
toward the river with the bear in hot 


his 


pursuit. He reached the Stickene in 
safety and plunged into the water. He 


dove deep like a seal and swam many 
yards beneath its surface. When he 
arose, he took but one quick breath and 
dove again. 

Back and forth along the bank raged 
the great bear, confused at the disap- 
pearance of his enemy. Twice he 
charged open-mouthed into the water 
and as many times returned to the shore. 
At last, in a transport of fury, he fell 
upon a young spruce, literally tearing it 
up by the roots ripping the trunk. to 
threads with teeth and claws. Calmed 
somewhat by this performance, the bear 
with low mutterings walked slowly up 
the river toward the glacier. 

While Black Martin swam to safety 
across the Stickene, Stone Arrow 
watched him with fast dimming eyes, 
and when the tumult of the charging 
bear had subsided, he raised one trem- 
bling arm toward Heaven and his voice 
rose to a shriek. Black Martin heard 
the cry and understood its meaning. It 
was a malediction—the curse of one who 
dies. The wail was long and unearthly 
savoring of another world. It came 
him from the forest depths and the crags 
above threw back the sound until it 
seemed as though a dozen voices had 


to 


- 
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repeated it. Once across the Stickene 
Black Martin clambered painfully up the 
bank, where he stood panting from his 
exertions, when the cry was repeated, and, 
folding one arm across his face, as though 
to shield it from a blow, Black Martin 
staggered down the river toward the west. 


Ill. 


Mattherson sat at an old pine table in 
his trading post at Ft. Wrangle poring 
over some figures. “What is the matter 
with those Indians, Barney; ain’t none 
of them going after that bear?” he said, 
turning to a short, red-headed individual 
who was sorting out some skins behind, 
the counter. 

“Don’t know,” said the one addressed ; 
“that reward ain’t cutting much ice with 
them since Stone Arrow was killed.” 

“The hell it ain't. Where is Little 
Eegle ?” 

“Trapping on. the 
He will be in to-day.” 

Mattherson’s heavy brow relaxed and 
his ink-stained palms came together pat- 
ronizingly. “I hear there is a love-pot 
a-brewing ’twixt him and Whistle Wing, 
Spotted Crow’s little gal; but he sure 
will need that coin to win out over Black 
Martin. You know Spotted Crow loves 
money,” and he tossed an open envelope 
on the counter. “Kead that.” 

Barney read and whistled. “Raising 
their price, ain’t they? It’s a handsome 
offer for just one bear hide. They must 
have heard about him killing that red- 
skin.” 

“Shure they did,’ said Mattherson. 
“The purser of the Dolphin handed me 
that this morning. You see the Seattle 
Fair wants his hide to mount. He will be 
a corking big ad for them; besides, that 
Eskoot devil is keeping the country from 
being prospected.” 

“But,’ asked Barney doubtfully, “do 
you think that hide will go over twelve 
feet? The letter says that it has got to 
be twelve feet or no go.” 

Mattherson surveyed his assistant pity- 
ingly. “Say, no man can trade in this 
country and lie to the Indians, can he? 
And you know I ain’t going to pay my 
own money for no_ eleven-foot hide. 


Lower Telegraph 
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When I was trading on the Upper Stick- 
ene I saw that bear. I’m no coward. 
but he was so big I just dropped my .35 
and did the fastest Marathon that was 
ever recorded this side of Seattle. 1 
measured his tracks afterwards. Nine by 
eighteen was their inches, front and 
back paws.” 

“Some tracks,” admitted Barney, “but 
when | was prospecting up the Copper 
River ; 

“Hello, here's Whistle Wing!” broke 
in Mattherson, as an Indian girl, tall and 
Stately, entered the store. “Seen anything 
of Little Eagle?” 

She turned squarely upon him, her 
hand creeping up to the hood of her 
shawl and her cold, stoic eyes regarding 
him steadily. “Il see ’im—yes. He go up 
Eskoot, dam fool; get killed maybe; you 
don’t care, ’ey?” 

Mattherson wriggled, abashed by the 
sudden onslaught. “Shure I do,” he 
blurted out, but the girl cast one glance 
of infinite scorn upon him and swept out 
of the store. 

“What the ——; can you beat it?” ex- 
claimed Mattherson. “No thanks for 
putting money in the way of those red- 
skins anyhow; another customer gone,” 
he added, as he glanced across the street 
and saw the girl enter the place of a 
rival. “But I guess she was right. The 
more Indians that bear kills the more 
coin those guys down below will offer for 
his hide.” 

The long Alaskan twilight stole upon 
the little village and across the western 
horizon a streak of coral and old gold 
reflected their colors upon the Pacific, 
while strung along its bosom were dots 
of islands shining a pale transparent blue 
in the evening light. Near the main- 
land, where the Stickene drove through 
the range and emptied its mud-stained 
waters into the sound, rode a solitary 
canoe. Its occupant sat crosslegged in 
the stern, his body bending to the long 
sweeps of the paddle as he forced his 
craft against a swirling tide. 

For days thereafter the canoé swept 
eastward, ascending the grade of the 
Stickene; it was a gigantic task for one 
man, for always upon him rushed the 
hissing river, twisting like a great yellow 
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serpent, but both the hidden fangs be- 
neath its rapids and the calm trickery of 
its eddies were well understood by this 
son of nature. While fighting it he 
whispered to the thing of yellow, prayed 
to it and cursed it like a cowboy would 
an unruly horse. 

This was Little Eagle's 
from the shril! whistle of a steamboat, 
and he knew and loved it. The snow- 
capped Cascades, the low, elder-covered 
flats and this yellow, passionate river 
were all part of him and his. So the 
canoe glided on inch by inch, a battle of 
the animate against the inanimate; of 
skill against the forces of nature. In time 
he arrived at the mouth of the Eskoot, 
which he knew to be one of the haunts of 
the Ringed Grizzly. He had heard Black 
Martin’s story of how the bear attacked 
them unawares, smashed the canoe and 
killed his companion, who sank in the 
waters of the Stickene and, crossing over 
to the glacier, he found its contradiction 
written upon the sands. To Little Eagle 
the thing was as plain as though he had 
seen it himself, and when he left, a mound 
of large rocks rested over the grave of 
Stone Arrow. 

But he could discover no fresh trail of 
the Ringed Grizzly, and, like a thing of 
the wild, he roamed the flat lands search- 
ing, ever searching for the trail of the 
bear. In vain he hunted the salmon 
streams where paths worn smooth by the 
grizzlies, bore mute testimony of their 
presence; while piles of bones along the 
shores marked the places where they sat 
and fished. But nowhere could he find 
the great track that he knew to be the 
one he sought. 

High up next the head waters of the 
Eskoot, he drew his canoe one day into 
the mouth of a small stream which rushed 
between the precipitous walls of two 
mountains. Huge boulders lined the water- 
course, while on its sides the elders grew 
thick and impenetrable, meeting in an 
archway overhead. Securing the dugout 
he began the ascent of the stream. The 
water was very swift and somewhat over 
ankledeep, and as he waded, picking a 
secure foothold among the slippery rocks, 
about him played the salmon, the vigor- 
ous and the dying; the latter hugging the 


world, far 
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eddies, while the former, who had not 
yet spawned, fought for place in the 
swiftest water, always endeavoring to 
ascend higher upstream. 

He paid little attention to these, how- 
ever, but kept his eyes ranging ahead, and 
with a knowledge given only to the In- 
dians and the wild creatures of the for- 
est, Little Eagle studied each bush, rock 
and tuft of grass, but could find no sign 
of bear. To him it seemed incredible. 
The forest above he knew bore many of 
their kind, still their feed, here so plen- 
tiful, was untouched. Cautiously he 
worked his way forward until he arrived 
at a clearing in the cafion, where the 
beavers had formed a dam holding a 
small basin of still-lying water. Beyond 
the pool a clump of giant spruce arose 
above the elders, filling the cafion with 
their branches and almost concealing the 
high valley above which emptied its 
slush ice into the watercourse. There 
was a hush inspiring, savoring of a sanc- 
tuary upon the place, that seemed accen- 
tuated by the steady roar of the turbulent 
stream. 

He crept forward until at the break of 
the dam, in whose waters were hundreds 
of salmon that had leaped to spawn in 
the quiet pool; and then his eyes fell 
upon the fresh remains of fish scattered 
along its shore while on the strand ap- 
peared the tracks of an immense bear. 
Eagerly he scanned the markings. There 
could be no mistake; this was the feed- 
ing ground of the Ringed Grizzly. And 
then Little Eagle knew why he saw no 
signs of other bears along the stream— 
the great footprints to them spelt death. 

He climbed among the branches of a 
nearby fir and waited through the after- 
noon. But no living thing came in sight, 
and as darkness approached he descended 
the stream, keeping to water in order 
that no scent would be left to tell of his 
visit to the place. 

The dugout was slipped into the water 
and dropped downstream for half a mile 
where the Eskoot split around a small 
island. Here Little Eagle made his camp. 

Sheltered by the branches of a giant 
spruce, through which even the never- 
ceasing northland showers could not pen- 
etrate, he built his fire, and when the 
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flame leaped high, throwing a lurid glare 
over all, he raised his hands toward a 
solitary star that twinkled high over a 
shoulder of the mountain and prayed for 
success to the spirit of his father. A fru- 
gal meal was eaten and then he sat quiet- 
ly in the glow of the fire with his eyes 
fixed on the flame. From the heights 
above a wolf called to his mate, and down 
the river came an answer. It was the 
first voice of approaching winter that 
awakened other sounds born of the deep 
woods telling of those unseen that moved 
by night beneath the tall forest trees. But 
Little Eagle sat unmoved. It was the 
language of the wilderness, the murmur- 
ings of his world, and when at last the 
fire died and the coals separated into scat- 
tered eyes of red, he drew his blankets 
around him and slept. 


IV. 

The rain mists that locked the delta in 
its summer gloom were fast disappearing 
and the days were dimming into long 
evening twilights. 

Little Eagle noted the change and knew 
that he must hurry. With the cunning of 
an animal and human craft combined, 
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he matched his wits against those of his 
quarry, and although each morning he 
saw fresh tracks of the beast and even 
other bears that crept thieflike to the 
pool, stole their fish and stealthily crept 
away again, he never caught sight of his 
game, for Gusticka was feeding only at 
night. In this predicament Little Eagle's 
resourcefulness came to his aid, and one 
day he turned his canoe down the Eskoot 
and sped along with the tide until he 
came to a small cabin used by the In- 
dians for midwinter hunting. 

That evening when he returned to his 
camp he took from the canoe a large 
steel trap, the jaws of which were held 
by a single spring of great power. With 
an iron clamp the trap was set and placed 
in a trail used each night by the bear; a 
heavy log was attached to its chain as a 
drag and the whole well concealed with 
grass and twigs. 

The first streaks of dawn found Little 
Eagle, with rifle cocked, wading cautiously 
up the stream. He knew if the trap had 
snapped upon the great bear’s foot, the 
beast might now be high upon the moun- 
tainside, dragging the heavy log behind 
him, or perhaps be laying in wait but a 
short distance off for the man he knew 
would surely come. So he proceeded 
cautiously, with every nerve on tension’s 
edge, until he arrived at the site of th 
dam. The bush and high grass which 
concealed the trap from view showed no 
signs of violence. Had the Ringed one 
come and gone unscathed? It then flashed 
through his mind, as he noted the fresh 
tracks of the bear beside the pool, that 
perhaps the beast had suspected and 
avoided the snare. He was soon beside 
the place where the trap had been set 
It was gone. His rifle sprang to ready. 
At a glance he saw that something had 
been pulled through the deep grass 
growing beside the trail. He followed, 
keeping his eye on the foliage, expecting 
to see it broken and twisted where the 
bear had entered. But he had scarcely 
gone a dozen steps, when beneath his feet 
there was a clash of metal and Little 
Eagle was thrown headlong, his rifle fly- 
ing from his grasp. Arise he could not; 
something held him fast. In his ankle 
there was an intense pain, and lo—when 
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he bent forward to ascertain its cause 
he gave one stifled gasp of horror. The 
steel jaws of the trap had encircled his 
foot and he was caught. Then the awful 
truth of it all dawned upon him. The 
bear had discovered the man-made de- 
vice and pulled it aside from his path, 
and now it lay beyond his power to press 
down that spring and free himself with- 
out the aid of the iron clamps. He ran 
his fingers along the chain of the trap 
until he felt the drag that lay hidden in 
the long grass, and its weight he added 
to his own against the spring, hoping 
against hope to release that clutch upon 
his foot. But of no avail. With bared 
knife he hacked at the staples that held 
fast the chain, and then attacked the re- 
taining log, but always the teeth of iron 
tore at his ankle, biting deeper, ever deep- 
er, while a strange numbness crept up his 
thigh. In mad haste he worked, knowing 
that the time was short. Suddenly there 
was a crackling of the underbrush and a 
swaying of the elder tops behind. 

Little Eagle turned toward the sound. 
The elders parted and out in the naked 
sunlight stepped a bear of gigantic size. 
The Indian crouched pantherlike, his 
dark eyes upon the beast whose great 
bulk seemed to dwarf him to a pigmy. 
Then he gave one staggering leap toward 
the fallen rifle, but the taut chain 
threw him to the ground, while out of 
reach lay the weapon. For fleeting mo- 
ments that seemed an age the bear stood 
regarding him with little eyes of fire; 
then with slow deliberation he approached 
the man who had drawn himself to his 
full height, a grim waiting figure, armed 
with but a blade of steel that glittered in 
his right hand. With only the cold peaks 
as witnesses and the stately spruce to 
whisper of it afterward, these two met in 
the far northland wilderness, the hunter 
and the hunted. Each knew the other 
as his deadly foe, and death to one meant 
life to the other and only that. 

There was a rush, a shock, a groan and 
the grizzly stood with dripping jaws over 
a form that lay still upon the grass. In 
the great beast’s shoulder a knife quiv- 
ered, buried almost to the hilt, and the 
bear turned and snapped it from the 
wound. Then he seized the prostrate 
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man and shook him as a wolf shakes a 
snowshoe rabbit. But from the uncon- 
scious one came no signs of life and the 
bear arose upon his hind legs. Some- 
thing was in the air, and, with the motion 
of a pendulum, he swung his head from 
side to side; then, for the first time, a 
guttural barking roar broke the silence, 
as from the opposite side of the pool the 
head and shoulders of a black bear pro- 
truded from the shrubbery. 

The grizzly sprang across his prostrate 
victim toward the one most hated by all 
his kind. In a moment it was over, and 
Gusticka was stalking through the elders 
with more gore dripping from his fangs. 

When Little Eagle came to a light rain 
was pattering in his face and the roar 
of the stream filled his ears. He lay for 
a space, his weary, fever-lit eyes roving 
in a listless gaze, and when he strove to 
arise one hand came in contact with some- 
thing in the grass. He turned toward it 
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listlessly. It was his rifle. Instantly his 
face changed to animation, and with a 
low smothered cry, he seized the weapon, 
muttering the while like a hunted thing 
and searching with his eyes the shadows 
beneath the elders. But they gave no 
sign of life. Across his leg glittered the 
links of an iron chain. His eyes followed 
its wanderings until they came upon the 
trap a yard away. 

In dazed wonderment he drew his legs 
toward him and inspected them closely, 
while a comprehension of it all came 
slowly upon him. The bear’s enormous 
weight had in some way pressed down 
the spring and released his ankle from 
the clutch of those iron jaws. 

He crawled painfully to the streain, 
hardly realizing what had happened, and 
after drinking long and deeply, rolied 
bodily into the water. The swift current 
carried him to the mouth of the stream, 
where, after many attempts, he succeed- 
ed in launching the canoe and guided it 
with little effort to the shores of his 
camp. 

For many days Little Eagle lay be- 
neath the protecting branches of the fir 
tree nursing his wounds, and it was not 
until the biting frosts had turned the 
grass a pale brown and the snows crept 
through the timber far down the moun- 
tainside that he was abroad again. 

A trip to the scene of his encounter 
with the Ringed Grizzly showed no 
signs of the bear’s recent presence. The 
last salmon had long since spawned and 
died, and Little Eagle was convinced 
that his quarry had sought the higher 
slopes. 

From day to day he circled the hills 
for the trail until the shrieking blizzard 
from the altitudes spread its first mantle 
of snow along the river bottoms. 

Each night he would hear the wolves, 
at first only in twos and threes, but as 
the snows deepened along the higher 
slopes, their voices grew more numerous 
and Little Eagle knew that now or neve 
was his chance, for soon the bears 
would shroud themselves in their white 
blanket for their long winter sleep. 

In desperation he redoubled his efforts, 
and one day wrapped a wolfskin blanket 
about him and climbed the mountainside. 
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Far above the timber-line he plodded 
through white, wind-swept stretches, and 
here, most unexpectedly, came upon the 
track he knew so well. He followed it 
eagerly through many miles of dreary 
waste, until it disappeared in a cavern- 
ous opening at the foot of a rocky cliff. 
Through the snow a trail, well used, told 
of bruin’s frequent visits to the place, and 
Little Eagle crept cautiously to the open- 
ing. Inward led the freshest tracks; the 
big bear was surely at home. Within a 
stone’s throw of the den he scooped a 
hole in the snow and waited until day- 
light melted into darkness. Each mo- 
ment he expected the bear to appear, bu 
the long night watch bore no results and 
dawn found him still at his lonely vigil. 

The day passed without incident, save 
that a wolf slunk by—a black, hungry- 
looking animal that glared at him wist- 
fully and then disappeared. A moment 
afterward his long-drawn cry rang from 
a neighboring slope, and as it was re- 
peated, a chorus of howls broke from 
the timber below. 

Night fell without the bear appearing, 
and the moon, a half circle, swung over- 
head, while the stars reflected in their 
brilliancy the wild lights that streamed 
across the heavens from the north. Far 
below the glistening river wound through 
the valley. Its depths appeared part of 
another world, far removed from this 
bleak, colorless waste. The rocks rising, 
fanglike from the snow, cast weird, ever- 
changing shadows that seemed possessed 
of life, and while they moved only under 
the flickering rays of the northern light 
there were other shadows that stole along 
the hillside, moving ever nearer to the 
crouching figure in the snow. Yet the 
Indian remained passive, his fire with- 
held; but before the night had passed, 
around him had drawn a quiet circle of 
dark forms, dark save for their eyes, 
which glowed as only those of the north 
wolf can. 

With the coming of the day the pack 
withdrew, and, after long hours of fruit- 
less waiting, the dusk of evening stole into 
twilight. Again the shadowy circle sur- 
rounded the man; but the ferocity of mid- 
winter hunger was not yet upon them, 
and, though not attacking, they crept ever 
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closer toward the one who sat and 
watched. 

Lack of sleep and hunger cravings un- 
satisfied had drawn Little Eagle’s cheeks 
together and his eyes were lit with a 
strange madness, born of an intense de- 
sire to meet again the occupant of that 
hole. Wild fancies drove through his 
brain, and across the wastes of snow 
floated visions that mocked and taunted 
him until the man would spring to his 
feet in a frenzy and shriek out a curse 
upon them all. Then, and as though re- 
sponding to his cry, the dark-tressed 
daughter of his chief would rise up and 
comfort him and the spirit of Little Eagle 
would be calmed. 

But the wolves saw only their prey, 
and drew always nearer. Although as- 
sembled in a common cause, these assas- 
sins of the wilderness snapped and tore 
at each other, while one of their number, 
a wolf large and black, towering over 
his fellows, urged on the snarling pack 
with ready fang. The fear he inspired 
among them was shared by all except one, 
a gray wolf almost the size of the leader; 
him alone the black wolf fondled and 
coaxed toward the huddled figure in the 
snow. Twice the gray wolf sprang toward 
Little Eagle, but each time the fire of 
those wild eyes checked him and he 
flashed by without attacking. But his 
black companion would not attack. Ever 
and anon he turned his cruel muzzle 
toward the bear’s den then back upon the 
man. He was old and wise and could 
wait for what he knew would happen— 
a death. 

The northern light had long since died, 
and in the East appeared the first faint 
signs of approaching day. From the 
wolves came a sound like the moan of 
the winter wind around the mountain 
crags, which swelled into a succession of 
yelps and howls, as from their midst, like 
a shaft of light, came the gray wolf. He 
sprang unswervingly, straight at Little 
Eagle, but the Indian stepped aside, a 
knife flashed and the beast lay quiver- 
ing upon the snow. He threw the carcass 
among them, and with the coming of 
day the pack vanished, having first eaten 
their slain companion. 

The banking of the clouds into one sul- 
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len smudge overhead drove the sunlight 
from the East, and the winds, which had 
been blowing from the Pacific, swung 
northward, casting a flurry of snow over 
the hills. Soon the valley below was 
obscured by the whirling particles and 
gradually the gale increased until the 
whole range was in the throes of a winter 
storm. 

With the coming of the blizzard the 
last hope of the waiting Indian vanished, 
for he knew that the bear would be 
abroad no more but had begun his long 
winter sleep. A new resolve was born 
with the knowledge, and, throwing the 
wolf robe from him he rose to his full 
height and stood for a moment looking 
about him. Then from his lips burst a 
low mumbling tune, gradually swelling 
into a wild, frantic song, and falling upon 
his knees, he began crawling, rifle in 
hand, toward the den; while across the 
hills floated the weird melody—the death 
chant of his tribe. 

V. 

Away back toward the West, across 
many miles of icebound peaks, the old 
chief, Spotted Crow, sat before his lodge 
at Fort Wrangle. But a stone’s throw 
away, where the snow-covered ground 
broke to a rocky beach, stood a tall dark 
girl with hand to forehead, scanning the 
far-off shores of the bay. l’or many days 
she had stood there looking across the 
waters toward the mainland until the 
squaws of the village began to whisper 
among themselves. And while some 
laughed, others wagged their heads pity 
ingly. 

“Little Eagle will never come back,” 
they said. “The snows have eaten him up 
and what is left is now in the bellies of 
the wolves.” But the girl was of the 
blood of their withered old chief, and in 
respect they kept both their merriment 
and sympathy from her eyes. So the 
girl was alone in her sorrows, alone even 
from her father, who sat as rigid and 
expressionless as a totem character, 
speaking but few words, save in settle- 
ment of the daily disputes of his fol- 
lowers. 

There was one man, however, who 
sometimes stood by the girl’s side and 
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made vain efforts to converse with her; 
but she either ignored his presence alto- 
gether or treated him so disdainfully that 
his visits were short indeed. But Black 
Martin was not a man to be easily put 
aside from the mission he had in view 
and pressed his suit all the more strongly 
with the chief himself. Many blankets, 
many skins and even his favorite canoe 
he offered; still the old man stood ob 
durate. 

“Little Eagle will give all these things 
and perhaps much money, too, when he 
returns,” he said slyly. Black Martin, 
however, argued his cause with persist- 
ence. 

“Have not the snows covered all, and 
the bears long since gone to sleep?” he 
said one day. “Surely you must know 
that the Little Eagle is now in the keep- 
ing of Gusticka,” and Black Martin 
laughed. 

But the old chief held up his hand, and 
spreading out his fingers said: “In these 
many sleeps come back and I will give 
you my answer.” 

The evening of the fifth day had ar- 
rived, and as all hope of Little Eagle 
ever returning had been abandoned, 
Spotted Crow caused a potlatch to be 
prepared for the guests attending the 
marriage of Black Martin and his daugh- 
ter, Whistle Wing. In the spacious log 
house the villagers assembled, sitting in 
an oblong circle uzon the floor. A fire 
burned in the center of the group, the 
smoke curling toward an opening in the 
roof. At one end sat Black Martin, while 
Whistle Wing occupied a seat beside her 
father at the other. During the hours 
of feasting that followed the girl main- 
tained a moody silence. In vain Spotted 
Crow tried to cheer her, but she neither 
ate nor gave him one word in reply, only 
kept her wandering gaze above the heads 
of those assembled, as though seeking 
something far away beyond the log walls 
that surrounded them. 

At length the chief arose, as was the 
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custom, and grasping the girl by the hand 
led her around the circle, stopping mo- 
mentarily before each guest, a last fare- 
well before becoming the squaw of an- 
other. Each touched the girl’s forehead 
with his open palm. 

Suddenly the door at one end of the 
cabin was opened, and, as the cutting 
wind drove into the room, carrying with 
it fine particles of snow, the figure of a 
man appeared on the threshold. Out- 
lined in black against a background of 
snow, he stood for a moment regarding 
those assembled; and while they watched 
him breathlessly, he slowly entered, his 
tall, gaunt form bending under the 
weight of a heavy burden carried upon 
his back. Then the firelight fell upon his 
face, and behold, it was the face of one 
who had seen death yet lived. Suffering 
had left an indelible stamp upon his fea- 
tures, while across one hollow cheek, from 
eye to jaw, were three slashing scars. 

“Little Eagle!” they whispered, as 
though in one breath; but the man said 
nothing. Only his weary hands me 
chanically unwound the thongs that 
bound the bundle to his back, and when 
he had deposited his burden and before 
them was spread an immense bearskin 
with a white circle of fur running about 
the neck. Black Martin saw, and spring- 
ing to his feet, loudly demanded that the 
marriage proceed. 

But the girl gave a cry and flew to the 
side of her lover. Like a wolf Black 
Martin turned, snarling, upon Little 
Eagle; but the latter strode to his side and 
spoke something into his ear. ’Twas but 
a single word, but it conveyed a depth 
of meaning and sent a spasm of fear 
through the frame of Black Martin. He 


saw again the charging bear and heard 
Stone Arrow’s curse, and when he looked 
upon his accuser there was something that 
lurked in the depths of those eyes that 
seemed to stab and sting; and Black 
Martin drew his blanket about him and 
went out into the night. 
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CARIBOU HUNTING IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND 


BY DR. MATTHEW D. MANN 


FE both wanted a set of caribou 
antlers. We were already the 
proud possessors of elk, moose, 


deer and antelope heads, which adorn 
our walls and bring back pleasant mem- 
ories of happy days spent hunting in 
Wyoming, New Brunswick and the Adi- 
rondacks. We tried New Brunswick 
again in the late season, but there was 
nothing doing. _The fallen leaves in a 
dry year made still hunting impossible, 
and the wished-for rain or snow would 
not come. The game was all warned so 
long in advance that the best we could 
do was one deer and vanishing glimpses 
of white tails held up in derision—but 
no caribou. 

We had heard much of Newfoundland, 


and on the way home we met, on the 
train, a band of hunters just back from 
that happy hunting ground, each with 
three good caribou heads. This decided 
us. By the kindness of one of these 
sportsmen, we got the name of a guide, 
made all our arrangements, and, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1912, left New York on the 
steamer Florisel for St. John’s. 

The steamer is fine and the voyage 
was very pleasant, although a strong 
sou’wester began soon after we left Hali- 


fax. Being used to the water, neither of 
us suffered from seasickness, and, on 
Thursday morning we sailed into the 


beautiful landlocked harbor of St. John’s. 
Here we had a great deal to do. We had 
brought a canoe with us, as the guide 
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did not have enough. So we had to 
make our peace with the custom house 
by paying duty on our canoe and car- 
tridges, and making a deposit on our rods, 
rifles and camera and getting out our 
hunting licenses. 

Everything being ready, we loaded all 
of our impedimenta on one of the pe- 
culiar two-wheeled carts of the country, 
and had it hauled to the railroad station. 
We were obliged to express the canoe, 
as they would not take it as baggage or 
freight. 

The Reid Road goes across Newfound- 
land in a big loop. Our destination was 
Glenwood, about twelve hours by train 
from St. John’s. The road is narrow 
gauge, and the grades are so numerotis 
and steep that it reminds one of the 
Scenic Road at Coney Island. However. 
the little Pullman is very comfortable, 
and here we had our first pleasant sur- 
prise. On making our way to the dining 
car, at the risk of our lives, there being 
no vestibules and the track very rough, 
we found a good bill of fare. As New- 
foundland is the land of codfish. we or- 
dered fresh cod, and there we struck it 
right. Except sole a la Margery in Paris, 
I never tasted any fish so gocd. It is 
worth going all the way to Newfound- 
land just for that alone, but it can only 
be had to perfection on the Pullman 
dining-car. 

After a night which reminded one of 
a storm at sea, we arrived in Glenwood at 
6 a.m. It was cloudy and threatening, 
with a moderate northwest wind. Dan, 
who was to be our guide, met us, and 
after proper introductions, we _ started 
for camp. 

Glenwood is a town of twenty-five 
houses and twenty-five people. It was 
once a flourishing lumber town, but the 
mill burned down and the pines were cut 
down, and now the houses are mostly 
empty and a look of decay and desolation 
hangs over all. There is no hotel, so the 
guide had come the day before, made 
camp on the edge of the town and got 
everything ready. The change from the 
luxury of a Pullman to a lean-to in a cold 
drizzle was pretty sudden, especially as 
we were not yet dressed for it. How- 
ever, we ate our oatmeal, bacon and eggs 
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with a relish and then began 
ready. 

The only place where we could make 
our change was the station—one small 
room with a door and one little dirty 
window. All the men and boys in town 
assembled to see the performance, and 
it was really very embarrassing. How- 
ever, it was soon over. Our “store 
clothes” were safely packed in the trunks 
and our hunting clothes put on, and bed- 
ding and clothing packed in bags and bun- 
dies ready for the canoes. 

At ten o’clock the canoes were loaded, 
and with the wind right astern and with 
big banks of clouds in the sky, we set 
sail on our voyage of adventure and ex- 
ploration. 

Now, you superstitious ones, please 
note that this was on Friday, the 13th. 
Did ever an expedition set forth under 
a more baleful sign? 

I have not yet told who the party were. 
The writer and his friend S , old hunt- 
ing companions who had shot and hunt- 
ed and fished together in various parts of 
the country, who had never had a dis- 
agreement, who knew how to take things 
as they come, and who, so far, have 
never let a wounded animal escape. Then 
there was Daniel Burton, chief guide 
(we never had a better one) ; George, sec- 
ond guide; two packers, Sam and Al; 
and last, and only second in importance, 
Peter, the cook, son of Dan, and a 
inighty good chef is he. 

Our flotilla consisted of four canoes, 
canvas-covered, with keels, and able to 
stand the many hard knocks they got. 

The caribou hunting is divided into 
three seasons—the late summer, the early 
fall and the late fall seasons. The law is 
off August 1st, and then there is a closed 
season from October Ist to 20th. This is 
the rutting season, and the stags are so 
boid at that time that it is very easy to 
shoot them, About October 20th the “deer” 
(they call them deer in Newfoundland) 
begin their southward migration. This is 
especially true of those who have spent 
the summer in the long northerly penin- 
sula which runs up towards Labrador 
and the Straits of Belle Isle. Formerly 
they came down in a great herd, thou- 
sands at a time, and it was only neces- 


to get 
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Sary to sit near the top of a hill, pick 
out a big head, cut him off by a quick 
sneak, and bear his head triumphantly 
to camp. These herds have somewhat 
diminished of late years, but two of the 
men we met on the train in New Bruns- 
wick, hunting in that part of the country, 
got all the three heads they were entitled 
to the first half-day, and thus virtually 
spoiled their trip. 

The section somewhere between Grand 
Lake and Gafftopsail, where the big herds 
cross the railroad, is only about ten miles 
long, and here it is forbidden to shoot 
within three miles of the railroad on 
either side. Formerly terrib!e slaughter 
took place at this point. 

On the eastern side of the island this 
migration in big herds does not take 
place. Those who have summered in the 
northerly sections go south, but only in 
small bands. 

In the early season the caribou are in 
the woods wandering alone, coming out 
toward evening. They are then in the 
river bottoms and around ponds, and 
watching the river is the favorite way of 
hunting. For the true sportsman, who 
wants to pit his skill and cunning against 
the acute senses and swift movements of 
the animals and to really hunt, the last 
two weeks of September is the time. The 
caribou are then leisurely working their 
way south, but are first collecting in the 
high open country far inland, where each 
big stag gathers a little herd of does, and 
stands ready to meet all comers in de 
fense of his rights. Many a fierce battle 
is waged, and to the victor belong the 
spoils. 

To make one’s way up a river such as 
the Terra Nova or Gander; to camp in 
some hidden point of woods, and then 
sally forth in search of a shot, has ail 
the elements of true sportsmanship. One 
may wander all day over barrens and 
marshes, uphi and down, and never see 
anything but does and fawns. Then, 
again, one’s eyes will be gladdened by 
the sight of a big, gray and white stag 
bearing a crown of majestic horns. You 
may run on him unexpectedly at close 
quarters, or he may be a mile or more 
away. Careful notice must then be 
taken of the direction he is traveling, 


the way of the wind, and the nature of 
the country between. He must be cut 
off, if possible, by a breathless run or a 
short-cut: to get within shot. 

The caribou travel generally in well- 
beaten tracks or game trails, locally 
called “leads.” By knowing the general 
directions of the leads, one can tell 
pretty nearly where a stag will go. 
[hese game trails are often very con- 
venient for walking in, but it must be 
remembered that, like all game trails, 
they lead nowhere, and often come sud- 
denly and, apparently, causelessly to an 
end. 

If he is traveling in the right direc- 
tion—they never seem to stay still, and 
walk very fast unless feeding—and the 
wind is right, perhaps only a short run 
will put one where the stag is pretty sure 
to pass within shooting distance—300 to 
350 yards being a maximum, and 25 a 
minimum. Their sense of smell is very 
acute, and, once having got your wind, 
they are off like a flash, and nothing will 
stop them until they have gone for miles. 
They have an overweening curiosity, 
and if they have not smelled you, a shout, 
or the report of a gun, will cause them to 
stop. Then they generally turn broad- 
side on, and stand for a few moments, 
giving ample time for a shot. This is 
often their undoing. They are not very 
timid, and if one keep well down in the 
grass and quite still, the young ones, and 
the does especially, will often come up to 
within twenty feet. A young stag stood 
within thirty feet of us for ten minutes, 
long enough for me to change the roll in 
my kodak before he got wind. Then he 
was off with a snort and a kick. The 
fear engendered by the “man-smell” in 
an animal which has never seen man is a 
very curious thing, but in my experience 
all wild animals have it. 

Dan chose for us a trip up the South- 
west Gander. He said it was long and 
hard, but assured us the chances for 
good heads were better there than any- 
where else, as only one other party, so 
far as he knew, had ever been where he 
intended taking us, and he hoped we 
would be able to go farther than they, 
and thus see country never before hunted 
over by any sportsman. This was enough 
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Che spirit of adventure was stirred, and 
the hope of a record-breaking trip made 
us ready for anything. 

Glenwood, our starting point, is at the 
outlet of the Gander Lake. We were 
obliged to go nearly seven miles up the 
lake to the end of the arm into which this 


and adding to the wild charm. Besides 
Glenwood, we did not see any sign of 
man on the whole lake. 

The country was heavily wooded, 
mostly spruce and white birch, with oc- 
casionally a white pine and many moun- 
tain ashes, covered with great bunches of 
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river empties. After stopping on a beau- 
tiful island for lunch, we arrived at the 
mouth of the river about 4 p. m. The 
paddle down the lake was enlivened by 
two hard showers of hail and rain, but, 
as we had our raincoats, we did not 
mind. The wind helped us without be- 
ing too boisterous. It was a lovely trip, 
as the sun often broke through the 
clouds, chasing the shadows over the lake 


red berries. We camped four miles up 
the river in a lovely grove of white 
birch. 

What a boon the white birch is to the 
camper! It gives him the best possible 
firewood, which will burn well even 
when green, does not snap, and makes a 
fine bed of coals. It furnishes poles and 
pegs for the tent, while the bark serves 
as the best of kindling, besides enabling 
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one to make cups and dishes, insoles for 
shoepacks, writing paper, candlesticks 
and _ torches. 

The ground was clean and level, and 
in a surprisingly short time the tent and 
the lean-to were up, the beds made, a big 
fire blazing, for the evening was cool, 
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but our real troubles did not begin until 
afternoon. About three o'clock we 
reached a narrow pass with a beautiful 
pool just below it. We made a few casts 
for salmon, but had no rises. After 
passing the narrows, we got into very 
swift and rough water. 





SHOOTING RAPIDS 
and the keitle on to boil. Before nine 
o'clock everybody was safely tucked in, 
resting for the more strenuous work of 
the morrow. Notwithstanding a heavy 
frost, we slept well, and got up at sun- 
rise, ready for business. 

We paddled up the river all the morn- 
ing, the water getting swifter and shal- 
lower as we advanced. There were a 
few rapids which needed a setting pole, 


ON THE 


GANDER RIVER 


5 and | took to the banks, while 
the men took to the water and pulled the 
canoes through. The small new canoe 
had its painter put in the wrong place, 
so, when the men began to pull, it slewed 
to one side and filled. Part of our cook- 
ing pails were lost, but fortunately 
enough were saved. The rest of the load, 
comprising all our clothing and bedding, 
was wet. As they were wrapped in water- 
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HARD TIMES WITH THE CANOE 


proof bags and blankets, only a little 
water got in. Still, they had to be dried 
before bedtime. So we went a mile or 
so further, when we made camp. When 





A SAMPLE HEAD 


the tents were up, a big fire was made 
in the woods, ropes tied from tree to 
tree, and all the wet things hung out to 
dry. This was accomplished by nine 
o'clock. So we went to sleep dry, warm 
and comfortable. 

The next day we walked along the 
bank while the men towed, poled or pulled 
the canoes up the river. It was hard 
work. They were often in up to their 
waists, and the water was ice cold. Not 
one word of complaint was heard, and 
often shouts of laughter at some unfor- 
tunate episode. Late in the afternoon we 
reached a cafion, the head of navigation. 

This cafion has never been explored. 
The banks are perpendicular rocks 100 

“feet high, and from the sounds of the 
river there must be falls and rapids 
within. 

At this point we put up a big tent, 
and left a considerable part of our sup- 
plies. We named it Cache Camp. Only 
as much was taken as the men could 
carry on their backs in two trips. Two 
of the canoes were left, and we made a 
portage over some high hills to the river, 
three miles above, where we camped. 
This was an all-day’s job, tor the two 
canoes had to be taken over, besides our 
duffle. The trail was partly blazed, but 
it had to be cut out in order to allow the 
passage of the canoes. 

On the fourth day, after cutting out a 
short trail around some falls, to portage 
the packs, we went on, the canoes being 
lifted over the falls. We continued up 
the river, the two canoes being pulled or 
poled with some of the packs, while the 
rest was carried, thus making one trip 
only necessary. 

The walking along the river was often 
very bad. In some places, only for short 
distances, fortunately, the rocks were 
steep, high and smooth, that we could 
only get along by sitting down and hitch- 
ing ourselves along sideways. In other 
places, there was a good game trail to 
walk in, while again we were obliged to 
jump from rock to rock, or to wade in 
the water nearly to the tops of our high 
hunting-shoes. Occasionally we were 
forced to take to the almost impenetra- 
ble woods, or force our way through 
black alder thickets. In this way, on the 
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sixth day we reached the point where we 
were to make a permanent camp. It was 
a good spot, level and dry, with plenty of 
white birch handy. All the conveniences 
of a first-rate camp were soon made— 
table with benches, washstand and a good 
fireplace. A trail was blazed and cleared 
to the country south of the river, where 
we expected to hunt. 

Towards evening I had my first sight 
of a caribou stag. We had gone back 
from the camp a quarter of a mile, and 
Dan had climbed high in an old dead 
pine to watch. A low whistle attracted 
my attention, and soon I saw a young 
spike (pricket, they call them) come 
within thirty feet. He stood and watched 
me for a long time. Unfortunately, I 
had left my kodak in camp. 

The next day George and I went south 
by a trail which Dan had blazed two 
years before. It led over two high, 
round-topped hills, from whence we had 
a view of a large open country, the first 
we had seen. It was dreary looking, 
consisting mostly of marsh, with here 
and there a pond or lake, and with is- 
lands of trees of various shapes and 
sizes. We found the walking not so bad, 
for, although wet, the ground was gen- 
erally firm enough to make fair footing 
for our broad-soled shoepacks. There 
was a Succession of hills, generally heav- 
ily wooded with spruce, and in the val- 
leys between were the marshes and some- 
times a stream. These streams often 
gave us trouble, as they were deep and, 
although narrow, were often too wide to 
jump. In time we became experts at 
the running broad jump, and only once 
did I land in the water. These streams 
contained trout, as we learned to our 
joy. 

This was to be our hunting ground. 
We tramped and watched all day, but 
saw no good heads, only small stags, does 
and fawns. .S—— shot a big stag to- 
wards evening on the river. It was a 
long shot, and he could not judge of the 
head, which proved to be very poor. The 
horns were long, but had few points. 
The animal was evidently very old, judg- 
ing by his teeth, and it would seem that 
the horns were like the hair of an old 
and bald man—poor and thin. The meat 





SPYING FOR GAME 


of the stag was very acceptable, as we 
had had none for a week. 

Friday Dan and I went up the river in 
the canoe for six or seven miles. Per- 
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haps this was the first canoe which had 
ever floated on this part of the stream. 
We passed an Indian trapper’s camp, but 
no one was at home, and no signs of any- 
one’s having been there for some time. 
Two fresh caribou skins were spread out 
on a log, quite dry, but no other signs of 
game. We got out and hunted the bar 
rens in several places, but drew a blank. 
We saw one stag, but too far to shoot. 
Coming back we had a fine exhibition 
of the sprinting power of the caribou. 
There was a strong wind in our face. 
Suddenly a doe and a fawn came out of 
the wood and started to cross the river 
behind us. Apparently they were in no 
way disturbed by our presence until, get- 
ting into the middle of the river, they got 
in our wind, when suddenly they rushed 
back to shore and ran along the bank 
beside us for a considerable distance. 
The poor littlke fawn had a hard time 
keeping up with his mother, and had sev- 
eral bad tumbles, but seemed in no way 
hurt. They were going so fast they could 
not stop to turn into the woods, but finally 
they came to a big lead and turned off, 
more frightened than hurt. It was a fine 
chance for a snapshot with the camera, 
but the light was too poor and I got noth- 
ing on the film. It was another instance 
of the fear inspired by the man-smell. 
Finding that the hunting ground was 
too far from camp, we determined to move. 
S and Dan and the two packers 
left on the morning of Saturday to find 
a new camping ground, with the under- 
standing that the packers were to return 
and I to go back with them. This they did, 
reporting that S had got a very fine 
forty-point head. I was, of course, eager 
to go, as I had been in the country nine 
days and had not had a shot. Sunday I 
spent in camp, reading, washing and rest- 
ing. It was a glorious, bright day, like 
the four which were to follow it—not a 
cloud and with a moderate west wind. 
Early Monday we left camp, leaving 
some supplies, which, alas! we were not 
to see again. The new camp was six 
miles away, over two ranges of hills, and 
at a considerably higher elevation than 
the river. There was a beautiful brook 
close at hand with the clearest and cold- 
est of water, and lots of dry wood. A 








fire had swept the country many years 
before, and over great tracts there were 
multitudes of fallen trees. Some new 
trees had grown up, so that the country 
was only sparsely wooded. The fallen 
trees made the going very hard, but gave 
plenty of firewood. Here we stayed and 
hunted for a week. 

The packers went twice to the cache 
camp—a two days’ trip—taking down 
heads and bringing back supplies. They 
reported that bears had eaten all the sup- 
plies left in the river camp, but the main 
lot in the cache camp was safe. We set 
a gun trap for the bears, but they did not 
return. 

We were then only a short distance 

*from Middle Ridge, which is indicated on 
all the maps, and about forty miles from 
the railroad. 

Many were the long tramps we took 
and the hours we spent watching. Near- 
ly all the game we got was on one par- 
ticular marsh about two miles long and 
a mile wide. Here we watched for hours, 
choosing a spot in a wooded island near 
the center. From this we could see a long 
distance in every direction. S seemed 
to have all the luck. He got four fine 
heads within a few days, before I got any. 
Two of these heads were forty-pointers 
and as fine as grow. Finally I shot 
two small heads in one day. The first 
head I got in this wise: 

We were watching in the middle of the 
big marsh when, rather suddenly (they 
always come along when you are not ex- 
pecting them), a big stag and three does 
came in sight. His antlers were not very 
large, but quite regular and nice. It was 
soon evident that the lead they were fol- 
lowing would bring them near enough for 
a long shot, but there was a deep gully 
between us and parallel with their course, 
and by getting into that we could take a 
position much nearer and where we would 
not be seen. So we took a spurt of a hun- 
dred yards, crouched down and waited. 
Very soon the stag was about as near 
(200 yards) as he was likely to come. So 
Dan said “Shoot!” My position was very 
awkward for shooting, and I missed the 
first shot. The stag stopped and turned 
nearly facing me, but with one side show- 
ing a little. I got up on my knees, when 
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I had a better chance to shoot, and aimed 
at his shoulder. 

At the crack of the rifle he fell, got up 
and fell, and then got up again and dis- 
appeared behind some trees. 

Here followed one of the finest exhi- 
bitions of patient tracking of a wounded 
animal I have ever seen. From the 
amount of blood lost, it was evident that 
he was hard hit. It was impossible to 
follow his tracks, as there were tracks 
everywhere, but by searching for blood 
on the grass and trees, after nearly an 
hour Dan found him just dying nearly 
half a mile from where I had shot him. 
I had shot a little to one side of my mark, 
and had smashed his thigh bone at the 
hip joint. The bullet had done terrible 
execution, as a bullet from a .33 always 
does, but had missed the big artery, and 
so he bled to death slowly. 

Just as we had finished skinning him, 
a small stag came running by in the open, 
having seen us before we saw him, and I 
stopped him with one bullet behind his 
shoulder. I now had two within two 
hours, and felt that my luck had turned. 
The next day I got another, by a long 
shot, with a very fair head. Then there 
was a pause of several days. 

The last day of the season had arrived. 
I had been hunting nearly two weeks and 
had only one head worth mounting, and 
that none too good, and I was getting 
desperate. Camp was broken that morn- 
ing, and Dan and I were left alone to 
hunt and to return to the river camp that 
evening. We were out on the marsh be- 
fore sunrise and watched for a while, but 
there was no game but foxes in sight. So 
we returned to the now deserted camp, 
ate some luncheon left there for us, and 
started in a new direction, intending to 
take a ten-mile tramp before getting to 
camp, over some country we had seen on 
a previous trip. We had not gone more 
than half a mile when, coming out of a 
little wood, we were startled by a great 
splashing and rushing through the woods. 
Dan ran on and, after looking through 
the glass for a moment, motioned me to 
hurry. Coming up with him, I saw 
through the trees a small herd of caribou 
headed by a fine stag standing 200 yards 
away. One shot through his neck was 
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enough. He fell, rolled over and was 
dead. Unfortunately, he was in a very 
wet place, but we managed to pull him to 
a dryer spot, and then Dan took off his 
head and body skin. The horns were 
splendid, with over thirty points. 

With these trophies we went back to 
camp, where Dan trimmed off the scalp 
to make it as light as possible, and we 
were ready for our six-mile tramp to the 
river camp. As the packers were coming 
back for another load, we left the body 
skin for them, as we each had a load 
without it. Unfortunately, it began to 
rain soon after we started, which soon 
made our packs very heavy, and we ar- 
rived in camp drenched to the skin—for 
the first time on the trip—and very tired. 
We saw a big stag on the way over, and 
could have got him, but we had shot our 
limit; and, although we might easily have 
thrown away one set of little horns and 
substituted his for it, like good sportsmen 
we abided strictly by the law and let him 
go in peace. 

It rained hard all that night, but the 
morning dawned bright and clear. The 
river had risen about four inches, so we 
had little trouble in getting down. In 
three days we did what it had taken us 
six days to do going up. Our load was 
quite as heavy, for nine caribou heads 
and skins make a load quite equal to our 
supply of provisions. 

The last evening at the cache camp we 
had an illustration of the way the stags 
act in the rutting season. A big fellow 
with a splendid head crossed the river a 
little below the camp, and came up to 
within thirty feet of us, grunting and 
shaking his head, with tongue out, evi- 
dently spoiling for a fight. Fearing he 
would get among the canoes turned up 
on the bank and do damage, we were 
obliged to stone him away. He went with 
great reluctance. Evidently the law mak- 
ing a closed season from October Ist to 
20th is a good one. 

That night we had two inches of snow, 
but it was all gone by ten o'clock under 
a bright sun. 

The last day on the river, shooting 
rapids, was great fun, but when we got 
to the lake, at four o’clock, hoping to get 
back to Glenwood that night, we found a 
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hard sou'wester blowing and kicking up 
such a sea that we could not go on with 
our heavy canoes. After trying it for a 
little distance we were glad to run inshore 
and land. Waiting till sundown, the wind 


went down a little, and we started for 
the island where we had lunched com- 
ing up. 


Beyond that was a channel a mile and 
a half wide before we could get under 
the lee of the shore. We did not dare 
try it in the dark, and so camped on the 
island. We were up before daylight, hop- 
ing all the time the wind would go down. 
Finally, about seven o'clock, there seemed 
to be a lull, and we made a quick start. 
The wind had a sweep of twelve miles or 
more, and, as it had blown hard for 
twenty-four hours, the waves were high. 
However, by dint of good seamanship and 
hard paddling we got safely across, though 
I must confess my heart was in my throat 
most of the time. The wind came up 
again hard before we got quite across. 
It was the only adventure with any spice 
of danger that we had on the trip. 

Getting to Glenwood, we spread out 
everything we had in the bright sunshine 
for a few hours, and then packed our 
trunks. There was a long wait until mid- 
night for the train, but the game warden 
kindly invited us to his which 
helped us to pass the time. 

We arrived in St. Jolin’s the next morn- 
ing, crated our heads and skins at the 
store of our good friend Mr. Ellis, got a 
permit to export our trophies, got back 
our deposit, and sailed that evening, with 
all our spoils, for Halifax. From there 
we took the train direct for Boston and 
then home. 

Thus ended the trip. On the whole it 
was one of the best we have ever enjoyed. 
We had secured nine heads—six of them 


house, 


including two black ones. 
< 
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good, four splendid. Caribou hunting in 
Newfoundland, as we did it, is one of the 
best sports we have ever had, unless it be 
elk hunting in the Rockies. The game, 
as we hunted, is quite as hard to get as 
either elk or antelope, and much harder 
than moose, either calling or still hunt- 
ing. The trophies are quite as handsome 
and the skins much better. 

Of other game we saw very little. In 
some parts of the island the willow grouse 
is said to be very plentiful. We saw only 
two flocks. They are most excellent eat- 
ing, reminding one more of prairie chick- 
en than anything else. Foxes seemed to 
be plentiful. We saw and heard many, 
As the closed 
season for foxes was on, we refrained 
from shooting, the more so as the dis- 
tance was generally great, and we feared 
to scare other game. We saw very few 
geese and ducks. It was probably too 
early. As one-third of the island is under 
water, wild fowl must be very plentiful in 
season. 

It is worthy of note that there are no 
snakes, frogs or toads on the island; nor 
did we see any mosquitoes. But of one 
pest we saw more than we wanted, viz., 
black flies. As Millais in his book on 
Newfoundland mentions their presence, 
we went prepared, and lucky we did. In 
our part of the world black flies disappear 
in August, but in Newfoundland they last 
until November or later. After a degree 
of cold which made ice a quarter of an 
inch thick at night, the next day they 
were out as lively and vicious as ever. 
They sharpen their teeth on hailstones 
and love to skate and snowball. We had 
one snowstorm, but it did not hurt them 
a bit. A friend who was there for the 


late season told me they were very bad 
all through October. 























“MY, BUT THOSE CANVASBACKS LOOKED BIG!” 


SCULLING FOR DUCKS 


BY J. F. 


AVE you ever planned all week for 
H: duck hunt, and then found that 

you had drawn one of those warm, 
calm days on which the ducks do not fly? 
That’s what we did last trip. 

We crossed the bay from San Francisco 
to Alameda about two o'clock Saturday 
afternoon and, after reaching the boat- 
house, pulled some grass to dress the boat. 
When that was done, we thought a little 
trip out on the bay to see how many 
ducks there were would be a good way to 
spend the evening. 

The birds were there all right, and 
plenty of them, too—bluebills, ruddy 
ducks, whistlers, coots, and a few canvas- 
backs were feeding all over the bay, and 
it made us wish pretty hard that a strong 
wind would be blowing in the morning 

On the way in we decided to do our 
hunting next morning at the oyster beds 
below Bay Farm Island. The oyster beds 
of San Francisco Bay are marked out 
differently from those of Eastern waters. 
Stakes are driven about two inches apart 
to keep out the stingray, a big, oyster- 
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eating fish resembling a skate. The stakes 
along the boundaries of the beds at low 
water look like a picket fence, and make 
a fairly good hide for duck hunters. 

Next morning at four o'clock we were 
up, and after a hastily eaten breakfast, 
started down the bay. There was no need 
to hurry, as there was time to spare, but 
I can’t take time to eat when going after 
ducks—I know how much it means to be 
ready for the early morning flight, and 
am always afraid I'll miss it. 

As we rowed along in the darkness we 
could hear flocks of ducks rising ahead 
of us, and every bunch that rose made us 
add a little to our prayer for wind at 
daybreak. 

We reached the oyster beds a half hour 
ahead of time, selected a spot among the 
stakes, about a half mile offshore, and set 
out the decoys. 

There was no blind to build, as we 
were going to shoot from the grass-cov- 
ered boat, so we sat there, watching the 
faint light grow stronger in the eastern 
sky, and how we hoped the wind would 
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“AS NEAR AS THIS” 


blow! But it didn’t, and broad daylight 
found us sitting there, looking at the big 
flocks of ducks, knowing that all chance 
was gone for any sport over decoys, for 
there would be no wind until afternoon. 

Some years ago on my duck hunts I 
would get peevish if I struck a day like 
this. I used to sit there, cussin’ at those 
big flocks of dozing ducks, and just long 
for a wind to start them moving,—or I’d 
wish for some way to get at them. Now 
I don’t cuss,—no, I haven’t gotten any 
more religion, nor has my disposition 
changed—but I have learned to scull, and 
that means I will get some shooting even 
if there are no birds flying. 

So on this day we picked up the decoys, 
stowed them in the bow out of the way, 
placed the long sculling oar in position, 
and then, as the ducks would not come to 
us, we went after them. 

Three or four hundred yards off to the 
right there was a flock of about fifteen 
bluebills, and we selected them for a first 
try. 

Buster got in position low down in the 





bow, and | lay behind, gripping the oar 
in my right hand. I swung the bow 
around to face the ducks, and commenced 
sculling. I worked slowly up to within 
one hundred yards of the ducks before 
they began to notice, and then they only 
raised their heads slightly. We slid along 
very quickly to the seventy-five-yard mark, 
and I could see their black heads rising 
higher as they watched that bunch oi 
grass approaching. I sculled slower now, 
for a few of the drakes were getting wor 
ried,—one was swimming away, then turn- 
ing back and twisting his head from side 
to side, taking a look first with one eye, 
then with the other. 

By this time Buster was getting anxious, 
for I noticed her hand tighten on the grip 
of her gun, and I know that my heart 
was pounding as it did once when I 
crawled up to a buck. If that one sharp 
old drake were not in the flock, I felt 
sure I could make this shot, but, with 
him exciting the others, I knew that the 
slightest mistake would send them off be- 
fore we were near enough. My hand 
trembled as I swung the oar back and 
forth, trying my best not to make a sound, 
and I thought, “Oh! if that drake would 
only keep quiet a few seconds!” 

We were now about sixty yards from 
them, and I took hold of my gun with 
my left hand, for in a minute more we 
would be close enough, and I had made up 
my mind to pick that old “he one” when 
I shot. 

The flock was swimming now, so I 
slowed to almost a stop, and when they 
were off about eighty yards they stopped 
swimming, and I started ahead again. This 
time I knew we could get to that forty- 
yard range, and was working very care- 
fully, cutting down the distance every in- 
stant, when the old drake jumped, and the 
balance of the flock went with him. 

We rose now from our cramped posi 
tions, and watched them go off down the 
bay to light with a big raft of other 
“bluies.” 

I had been sculling for close to twen- 
ty minutes, fifteen of which were as full 
of excitement as one can get at any kind 
of hunting, and my right arm was so tired 
I could hardly move it, but I hadn’t no- 
ticed that while sneaking up to that flock. 
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There were other flocks not far off, and 
we were soon after one of them, another 
bunch of bluebills. This time I sculled 
slower, and was up to within seventy-five 
yards before they noticed us at all, and 
as we drew closer to them I couldn’t see 
any that were in a hurry to jump. I kept 
on as slowly as I could, and was near 
enough to shoot before they became sus- 
picious. When we rose above the grass 
on the boat, the flock didn’t wait to figure 
out how that bunch of floating grass could 
contain two hunters—they were off in a 
hurry, but our shooting brought three of 
them to the water again. 

We picked up the dead birds, and then 
got out the field glasses to locate another 
flock of good ducks. Our shooting had 
driven off any that were near, and, though 
we could see ducks on the water in the dis- 
tance, it was hard to distinguish with the 
naked eye good birds from coots. 

With the glasses I could see a large 
flock, off about a half mile, and they looked 
like canvasbacks, but it was such a big 
flock I thought it useless to try them, for 
it is seldom one can scull up to a flock of 


three or four hundred. When there are 
so many together there is more chance of 
there being among them an old “he one” 
who is wise. And no matter how care- 
fully you go about it if one nervous duck 
starts the whole flock will go. But I 
often try one of those big rafts of ducks, 
and, as Buster thought we ought to take 
a chance because they were “cans,” I de- 
cided to go after them. We were all of 
twenty minutes getting to within one hun- 
dred yards of them, but it certainly was 
worth the long scull, even if we shouldn’t 
get a shot, for that flock of at least four 
hundred canvasbacks was a sight we won't 
forget. 

I couldn’t jolly myself into hoping we 
would get close enough, because the flock 
was spread out so that the birds on either 
end would surely see the oar moving be- 
hind the stern,—but we were getting closer 
and I began to have hopes, and even 
thought of how exact I would be in hold- 
ing on to each bird I shot at. 

The flock was spreading now and they 
actually seemed to be making an open- 
ing for us to pass through, and by squint- 





“I KEPT ON AS SLOWLY AS I COULD” 

















rarer: 








A BENT SCULLING OAR 


ing out of the corners of my eyes (1 
didn’t dare turn my head) I could see that 
there were ducks on each side of the boag, 
but a little too far off to kill. My, but 
those “cans” looked big,—seen through the 
grass on the boat some of the drakes 
looked as big as geese—and how I hoped 
we would get a shot! 

The big bunch had now broken into two 
distinct flocks, with a few scattered ducks 
directly ahead, so I turned the boat a lit- 
tle and pointed straight at the flock on the 
left. They were swimming pretty fast, 
and my arm was beginning to play out— 
if we didn’t get close enough within a 
few minutes those “cans” would simply 
swim away, because I couldn’t scull fast 
enough to keep up. I decided to take hold 
of the oar with both hands and make a 
last sprint to gain the few yards that 
would give us a shot. I sculled along 
slowly for a minute while wriggling into 
a position to use both hands, and when | 
caught hold of the oar with my left hand 
and braced my back against the side of the 
boat I started pumping that oar about a 
million strokes to the minute. I gave up 
the idea of going quietly, all I wanted was 
speed. 

At this point Buster became so excited 
that she forgot we were trying to get a 
shot, and raised her head above the grass 
to get a better view of the flock—and up 
went the whole bunch. Buster threw her 
gun to her shoulder and fired the same in- 
stant I yelled that they were too far, and 
dinged if she didn’t cut a big drake out 
of that bunch, and he was “killed dead,” 
too. 

We had three bluebills and a canvasback, 
and my arm was tired, as I had not been 


doing any sculling for a long while, so we 
decided to head for home. On the way in 
we took two more “bluies’’ out of a small 
flock, and missed another shot. 

We had a fine morning’s shooting, and 


THREE POSITIONS IN SCULLING 




















Sculling for Ducks 


ott a day when we would have had no 
ducks at all if it were not for sculling. 

Any of you shooters who hunt over de- 
coys can easily learn to scull. You will 
find that it means getting a little shooting 
now and then when you couldn’t get a shot 
over decoys. One can scull up to ducks on 
sloughs and rivers as well as on open wa- 
ter, and it works with blacks, mallards, 
sprig and teal the same as with bluebills. 

Any small boat, round or flat bottomed, 
with a square stern, can be rigged for 
sculling by cutting a 2'%-inch or 38-inch 
hole in the stern board. The hole must 
be near the water, so, before cutting it, 
have someone lie in the boat, and then 
mark a spot about three inches above the 
water, and six inches from the side of the 
boat; let that mark be the lower edge of 
the hole. When hole is cut, round off the 
edges and face with leather. If stern 
board is one inch thick, and you have made 
a three-inch hole, a piece of leather 4x9 
inches will face it. 

Next make a wooden plug that will fit 
snugly into the sculling hole—you will 
need this to cork the hole when rowing. 

A straight oar can be used for sculling, 
but one with a large bent blade is best. I 
bought a 12-foot oar, to get the large 
blade, and then cut off part of the handle. 
Picture No. 5 shows how oar should be 
bent and leathered. 

If a straight oar be used, the grass on 
the boat must be higher, because to get the 
blade deep enough you would have to raise 
the handle higher, and when sneaking up 
to ducks you must keep your sculling arm 
down as low as possible, for a duck will 
see the slightest movement. 
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lf you have the hole and oar ready, 
and care as much about duck shooting as |, 
you will be anxious to get at the scuiling, 
so take the pictures on page 602 and go 
to your boat. In these pictures you will 
see a white strip of paper on the end of 
the oar at the sculler’s hand; that strip 
shows the slant of blade in the water. Get 
oar in place, sit on floor of boat, and hold 
oar so blade is flat in the water, and then 
mark the handle with a horizontal strip. 
Now grasp oar, as in picture No. 1, with 
hand drawn close to body (see that you 
have blade at correct angle), and push oar 
from you to position in picture No. 2. 
Then turn oar, as in No. 3, and pull to- 
wards you to first position. You have 
now made a complete forward and back- 
ward stroke, and all there is to sculling 
is to keep on doing the same thing. At 
first you will find it awkward to steer 
while sculling, but that will come to you 
in a short time. 

This sculling game is fine for short trips 
of an afternoon. Often you will have a 
chance to run out for a couple of hours, 
but if you had to set out a flock of decoys 
and then pick them up again most of your 
time would be gone. But with sculling 
there is nothing to do but take your oar 
and gun and be off. 

You can sit in the boat and slide up a 
slough without making a sound, or you 
can lie down and sneak up to ducks,— 
sometimes. I don’t say that you can get 
up to every flock—I have tried ‘a half 
dozen different bunches at times without 
getting a shot, but you can crawl up to 
them once in a while and it certainly is - 
great sport trying. 
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A PLAIN TALE OF 
TWENTY-EIGHT 


A TURKEY AND A 


BEING THE TRUTHFUL ACCOUNT OF A BIG GAME HUNT WHEREIN APPEARS 
NO BIG GAME AND BUT MINUTE QUANTITIES OF HUNTING 


BY S. D. 


mood for killing a few deer, and 

have much of spare time on your 
hands, and happen to know just whére 
job lots of cervus virginianus may be 
discovered by cursory inspection with the 
most casual eye, it is probable that your 
best friends will advise you to go ahead 
and work the fever out of your system. 
A really good friend will never give coun- 
sel contrary to your wishes. There are no 
exceptions to this rule. If he says “Don’t 
go,” that means you've got him sized up 
wrong—he is not a true friend, but more 
than likely has secret connection with 
some vile conspiracy to prevent your hav- 
ing the time of your life. Give him some 
sixteen-strand, hard-twisted talk, and keep 
right on patching the holes in your old 
hunting coat. In planning hunting trips, 
as in making love to a widow, the man 
who hesitates is lost. As the poet justly 
remarks, ’tis better to have shot craps and 
lost than to have rattled the bones none 
whatever. A stone that doesn’t roll more 
or less is rarely credited with more than 
a stubbed toe; by rolling, it may start an 
avalanche and kill some prospector’s pack 
mule. It would be quite easy to go on for 
a week—regular eight-hour shifts and 
overtime—quoting proverbs corrobora- 
tive of my line of argument—but what’s 
the use? If there is possibility of a deer 
hunt, nothing short of sudden death will 
keep you from going, and during the re- 
maining years of an all-too-short life you 
will be chuckling to yourself because you 
went. 

Now there is seemingly a widespread 
misunderstanding of the term “deer hunt.” 
Contrary to the popular idea it does not 
necessarily mean an excursion upon which 
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deer are killed, or even seen. Bear well 
in mind this consoling fact, against the 
time when you attempt renewing acquaint 
ance with the deer of yesteryear. It might 
be different if the bucks and does and lit- 
tle fawns had been holding down a regu- 
lar job at so much per week, under the 
protection of our glorious spangled ban- 
ner, the Civil Service Law and an Irish 
policeman. But in what Thompson-Seton 
calls the animal world—to distinguish it 
from that other world which is sometimes 
so hard to classify with exactitude— 
there’s no such thing as continuing an 
even tenor of ways long enough to know 
whether it is tenor or soprano falsetto. 
Moving day comes oftener than once a 
year, and there is continual annoyance by 
guns and axes and crosscut saws, cal- 
culated to induce restlessness and a desire 
to explore the country across the creek. 
But the fact that the deer have gone in 
no respect invalidates your right and abil- 
ity to hunt for them. Thank the Lord! 
this is a free country, and the average 
railroad fare to a perfectly good quality 
of deer-hunting country is only two and 
one-half cents a mile. 

Let me tell you about my 1912 deer 
hunt. 

Circumstances necessitated deferring 
my departure until the morning subse- 
quent to Thanksgiving Day. Possibly you 
might understand without further ex- 
planation—it was the roast duck. The 
rush and stress of butchering and dress- 
ing deer would likely leave no available 
time for mallard shooting. Moreover, the 
mallards one finds in the Arkansas swamps 
are almost invariably raw, whereas the 
brace I helped to put away prior to start- 
ing South were crisp and brown, and 
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full of ruddy and palatable juices, and 
had weighed just eleven pounds after 
plucking and drawing. My own weight, 
before and after taking? Don’t press 
the question. So far as possible, in this 
short article, the personal note shall re- 
main unsounded. 

But it is permissible to say something 
about the gun that was to kill the game. 
There are quite a few sportsmen who, 
like myself, prefer to undertake each an 
nual outing with new equipment through- 
out—not necessarily because the old one 
has been sold or “soaked,” nor in the 
hopes of securing heretofore unobtainable 
results in the way of game killing. The 
love of new things pervades all of human- 
kind; a new gun is the most beautiful 
work of man—ii you happen to be from 
Missouri, | can show you. FIELD AND 
STREAM is in a measure responsible for 
my latest choice of weapon, for it gave 
space to Charlie Askins’ article on the 
28 gauge. Than the aforesaid Askins, 
there is no man for whom I hold higher 
personal regard, or for whose opinion of 
guns under 10 or 12 gauge I have less 
respect. His latest article, coming at 
what one might term my moment of trem- 
ulous indecision, proved an inspiration 
and a tonic. Twenty-odd years ago | had 
seen ducks and wild geese killed with a 
28 gauge of English manufacture, and as 
iar from the guns as any 12 could bring 
them down. The memory remained with 
me—even after Askins’ argument had 
been given a second reading. It is al- 
mvays interesting to conjecture by what 
mental processes the other fellow arrives 
at conclusions which we know to be un 
tenable. 

Well, when the gun came—tollowing 
me South as soon as the makers could 
adapt its originally graceful lines more 
nearly to my own—lI found myself more 
than ever the object of amused sym- 
pathy from the _ calloused-shouldered 
cannon-bearers to whom my hopes and 
plans had been confided. Weight (gro- 
cery scales—which always err in the right 
direction, if at all), exactly 5 pounds. 
Barrels, 24 inches; stock, 14, with 4-inch 
drop. One critic said it reminded him of 
a couple of carriage bolts on the end of 
a crooked fence-rail. My cheek shows 
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a couple of scars, which invariably ache 
when I look at guns with the standard 
length and drop of stock. Maybe the in- 
juries were only skin deep, but they stif- 
fened my neck so there is no longer an 
inclination to polish the buttstock with 
my side whiskers in taking aim. That's 
why I am willing to pay extra for an inch 
more of walnut and some additional crook 
when I buy a gun. Fourteen inches ot 
gunstock is about right for a 76-inch 
man. 

Last year’s big flood brought disaster 
to the best big-game hunting grounds of 
Arkansas. Many deer sought refuge upon 
the levees and the few mounds which re- 
mained unsubmerged, and were fed and 
protected by the planters. A vastly great 
er number drowned, or were slaughtered 
in their helplessness by negroes and heed- 
less white men. The overflow was strict- 
ly a Mississippi River affair; the tributary 
streams were not more than ordinarily 
“rampageous,”’ and west of Crowley's 
Ridge little harm was done the game. I 
had dropped into the oak flats, west of 
White River, choosing this region be- 
cause | had hunted there off and on for 
twenty-five years, knew every cow trail 
and deer crossing in a hundred square 
miles of mighty good country, and—quite 
as much to the purpose—could claim in- 
timate acquaintance with all the local 
hunters.. Even though you are on famil- 
iar grounds, it is a waste of valuable time 
to study present governing conditions if 
they are to be learned through a five- 
minutes’ chat with someone who already 
knows. 

It was evident at once that the only way 
I could kill a deer would be through plain 
fool luck. Last fall was the dryest on 
record, the leaves were all down—a foot 
deep in places, loose-lying and rustling at 
a touch—and half of the country had 
burned over, or was burning, fired by 
sparks from locomotives on the sawmill 
trams. The game had left the burned 
areas, because the food supply was de- 
stroyed. Elsewhere still-hunting was out 
of the question, and it was too dry for 
dogs to be of use. A good many deer had 
been killed earlier in the season. A fresh- 
ly severed bear claw was tacked up over 
the editorial desk in the office of the local 
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paper. Oodles of game in the country 
but, just then, darned hard to find, It is 
barely possible a few of my readers have 
butted into similar conditions. 

I heard a whole lot about the new gun 
those first few days, but less after it had 
been seen in action. A gun capable of 
lifting squirrels out of the top branches 
of Arkansas “bottom timber’’ is not to be 
loudly derided. There were quail in the 
hill fields. The first duck flight had passed 
coincidental with a brief cold wave a week 
or so before my arrival; but a few mal- 
lards had lingered in the creeks, wary, 
alert, taking flight at the snapping of a 
twig. 1 honestly believe every shot killed 
that would have been a kill with a 
gauge. But I must admit to more than 
ordinary care in adapting the charge to 
the work it was expected to do. Luck 
favored me in buying ammunition. At 
Von Lengerke & Antoine’s big sporting 
goods store, in Chicago, 6’s and 9’s were 
the only sizes of shot obtainable in 28 
shells. In addition to the supply obtained 
there, the makers of the gun had loaded 
for me a few boxes of shells with B and 
No. 0 buckshot. I used the B loads for 
duck, and found that they bunched well 
from either the choke or the cylinder bar- 
rel. Perfection in boring is one claim 
that the Ithaca people can make without 
fear of contradiction. This mallard shoot- 
ing was nearly all at what I consider long 
range for the average 12 bore—forty 
yards and over. On the only occasion 
when I accepted an unexpected chance 
with No. 6, I got feathers with the right 
barrel and meat with the left. It has 
been my experience that any gun will 
shoot some certain sizes of shot better 
than other sizes, and the capabilities of 
the little 28 are yet to be learned; but 
I believe that with 5's—or perhaps 4’s—it 
will do fairly satisfactory work in duck 
shooting, taking chances as they come. Of 
one thing I am convinced, however—it is 
not the gun for a pot-shooter or market 
hunter. If you intend to take snapshots 
into the brown of a flock or covey, don’t 
monkey with a 28. Stick to the old re- 
liable 12, or buy something bigger. With 
this baby gun it is a case of holding dead 
on your bird. I believe that the man who 
shoots only occasionally will get better 


and more uniform results than his neigh- 
bor who is wedded to the chain-lightning 
there-or-thereabouts holding which “de- 
livers the goods” in constant field or trap 
practice with big bores. 

Lack of time for ordering a mold pre- 
vented experimenting with round bullets 
in the cylinder-bore right barrel. That 
will come later. The selection of No. 0 
buck for deer loads was merely an off- 
hand guess. There is room in the shell 
for only four dropped in loosely, whereas 
a smaller size should be used which will 
permit “chambering” three to the layer. 
In these shells a fine bird shot—Nos. 10 
or 12—had been added to compact the 
load. It is an old theory that this method 
gives better results than with the bigger 
shot alone. I have never given the plan 
a comparative test, but must confess I 
am not a believer in its efficacy. After 
dissecting one of the 0 loads I doubted 
their utility, but when tested at target al- 
most invariably the four shot would mark 
the corners of a square—at thirty yards 
range I could cover all four with my hat. 
I stand willing to buy a few chances at 
deer, these same loads at forty yards, at 
five dollars a shot. 

A northeast wind and a flurry of rain 
which speedily turned to sleet, hurried a 
last flight of wildfowl from their North- 
ern feeding grounds, but the four weeks 
of my vacation were practically passed. 
The first of the migration dropped into the 
willow oak flats on the day before Christ 
mas. At noon following the holiday I 
started upon my return to New York by 
way of Memphis and the Southern Rail- 
road. The end of my hunt was not yet 
arrived, but from mere mortals the hap- 
penings of the future are hidden. So far 
the biggest of my big game had been a 
swamp rabbit, yet from the standpoint of 
enjoyment I could not call the hunt other 
than a success. I'll tell you why: 

Did you ever walk through a Southern 
woods swept clean of briars anu crackling 
twigs by fire and then washed by a few 
morning sprinkles? The charred grass- 
roots are like velvet under foot, springy 
and noiseless. There are no vines or 
bushes to tangle your ankles, for hun- 
dreds of yards in every direction the view 
is unobstructed beneath the big trees, and 
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you can go on and on indefinitely with- 
out weariness or slackening interest. From 
ten to twenty miles of this was my daily 
“stunt,” and every mile added to my lease 
of life, clearing the cobwebs out of my 
brain, reawakening stagnated digestive 
organs, livening an impaired circulation, 
and putting strength and snap into re- 
laxed and flabby muscles. It is wonderful 
how quickly this sort of thing will get one 
back into form. No professional trainer 
would have worked me as hard as I 
worked myself, or so speedily secured re- 
sults. I was carrying practically no 
weight handicap—the little 28 was feather 
light. I crisscrossed the old familiar 
grounds and lived again the successes of 
two eventful decades. Along this dimly 
defined trail I had once staggered under 
the weight of a five-point buck. In the 
slash back of yonder ridge a flock of tur- 
keys flushed around me one morning, and 
I had scored a double on the wing. And 
here is the cluster of scaly-bark hickories 
—now only a group of stumps—which 
could be depended upon for a half-dozen 
squirrels any time in the nut season. Too 
often it was necessary to mentally replace 
the vanished trees upon their decayed 
stumps in substantiating a halfway recog- 
nition of the lay of the land. The saw- 
mill must be reckoned among the chief 
enemies of woodland game. Where it 
comes there is an end of cover and food 
supply—protection and the means of sus 
taining life. 

There were a couple of empty 28-gauge 
shells in my pocket when I boarded the 
train. I had carried them for weeks, be- 
cause every man and boy in the country 
had heard of the little gun and I was 
continually being asked all sorts of ques- 
tions about the ammunition it used. One 
of these shells came to light when I filled 
my pipe in the smoking compartment of 
the chair car, and was immediately 
pounced upon by a black-garbed young fel- 
low whom I had sized up as a theological 
student, and who proved to be a shoe 
salesman from St. Louis. He kept the 
“empty” as a curiosity, but first it had 
passed from hand to hand and been the 
subject of an hour’s critical discussion. 
An old farmer, crowded into the corner 
by the window, had said less than any of 
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the others, and 1 was somewhat surprised 
to have him follow me when I went for- 
ward to my seat. 

“I want to see that gun,” he said. “I 
want to see it shot at game. Oh, that part 
of it don’t cut no ice—” interrupting my 
proffered regrets that circumstances made 
the gratification of his wishes quite im- 
possible—“You say the gun an’ ca’tridges 
are in your suit-case. Stop off at my place, 
an’ in an hour I can push you right on top 
of a gang of turkeys. You ain’t ridin’ on 
a through ticket?” 

Luckily I had purchased mileage, in- 
tending to stop over at several points 
along the way. I told him this and he 
grinned cheerfully. 

“You can hit the next train—or you 
can camp with me a week or a month, 
Why, that boy of mine will go hog wild 
over that popgun of your’n. I’ve got good 
dogs—fine as silk on turkey—an’ the best 
saddle hosses you ever rid.” 

As a compromise measure I proposed 
letting him see the gun, and we went back 
to the smoker, where the conductor pres- 
ently joined us and at once commenced 
backing the old man’s game. It was strictly 
contrary to service rules and regulations, 
but he would give me a note to the auditor 
of the next train that would make good 
the forfeited mileage. And I might as 
well have accepted this favor, because 
when the train slackened speed for my 
aged friend’s station he simply said “Come 
on!” and was out and down the steps, tak- 
ing suit-case and gun with him. Typical 
Southern hospitality? Well, the old stock 
of Southerners never turn a guest from 
their doors, but it is rather unusual to pull 
a stranger off a through train—I was 
going to add, “against his will,’ but that 
would have been a misstatement. The 
Lord knows I wanted that turkey! 

We were the better part of two hours 
locating the flock, because wild turkeys 
wander quite a little during the day, and 
we first looked for them where they were 
usually found hours earlier or later. “That 
boy of mine” proved to be a man well 
along toward thirty, a younger edition of 
his father, and equally anxious to learn 
the possibilities of what he was pleased to 
term “mighty nigh no gun at all.” “You'll 
need sixes,” he told me upon starting. I 
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nodded and foddered both barrels with 
B’s. Maybe it wasn’t fair—but turkeys 
are turkeys. 

And at least, when I had nearly given up 
hope, the dogs ran into ‘em in a shoulder- 
high thicket and six big fellows flushed 
wild. “Clean out of range!” growled one 
of my companions—both of them were 
flanking me, but a step or two in the rear— 
and neither lifted a gun. Just then an old 
hen came a bit nearer. I would have 
guessed the distance then at sixty yards; 
now, I doubt it having been over forty-five. 
It was a quartering shot, and I feared I 
hadn't led her enough—but she crashed 
back in to the bushes as dead as ever a 
turkey was killed with a bigger gun. 

Rejoice with me, O my brethren! Or, 
if it suits you better, grieve that another 
sportsman of years and promise has suc- 


cumbed to senile dementia and gone to 
barking on a false trail. Whichever way 
best pleases you—and darned if I care! I 
am tickled over that turkey, those quail 
and them mallards, all given every chance 
that was coming to them, and then fairly 
killed with the littlest real shotgun on the 
market. Listen. If the plain, everyday 
variety of shooting has grown wearisome 
to you—if there no longer comes a thrill 
when you smother a bird with a handful 
of shot from the old 12-bore—or if you 
have never calculated that carrying an 8- 
pound gun for six hours is equivalent to 
toting 480 pounds of wood and metal for 
six minutes—I can conscientiously pre- 
scribe the 28-gauge remedy and guarantee 
its infallibility. And I predict that within 
a year Doc Askins will be dosing his pa- 
tients out of the same bottle. 





WILD GEESE 


BY DOROTHY PAUL 


Hoar-frost white on the river-sedge, 
Hoar-frost white on the upland ledge, 
And winds that cry! 


A stir of wings in the misty fens, 

A flash of wings in the lowland glens- 
Wild grey wings in a saffron sky, 
Where the wild geese flv! 


Hoar-frost white and a day that’s done, 
Evening mist-and set of sun, 
And hopes that die— 
And ’prisoned wings in the heart astir, 
That flutter back to days that were, 
Swift and high, through a sunless sky, 
As wild geese fly! 














MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


A WESTERN QUAIL HUNT FOR THE BIG BLUE HANDSOME BOY OF THE ROCKIES 


BY OTTO M. JONES 


Puotos BY THE AUTHOR 


three of the office staff (Struthers, 

Grover Cook and myself) a three- 
and-a-half-days’ vacation, to begin when 
the noon ball dropped. 

I had all kinds of pastimes planned for 
a very short time and any one of them 
might well be termed a frolic. There 
was, for instance, a trip to Fall Creek 
after salmon. Some neighbors had just 
returned from such an expedition with an 
excellent catch of the kings of the water, 
and if memory served rightly I was to 
have a baked salmon dinner, a choice cut 
from one of these beauties so generously 
left on our kitchen table by our lucky as 
well as good-hearted neighbor. Other fa- 
vorite castles in ether were: A deer hunt 
in the brakes of the Dead Indian coun- 
try; a duck hunt on the Klamath Marshes, 
and, last and most improbable of all, a 
goose hunt on “The Willows.” 

I would put it to a vote of the house 
(the house is my better half, who enjoys 
a good day in the field as well as anyone) 
and we would take the trip most agree- 
able to both. 

Just as I reached this point in my mind’s 
wanderings, the noon whistles blew their 
straggling blasts, telling us three that our 
short vacations or holidays had begun, and 
I became suddenly aware that instead of 
spearing salmon on Fall Creek, hunting 
deer in the brakes, shooting ducks on the 
Klamath, or geese on “The Willows,” 
I was perched on my long-legged draught- 
ing table stool, bending over a piece of 
well-tacked paper which I had uncon- 
sciously covered with imaginary wooded 
hills, wide expanses of marsh lands, leap- 
ing salmon, and all kinds of fantastical 
and improbable sketches. 

I had gone but a block from the office 


Ts superintendent had just promised 


when | stopped short in front of a win- 
dow. I had passed this same window on 
an average of three or four times a day 
and could swear it had been dressed the 
same for the past two weeks, and had 
barely glanced at it in passing. To-day 
I stopped. An indescribable something 
reached out and drew me to a right-angle 
stop, facing the window. Needless to say, 
this window contained a great display of 
sporting goods, and as | gazed I con- 
templated. 

Yes, there was just the spear I wanted 
to gig those big, dark-backed boys in 
the neck with. Gee! I could just see the 
water boil as they bucked in their attempts 
to rid themselves of those sharp-bearded 
prongs! And there were all kinds of 
rifles for those old ghostlike bucks that 
would be sure to gather in the shelter of 
The Brakes from the first storms of the 
fall. 

I would need none of these, for my old 
rifle was somewhere in hiding where I 
had put it away after my last deer hunt 
almost a year ago. 

Shotguns and shells of various makes 
and sizes were also displayed in rows 
and stacks. I would need none of the 
guns,—but ammunition? I would hurry 
home and see just how my stock stood in 
that line. 

With this idea in mind I struck out for 
the little home, on a brisk walk that quick- 
ened at the thought of deciding with 
“Pal” as to just which trip we should 
take, and almost broke into a run when 
about a block from home I thought of 
that salmon baked to a brown and full of 
dressing. 

I burst through the house like a school- 
boy on the last day of school before the 
Christmas holidays, calling: “Pal! Pal! 
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Oh, Pal! 1 say, Pal!” There was really 
no use to yell, for | knew exactly where 
she would be at that time, but | had to 
relieve my system, so I went on through 
the house calling. Reaching the kitchen 
I found her as anticipated, just putting 
the finishing touches to that baked salmon 
as she transferred it from the baking pan 
to a serving platter. Hanging my coat 
and hat on a nearby chair, | began carry- 
ing the filled dishes in to the table. When 
we had taken our places at the table, Pal 
broke in with: “Well! what is it now, 
to cause such an outburst of enthusiasm, 
and this unwonted helping-hand spirit?” 

So, in the course of the dinner I dis- 
closed my various plans, all in glowing 
lights, and told her to take her choice. 
Much to my surprise she wanted none of 
them, so I let her plan for a vacation to 
her own liking. And would you believe 
it? She turned the dimmer on all my 
proposed trips and suggested—well it 
didn’t sound bad, but I hadn’t even given 
it a thought—a quail hunt! 

The season opened the next day, she 
said, and “Del” (my younger brother) 
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had just ‘phoned, telling that he had a few 
days’ vacation from school, and was just 
dying to have me take him to Butte Creek, 
where some school chums had obtained 
permission for us to shoot quail on their 
father’s homestead. This sounded a little 
encouraging, so with dinner over I| pro- 


ceeded to the trunk room where every- 
thing in the fishing and hunting line is 


stored at the close of each season. 

After ransacking the place I found | 
would be in need of some ammunition for 
those little swift-winged beggars waiting 
for that old black boy. Oh, there! in the 
excitement of the shattering of my plans 
and arranging for the new trip I had for- 
gotten to introduce you to the star per- 
former of this hunt. Just step out to the 
kitchen and we will call him. He 
puts in most of his spare time in the barn, 
curled up in the straw. 

“Here, Nibs! Here, Nibs!” 
a bump on the barn floor as he bounces 
his warm bed. A _ little 


door 


You hear 


out of 


down 





“NIBS” 
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jingle of padlock and collar links as he 
flaps his long ears in one vigorous shake 
to rid himself of clinging straw. A pat- 
ter of feet over the plank floor and here 
he is! A cross between the Gordon set 
ter and cocker spaniel, and equal to any- 
thing from the marsh and deep water to 
hillsides covered with buck-brush and 
chaparral. 

Now, I believe you have met the entire 
party, so after telephoning Del to get his 
paraphernalia together and be on deck 
at an early hour in the morning, and 
leaving Pal to attend to the grub-box and 
cooking outfit, I will go after that am- 
munition and those other little accessories 
to every trip. 

Making a beeline for that store where 
I had seen all the necessities of the sports- 
man so temptingly displayed, I stopped for 
another look at that window before en- 
tering. And there, right in the middle of 
the display, was a picture of a bob-white, 
perched on the top rail of an old zig- 
zag fence half concealed in the growth of 
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briars and vines that grew along its bot- 
tom rails. He was only about half as 
large as the bird I had in mind, but how 
in thunder had I ever overlooked him be- 
fore? The best solution I could find was 
that my mind had been too full of big 
spears for salmon, high-powered rifles for 
deer and heavy shot for ducks and geese 
to see that central figure of ths display 
with an extra sign card suspended: 
“WATCH YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
MR. QUAIL.” And there was the cal- 
endar, with a red circle drawn around the 
date of October the fifteenth, and this was 
the fourteenth. 

I looked no farther, but walked into 
the store and asked the first clerk for 
four boxes of seven and a half chilled 
shot. While I was waiting for the shells 
the front door opened and in stepped 
Grover, one of the three vacationists. 
Seeing me standing gazing into the show- 
case, he approached with: “Ha! Old 
boy, it didn’t take you long to get the 
fever, did it?” Then, of course, the old 
question, “Which way?” 

After I had told him of the proposed 
quail hunt, he told of his plans; that he 
was leaving at daybreak in the morning 
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with “Hank” and another chum for the 
Klamath Marshes to take in my duck 
hunt. Gee! I wished Pal had decided on 
that for a trip! “Hank” was just going 
as far as the summit of the Dead Indian 
Grade where he was going to put in his 
time hunting deer in The Brakes until 
the duck shooters returned, when they 
were to pick him up at the old Stage 
Station and all would journey back to 
town, 

“There goes another favorite puff of 
smoke from my dream pipe, to be real- 
ized by another,” I mused as I settled for 
my purchases. Wishing Grover all kinds 
of luck I turned towards home, deter- 


mined to be satisfied with the little quail . 


hunt, and to make the best of it, but | 
couldn’t help thinking that perhaps | 
might have painted that duck hunt in 
brighter colors and perhaps we would 
have taken it. But then I guessed Pal 
and Del would enjoy a quail hunt best 
after all. 

Reaching home | packed the rig and 
prepared for an early start. 

The next morning we left the city and 
its cares behind at daybreak and drove 
through to our camp, after stopping at 
Brownsboro for a good long noon hour. 
“Nibs” was out covering ground most of 
the way, but never seemed to strike a 
scent that even interested him to any 
great extent in the entire distance of 
thirty-five miles. From such evidences of 
the lack of game, there was a little tinge 
of indigo in the atmosphere surrounding 
the crowd that cooked supper in camp 
after dark and finally spread its beds by 
the light of a lantern and rolled in with 
the blue sky and stars forming a fitting 
ceiling and roof. 

I didn’t intend getting out very early 
the next morning, as the ride had been 
somewhat rough, and I was tired and sore. 
Sore in more ways than one, sore from 
the unaccustomed long ride, and sore for 
giving up to this “wild goose chase” as we 
had begun to term the expedition. 

That night I dreamed of schools of 
leaping salmon, herds of large bucks with 
branching antlers, and flocks and flocks of 
ducks and honkers, but I was awakened 
just after daybreak by Del calling from 
his bed, “Hey, kid!” Before I had time 
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to answer him, | was aware of hearing a 
plaintive little whistling call from far 
up on the hillside above camp. 

I almost shook the hooks off the tar- 
paulin in my strenuous awakening of Pal, 
for I could almost see the little quail with 
his throat swelled, his long head feathers 
sticking straight back, as he stretched to 
his full height and gave his early morning 
call from some old fallen log or granite 
boulder. Without further ceremony we 
all dressed hurriedly, the only sound be- 
ing the zip! zip! of the boot laces being 
jerked through the eyelets. And, in a 
jiffy, we were hot on the trail of the chal- 
lengers. 

We crossed the field, and forming in 
line of battle, gave Nibs the open order 
and advanced into the brush. We had 
gone but a short distance when suddenly 
there was a rustling of leaves and a 
whirr of wings, followed immediately by 
the reports of three shotguns discharged 
in rapid-fire order. We each put two or 
three shots into the covey and when Nibs 
had reported with the last bird down 
we had five in the bag for a starter. We 
followed this scattered covey till we con- 
cluded that the birds still in the field had 
earned their liberty, and, as far as we 
were concerned, were welcome to it. 

Forming in line of battle again, we 
took in a good portion of the hillside with 
very little luck. So returning to camp, 
we ate our breakfast at an hour more 
suitable for dinner, and after taking a lit- 
tle rest we started again after the little 
chieftains with the long war plumes. We 
separated shortly after enic:.ug the brush 
line, Del taking the high brush line next 
to the ridge, while Pal and I beat out the 
thicker brush at the base of the slope, 
with Nibs playing a heavy role in the 
thickest of the shrubbery. Pal and I 
could hear Del warm up with a fusilade 
once in a while that resembled a young 
sham battle in sound and she and I struck 
two good coveys in the course of the 
afternoon's shoot, which put some weight 
on the strings hitched to my belt. 

As the sun began now to send its long 
shadows pointing toward camp, saying: 
“It's time to go,” we turned and- trudged 
for the open clearing that afforded good 
traveling, and swung for camp. 
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Del reached camp just as the fire began 
to burn down to coals that mean good 
things from the dutch-oven, with a string 
of birds that pulled his pack-strap deep 
into his shoulder. And when Pal put 
our double string with them, the sight 
was enough to banish all thoughts of big 
game from the mind of any lover of the 
paper shells and scattering shot. The 
only comment I had to make was: “Pal, 
when it comes to selecting a trip for 
good clean sport you are a howling suc- 
cess !” 

We felt much better than we had the 
evening of our arrival, and rolled in, con- 
tented with the lingering thoughts of a 
good day with the little winged rockets. 

The next day we made the drive home 
with light hearts, and I felt as though I 
could go back to that high table and tear 
off more work in one day than I had 
ever accomplished in any three days be- 
fore. 

On my way to work the following 
morning I took a good look at the bob- 
white on the fence rail, just long enough 
to remark: “You are some bird all right, 
but I am afraid you would never have 
been drawn had your artistic creator put 
in a day with our fellows, about twice 
your size and every inch as much game 
bird.” Finally, glancing at the rifles and 
large tackle, I thought of my first plans, 
and wondered what success the boys had 
had on the same trips. Hurrying on to 
the office of long-legged stools and high 
tables I found IT was the first vacation 
man on deck. 

Just as I was hanging my coat and 
hat on their peg, the door opened and 
there stood “Hank” (the man who had 
taken my deer hunt). Still busy putting 


my coat and hat away and without look- 
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ing around I| broke in with: “Well, I 
don’t see any of those big buck’s horns 
sticking out of your pockets?” 

To this he retorted “Fool! there wasn’t 
a sign of a buck in The Brakes big enough 
to carry a shoe horn.” 

Just at this point Grover stepped in 


with: “What’s the matter now? No 
luck?” This didn’t have the soothing ef- 
fect of ointment on Hank’s frame of 


mind, and knocking his stool to one side, 
with a spiteful kick he boiled over again, 
as he began industriously to erase imag- 
inary spots from his newly tacked paper. 

“Well, I haven’t seen any of your chests 
overburdened with medals for big kills 
yet; and if any of you bird-hunters think 
you can go into The Brakes and get deer 
when there have been no storms to drive 
them to shelter I will put in with you.” 

“Well, that was just my luck on the 
marshes,” was Grover’s reply. “No 
storms and no ducks to speak of. I hunted 
my head off and barely got enough to 
make my coat hang right.” 

Then it occurred to me that I had 
planned four good trips, but the weather 
had been unfavorable for all but one. The 
salmon fishing would have proven a suc- 
cess, perhaps, but what was salmon spear- 
ing compared to our day in the brush, 
where a little rustling in the dry leaves 
and a warning peep or two materialized 
into a grayish-brown streak, doing the 
vanishing act so rapidly that it looked 
next to impossible to bring it down with 
a small handful of shot. 

That evening, as Grover and Hank 
helped Pal and I to pick the bones of some 
of those choice quail on toast, we con- 
cluded that Pal was some judge of good 
sport, and solemnly agreed to let her take 
us all on our next hunt. 
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TRAP 


HOUSES ON PILES OUT OVER THE SEA 


THE MAN’S GAME OF TRAP-SHOOTING 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


ESSIR, it’s a man’s game!” chor- 
Y tled the enthusiastic New Member, 
excitedly ripping the side off a 
fresh box of cartridges. “You can have 
all your tennis and your golfi—me for 
this! I love it!” He slipped the box of 
shells into the pocket of his canvas trap 
belt and picked up his prized new trap 
grade pump from the rack just as the 
squad hustler came through bawling paro- 
dies on the names of five club members. 
“That’s my squad, and, bully boy! I’ve 
drawn my pet position for an opener!” 
he yelped, prancing out to the No. 2 trap 
platform and taking his stand at No. 5 
position. 

He was in great form that afternoon— 
full of sparkle, snap, the old pep—that 
sure, easy, joyous confidence that smashes 
‘em all. Four right quarters whizzed by 
him and were maced one after the other 
without a miss. 

“Gee, son, you're findin’ ’em to-day!” 


grinned the veteran at No. 4, delightedly 
noting that this smashing right quarters 
thing was becoming a habit with the 
N. M. 

“Sure! Just can’t miss ‘em!’ chuckled 
the New Member, walloping the tar out 
of a straight-away, his fifth and last bird 
at No. 5. He raised his gun muzzle and 
stepped behind the squad to the No. 1 
position. A strong northwest wind was 
blowing, from which the clubhouse had 
shielded him at No. * but at No. 1 the 
full force of the gusts whipped about him. 
He had just time to load and lay the piece 
when No. 5 fired and it was up to him to 
call “Pull!” The bird ripped from the 
trap-house, a fast straight-zway, and, just 
as he was going after it, the wind tipped 
his hat nearly over his eyes. A little 
thing, but enough to make the scorer call 
“Lawst!” and break the winning streak. 
His next two birds were the meanest that 
can be shot out of a trap-house—“wild” 
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left quarters at the No, 1 position. Our 
trap-shooter did not know that, being a 
novice, but he knew that he missed them 
both, and immediately that old pep, that 
superb confidence, that just-can’t-miss- 
‘em, began to evaporate. In spite of jam- 
ming his hat down over his ears, the wind 
would still lift it just enough to make him 
nervous, and he tried so very hard for his 
fourth bird—a right quarter and easy 
from No. 1—that he missed it also. For 
the fifth bird he had to call “Pull!” three 
times, drawing broken targets the first 
two, so that by the time the third bird 
finally got off, the strain of concentration 
on the rise had grown so acute as to make 
him miss again. 

Disgustedly he moved on to the No. 2 
position, and this brought the Old Veteran 
alongside him again at No. 1. 

“Missed every damned bird at No. 1,” 
growled the N. M., his ears going white 
with nervousness. “Bum work; only 50 
per cent so far.” 

“Yea, I seen ye stabbin’ the air full of 
holes,” chuckled the Veteran. “You want 
to take it easy, son; don’t let nothin’ get 
yr goat, no matter what else ye do. Y’re 
just goin’ to break every blamed bird ’t 
No. 2. See ’f you don’t!” 
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“Pull!” croaked the N. M. It was a 
right quarter, mild angle, and he blew it 
all to bits. 

“That’s the talk!’ cheered the Veteran. 
‘Just see what ye done to that one! Now 
get all the rest and ye’ll go out with 20.” 

The New Member prayed stoutly for a 
bunch of easy ones to restore his nerve, 
and the kind fates sent him two straight- 
aways, another right quarter and a wild 
left quarter, the latter being the only one 
that got away scot free. 

At No. 3 he was on easy street and 
broke all five, as pretty much everything 
looks like a straight-away from this posi- 
tion, and at No. 4 he poled over two fast 
right quarters, dropped one straight-away 
and got another and, to his intense sur- 
prise and satisfaction, nabbed a sizzling 
left quarter dusting away apparently at 
right angles to him. 

“Well, I got eighteen, anyhow,” he 
peeped cheerily at the Old Veteran, as 
they left the stand. “It’s a man’s game, 
I tell you! Me for another go!” He 
went over to the squad window and 
chucked in a quarter. “Put me down for 
the next squad, will you, Jimmy?” 

Yes, sir; it’s the most exhilarating 
game there is. The man that tells you 
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that trap-shooting is as monotonous as 
jumping over a stick a hundred times— 
you might kick it down accidentally fofr 
times and thus get a score of 96—simply 
doesn’t know the first thing about trap- 
shooting. Usually it is the expert on 
wild-fowl shooting that makes this crack, 
but I notice that you never find him even 
in the 80 per cent class in the big tourna- 
ments. Just think what you have to do 
to add up 96. In five squads, from five 
different positions, with all kinds of an- 
gles of flight, usually in gusty weather, 
you have to break 23 to 25 four times 
and make at least one 25 straight. Only 
those who have shot week after week at 
the traps know how infernally hard that 
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is to do. Oh, yes; it’s just like jumping 
over a stick—once in a while you might 
accidentally miss one! Well—try it! 

Trap-shooting as a sport is one with 
rifle-shooting, archery, bait-casting, re- 
volver-shooting—a combination of skill, 
nerve and eyesight that enables you to 
hit a chosen mark. Since the world be- 
gan man has always felt a certain thrill 
and pleasure in striking a distant mark 
with a missile; he is the only animal on 
earth that can do it; it’s his badge of 
superiority over tooth and claw, and the 
thrill is so deep in the blood that it never 
fails, no matter if you pulverize the flying 
clay for the thousandth time, puncture 
your hundredth three-hundred-yard bull, 
drive your nth arrow into the gold, bean 
the center float with a wooden plug, or 
shoot out the last bit of black out of the 
pistol bull. You never tire of turning the 
trick—when you do it! 

This is at the basis of the fascination 
of trap-shooting. If it were easy to hit 
every one of ’em, the sport would soon 
pall; but it’s not. The best man in our 
club is still reaching for a consistent 25 
straight. He gets one every once in so 
often; generally, though, he hangs up 24 
or 238. And his trouble is—straight- 
aways! He never misses either right or 
left quarters at any angle, but in almost 
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any string a little pop straight-away is 
likely to sizzle out of reach before he can 
nail it down, and so spoil his 25 straight; 
for the straight-away is a deceptive beast 
and is out of range before the deliberate 
man can hold on him. What he proba- 
bly needs is a little more speed. 

Another man worried along on 16's and 
18’s without material improvement until 
he had his gun straightened and a couple 
of ivory sights put on. He then aston- 
ished the onlooking world with a run of 
50 straight, and is now seldom out of the 
20 class. Yet, the day before this was 
written he did only 11, showing how even 
the winners have their off days. Oh, yes; 
trap-shooting is as easy as kicking over 
a stick! This shooter leads ’em a mile— 
according to his own version, “two miles.” 
In other words, he is slow in swinging; 
wherefore a gusty day at the traps or 
field-shooting in brush and thicket would 
be apt to knock him off the Christmas 
tree. 

And, as for us dubs, among which is 
cheerfully classed the writer of this tayle 
—we who have never, never been guilty 
of more than 19 out of 25—we have 
everything the matter with us, from 
“nerves” to sloppy holding. Trap-shoot- 
ing is just like golf or any other game 
of skill—too much butting in of The 
Brains will spoil any score. By this I 
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mean that the action is far too swift for 
mental control such as one uses in delib- 
erate rifle fire, and to hit the clay con- 
sistently you must depend largely upon 
that subconscious training of eye and 
muscle called “form.” 

Which brings us to the grandoldope on 
how to acquire it. Watch an inexperi- 
enced golf player addressing the ball. He 
makes a mountain of labor of it forsooth; 
expends a ton of energy getting his 
stance; measures at least five times his 
club distance; swings the brassie aloft 
ever so carefully, his entire mentality con- 
centrated on every movement; and then 

the stroke, resembling somewhat a para- 
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lytic reaching for his crutch, and the net 
result is a badly mutilated green and a 
50-foot bounce for the ball. He is at- 
tempting to do the impossible, to mentally 
direct every action of his muscles in driv- 
ing that ball. It can’t be done; the action 
is too swift and the mind rather interferes 
than helps. 

Along comes the veteran; he gives one 
glance at the ball, another at the distant 
green. There is a graceful, apparently 
careless, upward sweep of the club, a 
powerful, accurate stroke, and the ball 
soars over the field, and bumps, skips, 
hops and rolls onto the next green. Hole 
in two. Easy! 

Now, observe the beginner at the traps. 
Intense mental concentration in every 
feature; ears and lips gone white with 
nervousness. His turn comes to call 
“Pull!” and the gun is jammed to his 
shoulder and forcibly held over the trap- 
house. Every ounce of will-power he 
owns is looking over that barrel. What is 
he thinking about? Oh, everything! He’s 
worrying about his score, worrying over 
what kind of a bird he’s going to get, 
worrying over his shells, the fit of his 
gun, and, more than all, just plain scared 
to death. But, above all, his mind is de- 


termined to see that the gun is pointed 
right at that bird, no matter where it goes. 
Pull! A ieft quarter shoots out over the 
landscape; there is a _ wild, wobbly 
scramble of the gun muzzle after the 
scurrying bird, a second more careful 
sight in the general neighborhood of the 
target, a late pull of the trigger—and the 
scorer sings out “Lawst!” in that 
cheerfully aggravating tone that scorers 
have. 

Along comes the Renowned Profes 
sional. He points the gun—it isn’t even 
at his shoulder, yet, when he lets out a 
yeep intended to mean “Pull!” there is a 
quick wiggle of the gunstock, a spanking 
report, and the bird is ground to powder 
before it gets fifteen feet from the trap- 
house. And the answer to it is—Form; 
that subconscious training of the muscles 
that do the work under the eye’s direction, 
sc that neither requires more than general 
supervision of the brain instead of its di- 
rect assistance. Form is gotten by learn- 
ing right in the first place, and then 
sticking to it until it becomes second 
nature. 

And there is no one correct form in 
trap-shooting, as there is in golf. Every 
man has his own particular style of hold- 
ing and swinging that is his one best bet, 
and the thing to do is to develop that 
until you can swing and fire in your sleep. 
However, there are a few fundamental 
principles that nearly all shooters are 
agreed on. First, holding your gun butt 
well in, on the chest rather than on the 
shoulder muscles. This enables you to 
swing your body right or left with equal 
facility, neither way introducing any fatal 
cramping of the muscles. 

Second, fast swinging. Learn to swing 
with the bird, leading him not over a foot 
or so, and firing as you swing. It is fatal 
to stop, and it is also fatal to do as some 
shooters do—aim at a guessed point in 
the line of flight and snap, hoping that 
the charge and the bird will collide. Some 
very good shots do this, just as you would 
throw a stone ahead of a flying tin can, 
aiming at a point where you think the 
two will collide. And the average man 
has just about as much chance to shine 
with the clays that way as he has to scin- 
tillate as a pebble-caster. 
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Third, good, fast timing. I'd rather 
miss the whole twenty-five and get off 
every shot inside of one second than get 
a few of them by puttering around. The 
clay flies about thirty yards in the first 
second. It starts sixteen yards from your 
gun muzzle, so that if you get off your 
shot in four-fifths of a second you will get 
him at 40 yards in a straight-away and 
28 to 30 yards in quarter birds. If you 
potter around much the straight-away 
will be 46 yards away in a second, 54 
yards in 14% seconds (and your chances 
of hitting him are now getting as thin as 
frog’s hair); wherefore you simply must 
be prompt. Get the habit of fast timing, 
even at the sacrifice of some accuracy at 
first. You have acquired good form when 
you can hold accurately in good, fast, 
even time. Having this drilled into your 
subconscious muscular system, your brain 
is free to exercise judgment on such mat- 
ters as lead, windage, shot drift, etc. 

As to lead, in quartering birds, suppose 
you reach him in 380 yards. Now, the ve- 
locity of your shot is about 1,000 feet—330 
yards—a second, so that it will get there 
in one-eleventh second. Assuming that 
you have learned to swing right along 
with your bird and have gotten over 
checking the gun as you pull the trigger, 
if you lead apparently two feet 
ahead it will be about right for a left 
quarter from the No. 1 _ position, 
as will be noted by the accompanying 
diagram of a blue rock hit at the 
end of the first second, angle of flight 
being 30 degrees from the normal. The 
bird flies four feet to every one of your 
apparent lead; during the time the shot 
is getting there it will have gone eight 
feet, wherefore two feet of lead will cen- 
ter it in your target. As you take the 
same bird from the other positions, the 
lead grows less and less until you hold 
nearly dead on him at No. 5. The reverse 
is so of right quarters taken from No, 5 
back to No. 1. This diagram also shows 
pretty conclusively that with correctly 
swinging gun and fast timing very little 
apparent lead is necessary—not over 2% 
feet in even a “wild” bird of 45 degrees 
angle. I say “apparent” lead, because 
from trap positions you do not actually 
hold ahead of the clay, but to one side 
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of it in the direction it is going, as will 
be noted from the diagram on page 621. 

Having acquired form, the next thing 
is nerves, or “nerve,” whichever way you 
take it. Getting back to the story of the 
New Member again, his first move after 
joining was to get into the little 10-shot 
practice squads which infested the No. 2 
trap. Nothing to scare him there; plenty 
of other dubs, all climbing hopefully, with 
maybe an old stager or two to brace them 
up with a steady string of consistent hits 
He gets the glad hand all around; his 
squad is called, and before he knows it 
he’s out on the platform, looking jocu- 
larly over the barrel and “bustin’” every 
one as they rise, without half trying. No 
strain, no worry, no gasping breath, no 
over-trying—just poling out a hit every 
time he calls “Pull!” 

Too easy—just can't miss ’em! Along 
about the seventh shot an easy one gets 
away and he suddenly wakes up to realize 
where he is and what he is doing. Old 
Man Nerves gets back on the job again, 
and his body becomes rigid, breathless, 
concentrated, paralytic with  self-con- 
sciousness. Gone is that easy, masterful 
swing that got him the six straight, and 
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NO. 1 TRAP PLATFORM AND CLUB HOUSE 
ON BOARD WALK, ASBURY PARK 
GUN CLUB 


in its place we have an anxious, nervous 
human, trying ever so hard to get Nos. 7 
and 8, and missing them both. Ten he 
lands by a broken chip, and goes out with 
seven when he should have ten straight. 

He rushes back to the score window 
and enters the next squad, determined to 
do a straight run or die, and by the time 
his turn comes to go out on the platform 
he is in a frenzy of impatience. He gets 
No. 5 position and—fires his gun immedi- 
ately after calling “Pull!” before the bird 
even appears at all, too nervous to no- 
tice the pressure already on the trigger 
finger. Just about there he “blows up,” 
as they say of a baseball pitcher afflicted 
with the same trouble. He’s all on edge, 
all on tiptoes; has the wobbles, wander- 
ing gun muzzle, lost shell, safety on— 
every known disease that can upset a 
trap-shooter—and he finally sneaks away 
too ashamed to look his score in the face. 

A plain case of nerves. Shows what 
they can do to a man who was just about 
tc run off ten straight. And the answer 
to it is—Prevention. Don’t have things 
to annoy and upset you. Get a good trap 
belt, with a pocket for the box of shells, 


one side of which you rip off. You'll 
never then be feeling around in a dozen 
pockets for a lost shell; and the last one 
of each layer of five tells you when to 
move on to your next position. Get a 
trap vest or coat with a pad to keep your 
shoulder from being hammered up, or else 
get a recoil pad and put it on your gun 
for the same purpose. Its added stock 
length will be no detriment in trap-shoot- 
ing, where a long stock is rather an ad- 
vantage. Either way, you'll note the ad- 
vantage of the protection the very first 
lcng run you make, for, at the end of the 
first 25, the pound is sure to tell on your 
shooting. And, do not neglect a barrel 
protector, or else a glove for the left 
hand. No man can shoot well when pes- 
tered to death with a pair of red-hot gun 
barrels, nor can he save the situation by 
attempting to shoot with a kerchief in his 
left hand. And they do get hot on a sunny 
summer day, particularly if shooting dou- 
bles. 

Another line of toil in shutting out the 
nerve jinx is to make the aiming game 
easier. If your gun has a 3%-inch drop, 
straighten it to 24% inches. If the glare of 
bright sunlight and glistening gun barrels 
annoys you, get a pair of toric glasses. 
They'll clean out your shooting eye a lot, 
anyhow. If you have a tendency to twist 
the stock and throw the top rib out of 
alignment, by all means put on a pair of 
ivory bead sights; some shooters prefer 
the rear one red. And then, give a little 
thought and study to the shells, powder 
and load you use. I’ve had a mate at the 
traps face me with trembling lips and 
twitching muscles after doing a score of 
only 7 out of 25—a good holder, too— 
simply shot all to pieces, hammered to a 
frazzle by the heavy loads he was using. 
Yet the big bruiser next to him had just 
whaled out a 21 using the same load. 
Never feazed him at all. There are some 
powders so violent that they will “get your 
goat” and give you gun headache in the 
first string unless you tip the scales over 
150. Others are mild and pleasant to use; 
but, for a light-weight man, 3 drams of 
powder and 1%-ounce shot are plenty for 
consistent work, while 8% x 1% will ruin 
him. 

If you are using your pet double for 
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trap shooting, find out which barrel has 
the heaviest choke and use that exclu- 
sively. Learn to hold close enough to hit 
consistently with it, rather than use the 
wide scatter of the other barrel. You 
may hit more at first with the latter, but 
in the long run your full choke will give 
you the fewest unaccountable misses, and 
even its pattern is none too close for the 
elusive clay. 

Be careful about doing other muscular 
work than trap-shooting when your squad 
comes up off and on all day. I've seen 
a man’s performance utterly ruined be- 
cause he good-naturedly consented to pull 
the trap during the absence of the trap- 
boy. It is hard work, that regular swing 
of the lever and squeeze of the release, 
and it put his shooting muscles so off their 
form as to make him lose most of his 
next twenty-five birds. 

The final jinx to chase out is the which- 
trap quandary. Modern clubs have but 
one—an automatic. But if your club 
starts in with three, donated by various 
members, they will be arranged and pulled 
on the Sargent system, set four feet apart 
behind the screen. Generally you hold 
fair over the one trap in the trap-house 
and come up with the bird, but with three 
traps it is wise to keep tabs and hold over 
your trap. Otherwise you'll have to swing 
a matter of four feet before getting into 
the line of flight of your bird, and there 
is no time to do it. 

To the writer’s mind, if you can afford 
it, a grand way out of all these jinxes is 
to buy a trap grade gun and leave the 
field gun without any trap specialties 
This is not so expensive as it looks. 
While wonderful high-priced trap guns 
are to be had for from one to three hun- 
dred dollars, for about thirty dollars you 
can get trap grade repeaters, especially 
stocked, bored and designed for trap 
shooting, and they are really splendid 
arms, too, many a-trap tournament cham- 
pionship being credited to them. 

Assuming that the foregoing screed has 
awakened in the reader a burning desire 
to hit the trap-shooting thing, your first 
move would be to own a trap yourself or 
join the local gun club. For $6.50 you 
can buy a very good trap, shooting all 
angles, hand loading, and a barrel of blue 
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rocks cost $2.50 for 500. All you now 
need is a shallow-box, an open field, and 
a friend to pull for you, and you are 
ready for practice. Be sure to peg your 
trap box down with stout stakes, for the 
rearward kick of the trap will take all the 
drive out of the bird unless it has some- 
thing solid to kick against. 

Shoot fifty straight-aways, beginning 
about ten yards from the trap and work- 
ing back to the standard distance of 16 
yards. Then fifty right quarters; then 
fifty left quarters. Now do ten birds of 
each, moving from No. 1 co No. 5 position 
every two shots. You will find it makes 
a vast difference which position you shoot 
from. And there will be certain birds 
from certain positions which will get 
away again and again, and the only way 
is to shoot twenty or fifty of them in a 
string, studying each shot. All of this 
special practice you cannot get at the 
club. I never saw a squad yet that would 
consent to shooting even ten left quarters 
or right quarters exclusively, for the good 
of the practice. There is sure to be at 
least one man out of the five to whom 
that particular bird is “soup,” and it is not 
fair to ask him to spend his good money 
smothering ten of them. With the home 
trap you can work out any hard bird un- 
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til the muscles which swing on him get 
over their awkwardness. 

Lone practice, however, is tiresome 
compared with the fun that three or four 
good fellows can get out of the same 
shooting, so your next move will be to 
look up some kindred spirits, get together 
three traps and fix some shooting dates. 
Someone loans the use of a field, or a 
beach or pond shore is selected, and the 
crowd chips in enough to buy rough hem- 
lock boards for a screen. ‘This should be 
3 feet 6 inches high and 16 feet long (the 
merchant length of the lumber), and the 
screen should be double, with the cracks 
of one set covered by the second set. 
3ehind this screen are the three traps, 
screwed to three stout stakes driven into 
the ground for each trap. They are set 
four feet apart and the pull ropes led 
out through holes bored in the bottom 
board. With the center trap as center 
and 16 yards as radius, a circle is then 
struck, and No. 3 position staked out per- 
pendicular to the board screen. Positions 
1, 2, 4 and 5 are then laid out on each 
side of No. 3, 6 feet apart. A good way 
to locate these permanently is to drive in 
a rough post of bark timber or rough 
3 x 8 square lumber at each position, 
standing 2 feet high from the ground and 
topped with a square board to set a box 
of shells on. You now have all that is 
essential to run off any shoot the crowd 
prefers; in fact, the Camp Fire Club for 
years has pulled off all its tournaments 
with no other equipment than this, and 
there were never less than fifty entries. 
With it they hold the Novice Shoot, Quail 
Shoot, Club Championship and several 
practice shoots at every Encampment. 
Three boys are needed to run the traps— 
a puller, who sits behind the squad and 
sets the traps off in turn; a scorer, perched 
on an empty blue-rock barrel, and a lynx- 
eyed referee, to call “Lost!” and “Dead!” 
And almost every year the boys chip in 
to get some well-known “pro” to come up 
and coach along the novices. He sleeps 
in a tent during the entire encampment, 
piles right in on all the horseplay, and has 
a rip-roaring good time, the while dis- 
pensing words of trap wisdom and seeing 
that the shooting goes smoothly. 

The next step towards permanence is 
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some sort of a shell and blue-rock shack. 
The simplest one I know of is at Sea Girt, 
where a skeleton pergola effect presides 
over the field and is gay with an awning 
roof during shoots. If I recollect right, 
there is also a watertight locker for stor- 
ing the traps and left-over blue rocks. 
The next step—and it is usually soon 
taken—is the installing of an automatic 
trap. This requires but one boy to oper- 
ate, and needs a house over it about 6 feet 
wide by 5 feet deep and 3 feet 9 inches in 
height. A pipe leads back to the pulley 
lever, with a stout telegraph wire inside 
of it, connected to the release catch. The 
puller makes a forward stroke with the 
lever, engaging the arm of the trap inside 
the trap-house, and then pulls back on the 
lever, thus putting tension on the spring. 
Meanwhile, the boy in the trap-house 
drops a blue rock in the carrier. At the 
command “Pull!” the puller squeezes the 
release catch on the lever, which sets the 
arm free inside the trap-house, and the 
bird flies out. While the puller is reach- 
ing forward again with his lever, the boy 
in the trap-house changes the angle of 
throw of the trap and gets another clay 
ready. Such a trap can be either hired or 
bought outright from two different com- 
panies, and can be worked as fast as a 
squad can fire, taking either singles or 
doubles. The house for it is best made 
of inch yellow pine sheathing, nailed hori- 
zontally to the four corner posts, outside 
of which is %-inch tongue-and-groove 
wainscoting nailed vertically. The roof 
has a pitch of about 4 inches and is cov- 
ered with “Induroid’ or “Rubberoid” 
roofing. A front door of wainscoting, 
hinged along the bottom, opens out flat 
on the field in front of the trap-house, 
and, when closed with a padlock up under 
the eaves, effectually locks up the trap and 
the stored piles of blue rocks inside. 

Let me tell you the story of the organi- 
zation of a certain club that is now one of 
the strongest in the country. When the 
writer built him a home in the forest of 
Interlaken, one of his first inquiries was 
about the status of trap-shooting in that 
locality. Well, it was the way it usually 
is—up at the township center there were 
a few enthusiasts who got together occa- 
sionally for a shoot; down at Deal Inlet 
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was a struggling organization with four 
active members who brought their traps 
down Saturdays and set them up on the 
beach. I did a little sporadic practice 
with my own trap and gradually met one 
man after another interested in trap- 
shooting. Suddenly the talk crystallized 
into action. A few leading spirits in the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club went to work 
with the officers of the Deal organization 
and called a meeting at the Information 
Bureau on the Boardwalk on the night of 
December 21, 1912. We had thirty-two 
men present that night, and proceeded to 
form the Asbury Park Gun Club. The 
first thing those thirty men did was to sign 
a petition to their Congressman, asking 
his support for the McLean-Weeks bill 
for Federal protection of migratory birds. 
I had nothing to do with instigating this; 
ic was done entirely on their own initia- 
tive, after an appeal by E. C. Burtis, sec- 
retary of the club and game warden of 
the township. At that time the bill was 
on the Special Senate Calendar and 
needed every ounce of support it could 
get. I had just come from Washington, 
where things looked pretty blue, and was 
more than delighted to find spontaneous 
support coming up this way. It goes to 
show what trap-shooters will do of their 
own initiative for game protection. I 
gave them a few words on the McLean 
bill and then every man present stepped 
up and signed the petition. 

Next, we fixed the entrance fee at $2.00 
and the yearly dues at $1.20. That put 
the treasurer in possession of about $90 
in funds, which he was authorized to 
spend on lumber and threé automatic 
traps. Permission was given us to use the 
beach in front of the Deal bathing pavil- 
ion during the winter, and the pavilion 
itself as a clubhouse, shell-room, etc. 
Shooting captains were then elected and 
instructed to get up a shoot for New 
Year’s Day. - The committees then got 
busy and built two trap-houses and a 
screen for a third trap; firing platforms 
were built of old lumber picked up here 
and there along the beach, and on New 
Year’s Day the first shoot was held. It 
was a corker. The membership had 
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jumped up to over a hundred and every- 
one turned out. There were ten events 
of fifteen birds each, cash and merchan- 
dise prizes, practice events—all three 
traps busy all day long. An old sand 
pirate was on hand in the upper floor of 
the pavilion with huge vats of clam chow- 
der, unlimited pie, and unbeatable biscuits 
—all free on the club. Quite a gathering 
of ladies watched the shooting from the 
glass-enclosed upper pavilion, and, though 
the day was blustery and cold, we had a 
great time. 

After that the club held regular shoots 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, with big 
tournaments on all holidays, the largest 
ef which was the three-day shoot during 
the Easter holidays. The membership had 
jumped to over 250, and the city of As- 
bury Park began to take interest, dona- 
ting $300 added money to the Easter shoot. 
Realizing the spectacular nature of trap- 
shooting, the city fathers determined to 
have it for a feature of their celebrated 
Boardwalk. We had to move somewhere, 
as soon as the bathing season opened at 
Deal pavilion, so the city drove piles for 
us Out in the ocean in front of the Board- 
walk, on which the trap-houses were 
placed level with the Boardwalk. A hand- 
some clubhouse was made over to our use, 
and firing platforms built out beyond the 
public railing of the Boardwalk, with run- 
ways leading from them out to the trap- 
houses. We held a grand shoot on mov- 
ing day, and the trap-shooting of our club 
is now one of the spectacular features of 
the Boardwalk, one of the attractions of 
Asbury Park, and always draws a crowd. 
The pigeons go sailing out over the surf, 
you have a good skyline to shoot against, 
and it’s always cool and pleasant, even on 
the hottest summer day. Personally, I 
never miss a Saturday shoot. I never win 
anything, because my whole left side 
seems to be afflicted with creeping paraly- 
sis, so that if I get eight left quarters 
(and I generally do—sometimes nine) my 
score is pretty sure to be 17. It’s my 
fetish, that left quarter thing, but I love 
the game, knowing that some day the jinx 
will be chased—and then me for our 20- 
or-better squad ! 
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PRACTICAL GAME PROTECTION 
IX. Restocking with Elk 


BY H. 


States is found to be a_ success. 

During the year 1912 an attempt 
was made to remove elk from Yellow- 
stone Basin, at the entrance to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, with the result 
that about twenty per cent were either 
injured or killed before they reached 
their destination. In 1913 a second at- 
tempt was made by a person who has given 
a lifetime’s study to the handling of wild 
animals, restocking the depleted forests, 
and he made a success. This person, H. 
Rief, has spent fifteen years in the Game 
Department of the State of Washington 
and was successful in landing the eighty 
elk which were taken from the entrance 
of the Yellowstone National Park, at 
Gardner, Montana, to the mountains of 
the State of Washington in good condi- 
tion and without a single loss. 


R sate KING with elk in the United 
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His success was entirely due to the 
manner in which the animals were han- 
dled. The first thing that he considered 
was the comfortable number to be placed 
in the car, so that the animals could move 
around with ease, and in case one should 
lie down, that it would not be trampled to 
death by the rest of the herd. An ordi- 
nary stock car was used. The same was 
well sanded, the sides within were padded 
to prevent the animal from being bruised 
as it would bump against the car. The 
outside of the car was covered with can- 
vas from the bottom to about half way 
up. This canvas on the outside was 
placed for the purpose of shielding the 
elk from the sharp drafts that would be 
caused by the train moving; also to pre- 
vent persons from scaring the animals 
while en route. Food was supplied to 
them while traveling. but the great cause 
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of success was due to the animals being 
unloaded within the thirty-six-hour stock 
limit, as provided by law, in stockyards 
where they would have an opportunity to 
rest. 

All of the deer family are inclined to 
feed rapidly and then seek shelter and 
rest. This applies to the animal while 
under transportation. Twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours is the extreme time that 
they should be compelled to stay in 
the car. Then twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours’ rest should be given them in some 
quiet yard where they will not be mo- 
lested. The elk is very timid and is very 
easily frightened. 

It is found that a great many of the 
animals during shipment were killed and 
injured because of allowing people to 
gather around the stockyards while the 
elk were unloaded. This would disturb 
the animals to the extent that they would 
not feed properly, nor would they rest, 
and the result would cause a great many 
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cripples and deaths on account of the am- 
mal not being properly treated. Care 
should be taken that clean water is fur- 
nished them as well as wholesome food. 

It is also essential that the man in 
charge keeps in close touch with his stock 
while en route. Cars should be placed at 
the front end of the train, where less jar 
is received from the action of the loco- 
motive. The keeper should be closely in 
touch with his animals. This person 
should stay constantly with his animals 
while en route. When one gets down in 
the car, he should be immediately amongst 
them and help the animal to its feet. 
This, of course, would prevent any chance 
of trampling on them. 

Mr. Rief took great care in selecting his 
animals before he shipped them. He took 
nothing for this shipment excepting ani- 
mals less than two and one-half years old. 
He was constantly amongst them and be- 
came acquainted with them, and treated 
them as his pets. The cars were carefully 
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covered on the outside with banners made 
of canvas. Oj reaching their destination 
every animal was in good condition and 
is now in the forest. A great deal of the 
credit of the shipment is due to the aid 
given to the scheme by the railroad 
companies. 

These elk were trapped at Gardner, 
Montana, hy Henry Anderson, a Govern- 
ment scout. who from now on is in a 
position to furnish stock that will land at 
its destination successfully without great 
loss. The trap is built in the form of a 
large corral, with gates fixed on rollers, 
and feed is placed therein to entice the 
elk to come for food. After the snow 
becomes deep in the Park they will roam 
about the corral on the large flats that are 
near the entrance to the Park, seeking 
food, and naturally will enter the corral 
and the gate is then closed by means of 
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a long rope. The animals are then culled 
and the older ones are permitted to es- 
cape while the younger ones are held back 
for shipment, giving the shipper the 
chance to take young stock that will stand 
the journey well. 

By pursuing the lines laid down above 
no trouble will be encountered. Water, 
food and gentle care are the principal 
things that are embraced in the shipping 
of elk. Rough treatment will destroy 
them rapidly. 

The United States Government is in 
possession of over seventy thousand elk 
in Yellowstone National Park. Their off- 
spring amount to at least twenty-five 
thousand annually and the Government is 
ready and willing to restock a country 
that has been depleted with these ani- 
mals if they are properly handled in tran- 
Sit. 
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SOME FRAZER RIVER BEAUTIES 


TROUTING IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
ROCKIES 


TEMPTING THE WATERS OF THE YELLOWHEAD PASS 


BY W. LACEY AMY 


ISHING, just fishing, is ecstasy 

enough for most men. Mosquitoes, 

weeping skies, entangling bushes, 
wet feet, gnawing hunger, lost tackle are 
all forgotten in the tug of the trout, the 
rush of the bass, or the obstinate fight of 
the larger fish. Scenery? The average 
fisherman is as ignorant of his surround- 
ings as of the color of his wife’s dress. 
But the scenic surroundings that look 
down on the angler through the Yellow- 
head Pass defy neglect, even while they 
may be crowded and jostled by all the 
sensations that make the successful Wal- 
ton the happiest man retaining his reason. 
Conquering the struggling fish anywhere 
is bliss, but angling—mere angling, 
whether catching or not—through the 
Yellowhead Pass is a new sensation. 


Three weeks of trout—rainbow trout, 
mountain trout, bull trout, Dolly Varden 
trout, varieties that have not yet been 
classified, under every condition of trans- 
portation and weather and luck, with gla- 
ciers frowning down on us, clear lakes 
hitherto untouched by man looking up at 
us, falls that will some day find their 
sphere in the rattle of machinery thun- 
dering around us, mountain tops smiling 
in the sunlight above us—these were the 
conditions that stamped upon the minds 
of the three of us the Yellowhead Pass, 
the new discovery among the northern 
Rockies, as the purveyor of new joys. 

Our car was attached to one of the first 
Grand Trunk Pacific trains to reach Fitz- 
hugh, in the lap of the mountains. We 
had long anticipated the tourist rush that 
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will follow the completion of the two rail- 
ways now under construction through 
the Yellowhead Pass, and before us lay 
seventy miles of rivers and lakes, teeming 
with fish that had never seen rod or hook 
or fly. We thought we were prepared for 
anything with fins. In our car was a 
nineteen-foot canoe, fishing tackle enough 
to tickle the taste of any piscatorial epi- 
cure, three appetites that could distinguish 
the different trouts to the fifth plate, and 
a determination to give to the world the 
benefit of our discoveries in the peculiar 
tastes of uncultivated, tramontane Yel- 
lowhead fish. Also, we had been thought- 
ful enough to make provision for the 
possible reluctance of our finny hosts to 
entertain us without better recommenda- 
tions than we had time to give them. 

We have discoveries to give the world. 
We learned several things that are not 
considered correct in the Yellowhead 
Pass, but—well, let’s get on with the 
story. 

Lake De Smet, or Pyramid Lake, as it 
is sometimes called, receives its name 
from the mountain overhanging it. It 
was on the recommendation of the resi- 
dent engineers that we first assayed that 
beautiful lake. On Saturday afternoons 
throughout the summer these aristocrats 
of construction walked the two miles to 
the foot of the mountain, climbed the five 
hundred feet that placed Roche De Smet 
unobstructed before their eyes, plodded 
across two miles further of fallen logs 
and wild grass where wild horses often 
fed, and plunged down the hundred feet 
or so that ended at the edge of the lake. 
We did the same, with the doubtfully com- 
fortable advantage of a light wagon over 
roads that were intended for nothing that 
could walk. That first two miles of the 
tote road, that had witnessed the passage 
of everything necessary for construction. 
was the appetizer for the stiff climb that 
followed; there was nothing too steep to 
tempt us from that wagon. 

Hidden in the bushes beside the lake the 
engineers had a canoe and a rowboat 
which five men had laboriously carried 
five miles, and in the center of the lake 
was a small island that nestled their week- 
end tent. Of course it was lunchtime 
when we reached it—a fact that had no 
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relation to the hour. And in the eating 
we forgot everything but what we were 
putting into our mouths, including the 
fishing we had come for. Some time 
afterward someone remembered our pur- 
pose. I think it was E. H.; he digested 
things more readily than the rest of us, 
judging from his size. Also, he knew that 
we had forgotten some of our tackle, and 
the one who spoke first would have choice 
of what there was. 

From Lake De Smet the engineers had 
been in the habit of drawing ten- and 
twelve-pound mountain trout with a regu- 
larity that made them confident of our 
appreciation. E. H. selected a nice, quiet, 
ladylike wooden minnow that any decent 
trout in water would want to flirt with; 
and he left me a red-and-yellow-striped 
affair that resembled nothing more than 
the advertising sign of a color-blind bar- 
ber. It frightened us to look at it; we 
could guess the panic it would spread 
among the unsophisticated trout of the 
Yellowhead in a lake but a mile wide. 

I firmly refused to wet that minnow. 
In my heart I was really mad; outwardly 
I pretended to wish to give E. H. a chance 
before I started in to scare the fish out 
of the water into the woods. E. H. was 
willing to perform alone; that was one of 
his delightful characteristics, whether at 
the table or snoring in his bunk. He was 
so willing that I even refused to get into 
the boat with that monstrosity of bait. 
And again he was willing. An axeman 
we had brought with us from the camp 
rowed him slowly up and down the lake 
for an hour, E. H. sitting luxuriously in 
the stern regardless of his troll, but in- 
tensely interested in the mountain peaks 


that group themselves around every 
spot in the Pass from Hinton to Tete 
Jaune. 

He was not to blame for that. Right 
above us towered Roche De Smet. 


Straight from the lake’s edge it rose to 
its peak, ten thousand feet above the sea. 
Glaring rock stuck up from the low tree- 
line and softened into the broken crags 
towards the peak. Above, the snow and 
ice flashed under the sun. The boat 
turned at the end of the lake and the 
eyes passed around to the rugged, forbid- 
ding Colin Range that stretched away in 
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a series of peaks along the Maligne 
River. Further around, the Maligne 
Range threw but a strip of rock above 
the trees, but at its end stood Mounts 
Tekarra and Hardisty, glacier-crowned 
and melting into the misty distance. Back 
the boat went, and high against the sky, 
a dream mountain or the overdone paint- 
ing of an emotional artist, gleamed Mount 
Geikie, eclipsing all others through the 
Pass save the famed Mount Robson, fifty 
miles further west. The rounded tops of 
the Miette Range closed the circle, their 
tops glittering white in the covering of 
snow that had fallen the previous night. 
It was a panorama that might justify for- 
getfulness even of a troll. 

The helper rowed stolidly up and down, 
E. H. consistently ignoring everything but 
the scenery. The former considered he 
was filling all requirements when he gave 
his patrons a good time. Obviously E. 
H.’s expression came from a good time; 
when the scenery ceased to satisfy he 
could fish, 

Suddenly the fisherman sat up with a 
jerk that threatened to give him an en- 
tirely new view of his surroundings. He 
began to work at his reel. He lowered 
his rod to the edge of the boat and worked 
hard. From where I stood there seemed 
to be little accomplished but work. Then 
he dropped the rod and started brazenly 
to pull in hand over hand. And E. H. is 
a real fisherman, one who prefers a six- 
inch trout on a fly to a twelve-pounder 
on a hook. 

He got the fish, eighteen inches of that 
graceful, clean-cut, brilliant kind found at 
their best only in glacier-fed waters. The 
two features of the event left in no dis- 
pute were that E. H. had a fish and that 
the adjectival reel had balked at the criti- 
cal moment. He even had the effrontery 
to make for the shore and apply for my 
rod. 

My answer was to seat myself in the 
stern of the boat and order the helper to 
proceed. I was reckless. If I couldn't 
catch the trout legitimately I could follow 
them into the bush and club them into 
submission. The color scheme sank over 
the stern and drifted deeper and deeper 
behind, with a permanent sinker that 
would have discouraged fight in a tuna. 
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AT PYRAMID LAKE 


And I had no chance to admire the scen- 
ery. A tug at my line disturbed me be- 
fore 1 had begun to watch the shores for 
the fish fleeing for safety, and soon there 
came over the side the twin brother of 
the one E. H. had maltreated into sur- 
render. Right in its wake to the surface 
and an inch or two above fojlowed a 
second trout, larger—much larger—than 
the one that had made the acquaintance of 
my color-scream. Evidently the trout of 
Lake De Smet were dying from ennui; 
nothing but the novelty of that minnow 
could have attracted them. 

After that we trolled with live and arti- 
ficial minnows, but the day ended without 
another bite. I blamed it on my minnow, 
but we learned the true reason later. 
The construction camp just below had 
been dynamiting the lake. A small boy, 
a herder for the cattle kept along the 
grade for the camps, told us of having 
heard a loud explosion on the shores of 
this lake but a few days before. Creep- 
ing to the edge of the hill, he saw a big 
Swede wandering along the shore search- 
ing for the dead fish that drifted in. Next 


























THE FIRST CANOE ON YELLOWHEAD LAKE 

















AT THE JUNCTION OF THE YELLOWHEAD 
AND FRASER RIVERS 





day the boy found a dozen huge mutilated 
trout stranded on the beach. 

This, the greatest curse that follows in 
the wake of the construction camps, met 
us everywhere throughout the trip, and to 
some extent nullified our best efforts. At 
Yellowhead Lake, at Moose Lake, along 
the Fraser River the same story was told 
us by those who had seen the destructive 
work of the heartless men who wanted 
fish at any cost. And never yet, so far as 
we could learn, had a dynamiter been 
brought to justice. Lakes that teemed 
with fish seemed to be empty; others that 
showed the leaping trout all around us 
refused to yield to our rods, frightened 
for the time being into a canniness and 
fear that will make their capture a study 
for years to come. 

The following three days we spent at 
various lakes in the district, that did not 
possess even local names, and along the 
Miette River, whose course the new rail- 
ways will follow to the summit. Our suc- 
cess was varying, sometimes repaying us 
from the mere standpoint of quantity, but 
never entirely satisfactory, and most of 
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the fish we returned to the water. At one 
lake, close to the grade but several hun- 
dred feet above it, we were expecting 
much. Only a mile long and half that 
width, it had furnished for many a day 
the tables of the engineers’ camps of the 
railway employees at Fitzhugh, and of 
the Canadian Northern construction camp 
located below. Fishing in this lake had 
always been like drawing one’s pay check; 
for certain work you were sure to get cer- 
tain returns. Whenever anyone in the 
camps at Fitzhugh had a few hours off, 
he cinched his standing with the cook by 
sauntering up to this lake and bringing 
back as many fish as he was willing to 
carry. It was scarcely fishing; it was 
more like securing your supplies free at 
a fish store. 

But for reasons that seemed to have 
been provided for our benefit, the fish of 
that lake were holidaying. We managed 
to induce a few respectable ones to take 
our hooks, but our small creels were the 
talk of the camp—until those who had 
been banking on that lake as a public 
treasury tried their luck and failed even 
more conspicuously. The weather was 
blamed, the sunshine, the recent over- 
angling—anything that offered support to 
the credibility of the natives. It needed 
it badly in our eyes. Later I visited the 
lake alone—and the story was different. 
It will come in its order. 

Then one day we hitched our car to a 
construction train and strolled westward 
over the semi-built line that was as yet 
unofficial. Right to the end of steel, 
seventy miles from Fitzhugh, we con- 
tinued, being forced to relinquish the com- 
forts of our car beyond the summit on 
account of the danger of its length and 
weight on the thirty miles of one per cent 
grade that follows down the high banks 
of the Frazer to Tete Jaune. The trip 
occupied ten hours—ten hours of wavy, 
toppling, hedrt-in-your-mouth crawling 
along the sides- of mountain after moun- 
tain, with the rushing Fraser far, far 
below, and strewed along the grade the 
remains of cars that had obeyed gravity 
rather than wishes. But it was also ten 
hours of scenery such as only the Yellow- 
head Pass can provide. 

Beneath the shadows of Mounts Pelee 


and Robson, two of the most spectacular 
of mountains, we searched with our eyes 
for likely fish haunts. Along the Miette, 
the Yellowhead and the Fraser we scanned 
the possibilities of angling. All the na- 
tive information obtainable came from 
unreliable half-breeds and Indians. And 
in the train of a special engine we wan- 
dered back to our car and at last rolled 
it into a brand-new switch on the shores 
of Yellowhead Lake, at Mile 5, B. C., 
where a brand-new sign on a brand-new 
station showed the word, “Lucerne.” 

We had chosen Yellowhead Lake for 
our big angling effort for many reasons. 
Scenically it was perfect. Fifty feet below 
the grade, the lake stretched for miles 
parallel with the track, twisting and turn- 
ing in and out of sight between its heavily 
wooded shores. From the other side rose 
a hill for a few hundred feet, and above 
it a second long hill; and then straight 
across from us Mount Pelee threw its 
rocky, snow-capped peak into the sky, vis- 
ible every moment to the tip of its nine 
thousand feet. Wherever we went that 
mountain gleamed above us, apparently 
close enough to reach for lunch, but really 
ten miles away. Always it selfishly domi- 
nated the heights that crowded the hori- 
zon, but slunk away from this big rival. 
Certainly Pelee held the limelight. East- 
ward into Yellowhead Lake flowed every 
trickle of the Pass from the summit, and 
of the hundreds of glacier streams that 
roared in every direction. West of us a 
narrowing of its shores to a tiny bit of 
rapid river only ten yards across divided 
the lake into two parts—in reality two 
lakes, since one was six or eight feet 
lower than the other and was reached by 
a portage of thirty yards. From the 
lower end a short bit of river, called the 
Yellowhead, led off for a mile to the Fra- 
ser, which came tumbling down through 
the hills from somewhere around the base 
of Mount Pelee. 

Everything that could lend itself to 
angling bliss was there—scenery, a twist- 
ing, diversified lake, rivers of reputation, 
and several mountain lakes that had never 
seen the fish lures of the modern fisher- 
man. We had the tackle, some of us had 
the experience, and all of us possessed the 
appetites that would ignore any trifling 
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inexperience in the way of cooking meth- 
ods that seem in this day to defy descrip- 
tion save through the French language. 
It was a grand opportunity for the select 
fish circles of the Yellowhead district to 
make names for themselves and to get 
into print. 

Early in the morning we placed on the 
quiet surface of that lovely lake its first 
canoe. It was a historic day for a moun- 
tain lake that had been consorting only 
with bohunks. But there was no percep- 
tible celebration of the event among its 
inhabitants. They must be a dull, ambi- 
tiousless lot; they don’t deserve to pros- 
per. Here’s hopimy a few thousand of 
them may adorn the pages of sporting 
magazines while I’m yet alive to enjoy it. 
There are going to be none shown here, 
for obvious reasons. 

As we paddled out from the little bay 
that approached our car, a couple of 
boards thrown from shore to stakes 
driven in the mud attracted our attention, 
and a gnarled, brown face that appeared 
through the bushes above the boards drew 
the canoe in that direction. Then there 
stepped upon the boards one of the two 
settlers of the Yellowhead Pass, James 
McNamara, a squatter on that beautiful 
point for three years of loneliness, an old 
British Columbia trapper and _ hunter 
through the thirty years since the “con- 
struction days” of the railway that ran 
two hundred miles to the south. 

“Howdy, strangers?” was his greeting, 
after he had relieved the side of his cheek 
of some of the protuberance that would 
probably have been diagnosed by the un- 
initiated as a well-developed case of 
dental abscess. “That’s a purty canoe 
you've got.” 

For a moment he was interested in 
nothing else. Our dark-green canoe fitted 
in with his ideas of “purtiness.” His own 
method of transportation when water had 
to be covered was a cluster of logs fas- 
tened together- by means of boards, the 
remnants of the old prospecting days. 
The three of us have the uncomfortable 
idea that McNamara’s carefully limited 
description of that canoe was not elabo- 
rated upon after he had become ac- 
quainted with its share in our fishing, and 


we don’t like it a bit. It was a really 
good canoe-—one any fisherman, or any 
paddler for that matter, would be proud 
to name after his temporary selection 
from the other sex. The canoe was inno- 
cent of the record of those days of fish- 
ing; we'll all vouch for that. 

A bit of tobacco opened McNamara’s 
lips—doubly. We discovered that this 
man of the wilds had a vocabulary which 
he was able to apply with striking appro- 
priateness. He told us in his own lan- 
guage, where the laws do not curtail the 
feelings, of the decadence of fishing since 
construction had broken upon his _bo- 
nanza. Time and time again he had 
wrathfully watched the bohunks, the 
trainmen of the construction trains, and 
even the engineers, who might be expected 
to possess some of the finer instincts, dyna- 
miting the lake on which our canoe lay. 

“No fish now in Yellowhead Lake,” he 
exclaimed in disgust, a diminutive snarl 
around the corners of his mouth, 

The loud splash of a leaping fish close 
at hand seemed to contradict him; but we 
left that to the fish. 

“Used to pull in twenty in an hour—as 
long as that’—he raised his hands and 
held them a couple of feet apart—“and 
sometimes like that”—he spread his hands 
another foot. “But those trainmen 
have scared out o’ them. I couldn't 
do anything but cuss.” 

He proceeded to give us an extempo- 
rized sample, and we could imagine that a 
sensitive trainman must have been amply 
punished. He told us of having seen the 
construction men out on rafts and punts 
for days after the dynamiting, spearing 
the dead fish as they lay in the shallower 
water, their white bellies turned up to the 
faces of their murderers. Later, when he 
had warned them that he would bring the 
provincial police, they had continued their 
destruction more guardedly. But still he 
frequently heard the blasts and later saw 
them spearing big fish that he knew 
couldn’ be speared alive. 

At an invitation to visit our car, his 
pessimism obtained perceptible _ relief. 
There were “no fish in Yellowhead Lake,” 
but he proceeded to tell us where to find 
that out. 








(To be continucd) 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY, HUNTING METHODS AND SHOT GUN 
TECHNIQUE PERTAINING TO OUR VARIOUS GAME BIRDS 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 
I. The Prairie Chicken 


HE pinnated grouse, prairie chicken, 
has been called the wild bird of the 
prairie, a fowl with an unconquer- 
able aversion to settlement and civiliza- 


tion. I doubt if any of this is more than” 


relatively true. The turkey was the wild- 
est grouse of them all, yet he has been 
domesticated; he has taken his place 
among barnyard fowl because there was a 
real need of him—he fitted into a niche 
not previously occupied. The prairie 
chicken could never replace or displace 
the universal domestic chicken—man can 
live without him, have as much to eat, 
make as much money; he is of interest 
only to the sportsman who should have 
protected and perpetuated his race, but our 
American sportsman is an improvident 
ne’er-do-well. Maybe there aren’t any 
American sportsmen, maybe the term is a 
misnomer, maybe we have imported the 
name without the quality. If it were the 
business of the poultryman to breed and 
perpetuate prairie chickens, we should 
have the bird by the million; being the 
business of sportsmen, the great brown 
grouse of the prairie is to become extinct, 
just as every beast and bird big enough to 
eat, that can be handily killed, is ultimately 
to become extinct. Sportsmen and game 
laws have preserved nothing, probably 
never will. 

When the Cherokee Strip was opened to 
settlement, the land was alive with 
prairie chickens. They came into the 
yards to feed with the tame hens, alighted 
on the roofs of the shacks before daylight, 
followed the plows and dusted in the fur- 
rows, watered at the horse-troughs, and 
scratched in the gardens like veritable 
brown leghorns. In six years they were 
all gone. not a bird left east of the North 


Canadian River. People said they had 
gone west, migrated ethrough dislike of 
civilization, of the plow and the reaper. 
AS a matter of fact, the birds were dead. 

They were trapped in the barnyard, 
tolled under the traps by domestic fowis; 
they were shot off the roof of the old 
straw shed hard by the house; in spring 
the farmer carried his gun constantly that 
no frying chicken might be lost; in sum 
mer his wheat shocks needed protection 
and got it; in the fall he hunted for sport 
—in the winter for the market. I have 
heard more than one Oklahoma “sooner” 
tell of knocking over the birds with a 
plow-wrench when they got too tame and 
he happened to have no gun. And so in 
six years the prairie chickens had all 
“gone west.” 

Such is the history of the prairie 
chicken in whatever land they were once 
plentiful, but now are gone. The grouse 
were killed because they represented food 
easily procured. Had our Bob White 
quail weighed a pound in place of a short 
eight ounces, he, too, would have gone 
west with the chicken. His salvation was 
that it often cost more to kill him than he 
was worth, while a two-cent cartridge 
fired at a chicken meant a meal for a 
family. 

When all is said, the prairie chicken 
owes his decimation, not to the market 
shooter or to the sportsman, but to the 
farmer, the man who broke the sod. 
Moreover, I think it a fair statement of 
the case to assert that four-fifths of all 
the chickens shot in America from the 
time the first bird was killed on the moors 
of Massachusetts until to-day were slaugh- 
tered before they were two-thirds grown, 
when they were nearly as helpless as 
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squab pigeons. The hundred-year-old habit 
of shooting immature chickens hasn't 
changed a whit up to the present time. 
Go to any Fourth of July picnic in West- 
ern Nebraska or the Dakotas, and you will 
hear one farmer tell another: “I had a 
fine mess of young chickens the other 
day—got ten without missing a shot.” 

Something like this happens to the 
spring hatch of prairie chickens. During 
the month of July the farmers and ranch- 
men kill as many as they can eat. About 
the first of August, when farmer has tired 
of “frys,” the village sport begins his cam- 
paign. He shoots until the season opens, 
and then the visiting sportsman takes what 
is left or what he can find. 

There should be prairie chickens on 
every farm from Pittsburgh west to the 
Rocky Mountains. While this grouse is a 
bold and hardy bird, he is naturally unsus- 
picious, unafraid of man, much attached 
to his place of birth, and non-migratory 
except in a very limited sense. Further- 
more, I believe they would be no more 
difficult for gamekeepers to handle than 
the pheasant of Europe and Asia, while 
they are a far superior game bird. Some 
man, in Missouri, of course, has succeeded 
in domesticating prairie chickens, breed- 
ing them about the house the same as 
turkeys and guineas. 

To the old “prairie-loafer” no other 
bird can ever prove quite so attractive as 
the chicken. In Indian Territory days of 
beloved memory, I have sat with my back 
to a boulder within thirty yards of a flock 
of fifty prairie chickens and watched them 
for hours. They were perfectly aware 
of my presence, yet, since I made no effort 
to molest them, they viewed me with 
supreme indifference, cackling, crowing 
strutting, scratching, ignoring me as com- 
pletely as though man belonged to the 
harmless order of lunatics. 

The cock prairie chicken is a wonder- 
fully plucky chap, and he who has once 
seen them fight will no longer marvel that 
they sometimes carry off a heavy charge 
of shot. While watching the flock of 
chickens on their gravel knoll in the early 
days of a mellow spring, I saw two cocks 
fight. The weaker bird didn’t know 
enough to quit and the stronger never in- 
tended to. At last I went to the conquer- 


x 


ing bird and shooed him off. At that he 
wouldn’t fly but ran a short distance and 
stood waiting for me to depart that he 
might finish: his job. I picked up the van- 
quished bird, too far gone to attempt 
escaping, and carried him fifty yards out 
into the tall grass. Shortly he showed 
signs of recovering, and as soon as able to 
walk he went directly back to the mound 
and renewed the fight. When again too 
far spent to escape me, I caught him a 
second time and carried him nearly to the 
house where I boarded, distant a mile. 
He recovered, staggering off into the 
gtass in the direction of the fighting 
ground, and while I never saw him again 
I am willing to wager that he went back 
and was killed. 

That there are still chickens enough 
left in the United States to shoot is as 
much due to climatic as other reasons. 
In the semi-arid sections of the Rocky 
Mountain tablelands, where it rains at 
unexpected times, where wheat will not 
grow nor corn, not enough people exist 
to quite kill off the chickens. Where the 
wind blows and the sands drift, and the 
ridges of hills rise, broken-toothed above 
the deep valleys, the grouse still find 
breeding grounds, sustenance and room to 
live. Draw a straight line from the 
northeast corner of the panhandle of 
Texas to the Bad Lands of South Da- 
kota, and it passes through the best 
chicken grounds that remain to-day. 


WHERE THE CHICKENS ARE NOW 


Illinois still has some chickens, so have 
Indiana and Wisconsin. In Iowa there 
are scattering birds pretty much all over 
the state, and Missouri has a few in the 
northern tier of counties. However, in 
none of these states are there enough 
birds to make them worth the while of a 
visiting sportsman, even where there is 
an open season. 

Wisconsin, I am told, has _ splendid 
chicken shooting in a few old spots, and 
western Minnesota in the vicinity of Red 
River is worth visiting. The mountain 
states, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
are not entirely without grouse either, but 
I should hardly advise a stranger to go to 
the hill regions unless he knew exactly 
where to go. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 
CHICKEN 


PRESENT THE PRAIRIE 


The map, presented herewith, indicates 
where chickens or grouse are to be found 
in such numbers as to afford fair sport. 
First let me say a word as to the shoot- 
ing grounds of our Canadian neighbors. 
There are more birds in Canada, odds 
over, than in the United States. Alberta 
can now make the same showing of birds 
that Iowa and Minnesota could thirty 
years ago or Illinois a haif century since. 
To many of us northern Canada is a 
far cry, and besides it costs fifty dollars 
for a shooting license when we get there. 
However, for those who can afford it, the 
trip is well worth while, not only because 
of the grouse, but for the unexcelled 
waterfowl shooting. 

In the United States, beginning with 
North Dakota, there are grouse, either 
pinnated or sharptails, pretty much all over 
the state, barring the near vicinity of 
large towns. The east side of the state 
and to the north is the wheat country, 
and all through this grain belt chickens 


can be found more or less numerously. 


Field and Stream 


The Missouri River might be taken as the 
dividing Jine between the pinnated and 
sharptail grouse, the latter using west of 
the river. Understand there is no sharp 
division in the territory of the two birds, 
for in many places both may be shot but 
generally speaking it will be chickens east 
of the river and grouse west. 

In the “sand-hills’ of Nebraska the 
chickens should linger longer than else- 
where in the prairie states, this for the 
simple reason that for years to come 
there should be more chickens than the 
sparse population can eat. The Nebraska 
hills, under the Kincaid Law, have a 
settler to every mile, theoretically—in 
reality many of the claims once taken 
have been deserted, and houses may be 
half a dozen miles apart. Chickens find 
room to breed there and fledglings some- 
times escape the gun. It is a great play- 
ground either for grouse or men. The 
elevation of this hill country is from two 
to four thousand feet, and the air is sharp 
and bracing in the fall. The rivers, like 
the North and South Loup, the Niobrara, 
and the Elkhorn, are clear, cold and 
swift. Over all this hill section there are 
beautiful lakes, and thousands of ponds— 
bass dwell in the water and ducks cover 
its surface. Grouse grow fat on the sand- 
cherries, wild-rose-buds, and grasshoppers 
of central Nebraska, and men grow lean— 
starve out—which is as it should be so far 
as I am concerned. 

South Dakota has its share of chickens 
and grouse (grouse by the way is the local 
name of the sharptail). East of the Mis- 
souri River in the well-cultivated wheat 
lands the farmers are preserving the 
chickens for their own use. It is not 
worth while for a visitor to go there shoot- 
ing except that he is willing to first estab- 
lish friendly relations with the man of the 
plow. West of the river the state has the 
usual devil-may-care, pioneer population 
—they shoot themselves when they get 
ready, and others are free to do the same. 
The Bad Lands are worth visiting for 
their own sake, and, moreover, there are 
grouse all among the hills, breaks and 
canons. 

In the Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma, the 
Panhandle of Texas, and in certain coun- 
ties of southwestern Kansas there are 
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COURTING DANCE OF THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


chickens in fair numbers. The country is 
very similar to the sand hills of Nebraska, 
rather more arid, and very sparsely pop- 
ulated. So far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, the land is just betwixt and 
between, between the “30-inch” rain belt, 
of the east and the irrigated section of the 
west—it suits chickens better than any- 
body else, for Kaffir corn is raised exten- 
sively, affording ample food for the birds, 
and cover enough-to protect them from all 
natural enemies. I have heard the farmers 
of Harper County, Kas., complain that 
the chickens must no longer be protected; 
the fowl were too thick and damaging the 
crops. 

In this south country November is the 
best time to shoot chickens, since quail, 


too, are then in season, and the dog of the 
hunter is likely to find two bevies of quail 
to one of grouse—at that the gunner will 
get as many of the larger birds as the 
law permits him to kill. In addition to the 
upland birds, the hunter will secure very 
good duck shooting, this section being on 
the direct migratory route of the water- 
fowl from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 


CHICKEN SHOOTING 


Little of the pleasure of chicken shoot- 
ing is due to the birds killed. The prairie 
wilderness is no less attractive than the 
wilderness of the woods. In association 
with the pinnated grouse, not to be sev- 
ered, are the wide, rolling prairies as open 
as the sea. Roads are rarely followed 




















AN IMPROMPTU COCK FIGHT 
in real chicken country, but we strike 
straight across the stubble or wind with 
the faint trails of the sand-hill country. 
The hay flats have been mowed clean, but 
the wild grass, undefeated, will not down, 
but has again grown up half boot-top high; 
and on the rough lands the sedge and red- 
top bend as the wagon passes over, then 
rises until none but an Indian could mark 
the passage. 

It is early October, yet, on the table- 
lands of the West, there is an ice tonic 
in the rarefied morning air. On the hill- 
tops the frost opens round and sparkling 
eyes for one peep at the coming day, and 
then it is gone. Deep in the valley, shaded 
by the ridge of hills, now tinted in red by 
the wild-rose buds and sand-cherries, the 
frost still glares in white defiance. 

The red setter and the white pointer 
swing and sweep across the hills and 
disappear into the valleys. Away off in 
the flat, near the stack of hay, the setter 
stops, and two other animals of near his 
own size approach him, but half in amity. 
The wild dogs and the tame spar about for 
a minute, but nothing comes of it, and the 
setter gallops on about his business. The 
coyotes, catching sight of the hunting rig, 
prance off with stiff-legged jumps, then 
strike an easy lope, crossing the wide 
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THE SAND HILLS OF NEBRASKA 
stretch of valley to the purple hills be 
yond. 

In the swale, where the grass is thick, 
but not tall, and the lingering frost is turn- 
ing to dew, the dogs stop. Forward goes 
the team of “bronks” at a gallop, but when 
one hundred yards away the nervous gun- 
ner insists that the team halt, permitting 
the shooters to go forward on foot. He 
is anxious about this first shot of the 
season, means to take no unnecessary risk 
of the game proving wild. Carefully, from 
right and left, they stalk the rigid dogs— 
no birds spring. In front of the red dog 
are round, well-padded spots here and 
there—where the grouse roosted. Toward 
the ridge are trails, plainly written in the 
dewy grass, twisting, criss-crossing, wan- 
dering aimlessly in appearance, yet always 
drifting toward the sun-crowned hill. 

“That’s where they roosted,” said one 
shooter—‘“‘they have gone to the ridge now 
where the sun has started the hoppers to 
moving.” 

Carefully and stiffly, with keen, cautious 
noses and the wisdom of much experience, 
the dogs follow the trail, up the hill, down 
into a deep depression, around the brow of 
a ridge. The two men might have pressed 
on faster than the dogs, had they wished, 
for everywhere the dewy grass betrayed 
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the meandering footsteps of the birds. 

In the valley, skirting the foot of the 
ridge, the driver, bent on seeing as much 
of the sport as he could, has kept even 
progress with the hunters. Suddenly he 
gave a loud whoop. Springing to the 
point of the hill, the gunners see what has 
happened. The wise birds, having heard 
the sportsmen coming in pursuit, had 
doubled, returning to the swale, here the 
wagon got into the very midst of them 
Climbing, cackling, towering, curving, 
whipping the grass with powerful spring, 
the birds were rising on every side while 
the driver points his whipstock at first 
one and then another until fifty great 
grouse are up and gone. Well, from their 
vantage on the hilltop the shooters had 
marked accurately, and soon the guns will 
be among the grouse. There we will leave 
them, assured that there is no other 
shooting quite like prairie chickens, nicely 
scattered, getting up strong, on wings 
that roar and flash in the morning sun- 
light. 

In an experience of twenty-five years on 
prairie chickens I have had some odd bits 
of sport which may be worth recounting. 
Once I was duck shooting in a blind, well 
out in the middle of Trappers Lake, Min- 
nesota, a body of water several miles long 
and three wide. It was years ago; the 
chickens were more plentiful in Western 
Minnesota than they are now. Moreover, 
it was late September, migratory time, and 
the fowl were traveling from their hatch- 
grounds along the breaks of Red River to 
the corn and wheat fields farther east. 

Flocks of chickens began passing over 
and near me, coming from the west, dis- 
appearing to the east, flying as straight 
and strong and true as the waterfowl. 
Now and then a single chicken came by, 
and again a bunch—the largest flock was 
perhaps a hundred birds. I changed from 
duck to chicken shooting that morning, 
dropping the big grouse into the water 
among the pintails and mallards until I 
had eleven. 

In northern Nebraska, in a_ certain 
“hay-county,” where in the year 1900 very 
little land had ever been touched by the 
plow, I was located for a two-weeks’ shoot 
on Lake Creek, a tributary of the Elk- 
horn River. Lake Creek swept in a wide, 
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CORRECT AND INCORRECT HOLDING ON 
CHICKENS 


horseshoe bend about the ranchhousé 
where we stayed. The valley inside the 
half circle was as level as a floor, three or 
four miles across, hedged in by towering 
sandhills, some of them bare, the wind 
steadily cutting at their naked tops. It 
was all open, unfenced prairie, little 
pastured. Here and there a hundred acres 
of the best grass had been cut, the hay- 
stacks dotting the ground, but other hun- 
dreds of acres were as nature and the 
Indians would like to have them—covered 
here with the short, sweet buffalo grass, 
there with the ranker growing bluestem. 

There comes a time in the fall of the 
year when the bevies of chickens break, 
the old hen and her young separating; 
later the birds collect in great packs, then 
becoming wary and wild. We had hap- 
pened on the time when the fowl were 
neither in bevies nor packs, but, individ- 
ually, they seemed to have gathered from 
everywhere into Lake Creek Valley. Be- 
fore us the chickens got up, singles, 
doubles, dozens in a bunch. One gun 
drove birds to the other; they got up in 
front and settled down behind; we made 
no attempt to mark, for a hundred other 
birds might lie between. 
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I had never seen prairie chickens in 
such numbers before, certainly never will 
again. We had good chicken dogs, dogs 
of national reputation, but the fine fellows 
had little call to extend themselves here. I 
think it a simple statement of the truth to 
say that we might have killed four or 
five hundred birds a day to the gun. No 
doubt it was at such a time and place that 
the market shooter cleared his hundred 
dollars a day, loading a two-horse wagon 
from sun to sun. 

After the first few hours we did not 
shoot many birds. Nothing could be done 
with them. We did not feel like eating 
fried chicken for dinner, breakfast and 
supper, day after day, nohow, and our 
three neighbors accepted but a few birds 
through courtesy, chickens having palled 
on them long since. We had to take it out 
in watching the dogs, catching a few 
coyotes with a pair of wolf-hounds, which 
always accompanied us, coursing jack- 
rabbits in the alfalfa field near the house, 
and in pestering the teal along the creek. 
Also, I tried out a gun that was new to 
me. 

My friend had somewhere picked up a 


little Remington 28-gauge single-barrel 
shotgun. I found that it would kill 


chickens—all I wanted and a lot more. 
After the first day the little gun was the 
only weapon I carried, and shortly, I no 
longer dismounted to shoot over points, 
but contented myself by pecking away 
from the saddle. The old cow-horse liked 
this style of work, and plenty of chickens 
were hurt. It was my first experience 
with a 28, but the next season found me 
with a Parker of this bore which I sub- 
sequently used on chickens with much 
satisfaction. 


THE GUN ON CHICKENS 


It is a common saying in the West that 
anybody can kill chickens, it doesn’t matter 
whether he knows how to shoot or not. 
As a matter of fact, many people do shoot 
chickens that never pretend to point a 
scatter gun at any other bird. This is not 
altogether because the grouse are so easily 
hit, but partly for the reason that when 
the ranchman does knock down one of the 
big fellows, he has a dinner right there— 
on the other hand, a ten-cent quail may 


crossing the gun at forty or 
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demand the expenditure of twelve cents 
worth of ammunition. Nevertheless, it is 
no doubt true that the man who fires only 
at the close, has easy 
picking among the chickens. Some birds 
are missed, however, and | will point out 
the peculiar flights which require skill and 
judgment in the holding. 

lhe size of the mark and the apparent 
slowness of the flight lead many marks- 
men to “hold too close,” either they shoot 
“dead” at the quarry or give it insufficient 


birds which rise 


lead. This is more apt to be the case 
when the birds are old and strong, birds 
that generally rise wild and are rarely 
caught in straightaway flight. A chicken 
torty-five 
yards needs nearly the same lead as a 
mallard duck, and the novice generally 
fails to connect though he may get the 
easy angles all right. Remember to hold 
well ahead on crossing birds, from two to 
four feet according to the distance of the 
bird; 
in mind when snap shooting, 


especially must correct lead be kept 
and the great 
majority of chickens are snapped. Any 
chicken that rises beyond thirty yards 
should be snapped, the chances or drop- 
ping him being better than when time is 
taken for a swing. 

Another frequent miss is due to the 
peculiar bound of the bird as he breaks 
cover. This jump is rather more difficult 
to solve than the spring of a duck. Water- 
fowl, pintails, mallards, or black duck 
usually rise to a certain regular height, if 
on open water, but the chicken may jump 
six feet, ten, fifteen or thirty—sometimes 
he barely tops the grass. However, if our 
big bird rises within easy shotgun range. 
wait for him to reach the end of his bound, 
be it high or low. Reaching the end of his 
leap, he will appear to “hang in the air” 
for an instant before bearing away on his 
course, and right then is the time to get 
him with a sure snap. 

A quick marksman often tries to connect 
before the fowl has gotten to the end of 
his first spring, and it can be done, if the 
shooter remembers to hold well above. 
Should a chicken jump straight into the 
air at the rate of thirty feet a second, 
range thirty yards, a lead of about three 
feet “high” would be demanded. Very 
few men bring themselves to hold that 
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much above the target—their instinct is 
against their judgment, even when they 
know, and instinctively they let-off when 
the mark is perfectly covered. It follows 
that shooting a rising bird being difficult 
for many and impossible for some, it is 
wiser to permit the bird to arrive at the 
end of his bound, tripping him as he 
curves on the new tack. 

Landing on a chicken hanging in the 
air is analogous to smashing a glass ball 
that has been tossed straight into the air 
—hit it just when it begins to descend, 
when it is practically motionless—but if 
the ball is allowed to gather momentum or 
the bird headway on his new tack, the 
problem grows increasingly difficult. The 
man who is slow to seize the psychological 
moment must make amends for his tardi- 
ness by correct lead. Very often lead is 
complicated with elevation, for, at the end 
of his bound, the bird may “drop away” 
with immense speed, the shot whistling 
over and behind him. Probably the 
hardest shot in chicken shooting is the 
bird that springs with his back to you. 
He may turn to one side or the other, and 
you cannot foresee, or he may drop likea 
falling weight beneath the point of aim, 
the action being too quick for instant ap- 
prehension. Again some stout old chap 
may continue to rise, curving as he goes, 
for fifty feet, and if we wait for him to 
reach the limits of his leap, he’ll balk us 
for he never does quit climbing and bear- 
ing off until out of range. 

The straightaway chicken, rising well 
within range and going off on level wings 
is generally killed by everybody, but some- 
times a bird simply topping the grass flies 
out of the pattern by getting above it. 
The reason for this is that the bird is be- 
neath level of the gun muzzle, and while 
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flying level he is going straight for the 
horizontal, line which is above the gun, 
consequently the aim must be high to 
intersect his line of flight. Take it as an 
axiom that the hold must be high on any 
bird flying beneath the level of the gun 
and going straight away. By way of test- 
ing this theory, get on the high bank of a 
river, start a bird from the shore and 
shoot at him as he goes out over the 
water—see where the charge lands. 

I like the repeating shotgun for certain 
kinds of game, but on prairie chickens I 
do not believe that such a gun should be 
used—the arm is too deadly, and the temp- 
tation to kill half a dozen birds from a 
flock is altogether too great. Chickens 
do not get up in a bursting bevy like quail, 
but lingeringly, and this permits the re- 
peater to become quite too effectual. I 
doubt the wisdom of the repeater, purely 
from the point of view of good sport, 
especially in these days of limited bags, 
for a clever double affords us fully as 
much pleasure as half a dozen birds 
rattled down with an automatic—a live 
bird means continued sport, a dead one 
ends the game right there. More than 
half the pleasure of chicken shooting 
comes from the hunting, the work 
of a wise dog, the sight and sound of 
the big, brown grouse as they cackle 
and break away. Get all the fun you 
can out of a few birds—none too many 
remain. 

My own choice of weapon would be full- 
choked twenty bore, well charged with 
powder and number six shot. The gun 
should be stocked to shoot high, straight 
stocked, precisely the stock measurements 
of a trap gun. What birds I couldn’t kill 
with such a weapon might be missed and 
welcome. 


(Ed. Note.—The next article in this series will be on the Wilson snipe, 
or jack snipe, of the upland marshes.) 
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Ie, CONTEST 
Grand Prize Muscallonge by Nellie D. Sammis, and Third Prize 
Rainbow Trout by Dr. Charles F. Holder 


First Grand Prize—Muscallonge, 1912 





WON BY NELLIE D. SAMMIS, OF NEW 
YORK CITY 
Weight—37 pounds. 
Length—56 inches. 
Girth—23 inches. 
Where caught—Stanley Island, Ont. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Linen braided. 
Lure—Buell Corbett spoon. 


The Lady’s Largest ’Lunge 
BY NELLIE D. SAMMIS 


HAT I have any muscallonge at all 
is due to two circumstances as far 
apart as the poles. First, an exhibit 
in town of a mounted “’lunge” killed 
near Stanley Island; second, a case of 
scarlet fever where we were bass fishing 
in Canada, and before which we fled, 
eventually finding our way to Stanley 
Island. Except for these incidents I fancy 
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we would never have known anything 
of the place, beyond passing it year after 
year on the “liner” with the remark “‘it 
looks pleasant.” 

In reality, with its wooded shores slop- 
ing to the St. Lawrence, its good hotel 
and genial proprietor, Mr. Duquette, so- 
licitous for the comfort and happiness 
of his guests, it is at all times attractive; 
as headquarters for muscallonge fishing 
it is ideal. To know you can return at 
night to a well-cooked and served dinner 
and a comfortable bed after a hard day’s 
work, for, believe me, “’lunge” fishing 
is no play, means a lot when you are sit- 
ting under a cloudless sky getting noth- 
ing—except sunburn. 

My first two days of fishing were with- 
out result except for one strike. But I 
was hopeful, for there is something about 
fishing which makes the true fisherman— 
or woman—feel that the next second, or 
moment, may be the eventful one, and 
it is this belief which carries one through 
the long hot day, even though at night 
to numerous questions of “What luck?” 
one is obliged to answer “None at all” 
—if one is truthful—and it is this 
same feeling of hope that spurs one on 
again the next monring keen for the 
fray. 

On the morning of July 1st I started 
out under a sizzling sun for my third 
day after the “wily “lunge.” As we went 
our separate ways, there were the usual 
calls from boat to boat of “Good luck 
to you!” with, I expect, the mental reser- 
vation “May I have better.” I was using 
my usual tackle, namely, split bamboo rod, 
weight 12 ounces; Julius Vom Hoff reel, 
braided linen line and Corbett spoon, 
made by Buell. We three, the “General,” 
my fishing companion for the day; pa- 
tient, faithful Tom, my Indian guide, 
and I, had, as it were, cleared the boat 
for action by putting all unnecessary ar- 
ticles away in the bow and stern or 
under the seat, for as Louis Argus once 
said to me: “You can never tell what 
these damn fish do.” As I settled com- 
fortably in my seat and commenced to pay 
out line in obedience to my guide’s “Let 
out!” I said: “Now, Tom, I must be ‘de 
boss’ to-day; I have had enough of this 
slow work.” His reply was something in 

















37-POUND MUSCALLONGE CAUGHT BY 
NELLIE D. SAMMIS 


the nature of a reflection, as I heard: 
“Lose one other day,” and my companion 
came up with “I'll bet you I get one 
first.” 

I did not have a chance to take his bet. 
Though we had been on the weed beds 
hardly five minutes and I was still slowly 
paying out line, having barely fifty feet 
off the reel, I felt a vicious strike; ex- 
claiming “Tom, I have one!”—which in- 
formation he did not need—I looked over 
my shoulder and saw the body of a huge 
“lunge” curved for a downward: rush. 
He had jumped for and taken my spoon. 

Then followed the zip-zip of the line 
as it was taken from the reel; a song 
which is a delight to the fisher’s heart 
and one I love to hear, but which, I must 
confess, gives me a “sinking” feeling, I 
am always so afraid I may unintentionally 
give “the brute” that fatal bit of slack 
which will mean on my return I will have 
nothing more to tell than how I lost my 
fish, and, of course, it will be the “biggest 
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one I have ever seen.” Why is it the 
lost fish is always the big fish? 

With the speed of a projectile from a 
14-inch gun the “lunge” made a long 
run before I could check him; then he 
held and so did I, neither of us giving 
an inch. At last I felt an ‘ease’ on the 
line and everything was so quiet under 
water I feared for a moment I had lost 
him, but soon knew from the peculiar 
giving, then tightening of my line, he 
was still there and was congratulating 
myself on recovering many feet of the 
line he had taken, when again there was 
a rush and he was off once more into 
the depths, making for his haunt—the 
weed beds. 

Strong pulling on Tom’s part and a 
swing of the rod to the other side of 
the boat prevented the fish gaining his 
ground. For the moment he was quiet, 
which gave me a chance to regain some 
of the line. 

Without once showing himself, after 
the first time, he made three of these 
mad dives, but after each one I was able 
to get him in a little easier. 

In the meanwhile Tom had been row- 
ing hard, his only words, “You got him!” 
or “He big feller!” followed by more 
vigorous work at the oars. At last, after 
the third run and much ugly fighting, 
I saw I should be able to bring him with- 
in shooting distance of the boat, so said 
to the “General,” “Get ready,” which 
called forth the assertion from Tom: 
“You shoot that line.” 

Now comes a part of my story I hate 
to write of, but it must be in the telling. 
I do not know if Tom’s remark made 
my companion nervous, but this I do 
know: his shot missed a vital spot and 
simply hit the muscallonge on the back. 
This naturally infuriated him; he made 
a wild, ugly plunge and put such a strain 
on the rod I felt obliged to let him have 
line. He held as though he were fastened 
to the bed of the river, while I as firmly 
held the crank of the reel. 

Gradually at last, inch by inch, with 
many and long pauses in between, I reeled 
him up. Again a shot, again a miss, 
followed by a short, furious run and a 
quick retrieve on my part. But before 
I had him up I took time and breath 


to say: “You stop this monkey business 
and I'll bring him around for Tom to 
gaff”; the answer was: “You bring him 
up and I’ll shoot him.” As it seemed no 
time in which to argue, I did as I was 
told, hoping my companion would do as 
he said, and sure enough, the shot seemed 
fatal. 

A moment later the big beauty was on 
his side and in a second I had him near 
enough to be gaffed. Tom stood up, took 
the fish on the gaff and had the savage- 
looking head and huge shoulders over 
the side of the boat, when suddenly the 
“lunge” brought that mighty tail of his, 
in which there is untold strength, against 
the outside of the boat, and threw him- 
self backward. With a crash the handle 
of the gaff broke and my “lunge,” with 
the gatf still in him, was off again on 
his mad career. 

Words failed Tom, or, if not, perhaps 
it was just as well. I was too much 
occupied to hear them. By this time I 
was nearly in tears, but my “Irish” was 
up, and with cries of “Tom! he’s going 
under the boat, turn it—turn it!” I pre- 
pared for another fight. 

Though wounded, as we knew, his last 
battle was a fierce though short one, his 
rushes were quick, mad ones, backward 
and forward to one side and the other, 
but Tom was too good a guide and boat- 
man to let him get under the boat. 

While I feared I might even yet lose 
him, I could not help but admire and 
pity the struggle he was making for his 
life, though I knew my admiration and 
pity would turn to anger and dismay if 
he won. 

The runs, however, were shorter than 
before, and I could feel the fighting was 
less vigorous and that I was not using 
as much strength when I brought him 
to the surface for the fourth time. A 
well-placed shot did its work, and the 
cup winner of 1912 was in the boat just 
twenty minutes from the time he first 
struck. 

As I saw Tom cover him up, I put 
down my rod, drew a sigh of relief and 
experienced a contentment only those can 
feel who have killed this king of fish. 
We could then only guess at his weight; 
later we found he tipped the scale at 37 
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pounds, was 56 inches long, with a tail 
spread of 11 inches and 23 inches girth. 

Delighted? Well, I should say so! 

Now, I am a truthful fisherwoman, as 
some of my fishing companions will agree, 
and if anyone wishes to know if fishing 
for muscallonge pays, give this as my 
answer : 

When you kill your fish, “Yes’—de- 
cidedly “Yes!” When you do not, as 
emphatically “No!” and I have had both 
experiences. 

Just at present, having in mind my 
prize winner of this season, also my two 
big “lunge” of last year, I say it is 
great sport! 

Try it! 





Third Grand Prize—Rainbow Trout 
WON BY DR. CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


Weight—10 pounds. 

Where caught—Klamath Lake, Oregon. 
Rod—8-ounce Divine. 

Reel—Hardy. 

Line—Hardy oil silk. 

Lure—Wilson spoon. 


A Ten Pounder 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


Author of “The Channel Islands of California,” 
“The Game Fishes of the World,” Etc. 


least the angling world known to me, 

a trout of two or three pounds is emi- 
nently satisfactory, but one fine Septem- 
ber day I found myself in a land half a 
mile or more above the sea, where I was 
told they “threw back everything under 
four pounds.” 

This was amazing, as was the coolness 
of the angler who said it, and before 
even a questioning thought came to my 
mind he held out a string of rainbow 
trout all over five pounds and some run- 
ning up to nine; to cap the climax, he 
claimed that most. of them were taken 
on a March Brown fly. These trout were 
the finest, plumpest, most beautiful rain- 
bows I had ever seen; born in waters 
icy cold, bred in springs which bubble 
up almost effervescently out of the little 
rivers, they were to the manor born and 
in the best condition. 

This was the lure which took me to 
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Pelican Bay long before the railroad, and 
which has continued to fascinate me ever 
since the first season. I made my head- 
quarters at Pelican Bay Lodge, at the 
head of a little river which almost ap- 
peared to rise on the slopes of Mount 
Pitt, as the snow peak was always visible 
in going up the little river. This was 
some years ago, when the trip had to be 
made over two ranges of mountains—the 
Cascades and Siskiyous—and Deadman’s 
Trail stared one in the face as a penance 
for going out. 

The last time I visited the home of the 
big rainbow was in 1912, and we were 
landed at the thriving town of Klamath 
Falls in a Pullman sleeper. I confess 
that I resented it, as I thought it was 
the knell of the trout; that so many 
anglers would rush in that the little rivers 
and lake would be devastated. But, to 
my amazement, I could see no diminution 
of the fish even in September. They 
were there in droves, giants in every 
sense, and every few days some man, 
woman or child would bring in a huge 
fish. 

Upper Klamath lies just on the line 
between California and Oregon on the 
summit of the range. The country to 
the West is well wooded and beautiful, 
a jumble of the Cascade and Siskiyou 
ranges, with rivers and streams and 
cafions. That to the East is rocky, lava, 
the Modoc country, the lava beds, and 
soon drops down from the lake level of 
about forty-five hundred feet to a tree- 
less region. Not far away is Mount Ma- 
zuma, or Crater Lake, where a vast and 
ancient volcano stands holding a mass of 
water like a cup, half a mile deep, it 
is said, and, what is more mysterious, the 
water at this vast depth is actually 
warmer than at the surface, suggesting 
that the deep-blue gem finds its source 
in some hot spring of the ancient crater. 
It is also believed by some of the in- 
habitants that the remarkable springs 
which make Klamath Lake come from 
the cup of Mazuma. 

Upper Klamath is about sixty miles 
around and thirty long, very shallow in 
parts, with deep channels here and there; 
a great shallow spring-fed lake looking 
not unlike a crater itself, and surrounded 
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DR. HOLDER AND THE 10-POUND RAINBOW 
TROUT 


by mountains with forests, fast disappear- 
ing, coming down to the shores, produc- 
ing a most delightful region at any time, 
with splendid sunsets and a variety of 
charms, from the little rivers to mountain 


trails, and distant nebulous’ volcanic 
peaks always beckoning in the irised 
haze. 

No one thinks or has thought of 


angling in the lake proper. The fly caster 
confines his marauding expeditions to the 
shores of Pelican Bay, to the little rivers, 
as Crystal Creek and others which wind 
in and out in the adjacent tule and wocus 
marshes. Here is tise fly-caster’s elysium, 
where the canoe or boat is slowly pro- 
pelled along and the fly, dry or wet, 
dropped forty or fifty feet ahead into the 
solitudes. I believe I could fill a volume 
with the quiet joys I have had fly fishing 
in these beautiful rivers. I do not recall 
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that I ever made much of a killing, nor 
do I remember that this was the motive. 
It was a delightful place in which to cast 
or drift, and, as droves—and I mean this 
literally—of five, six or seven-pound rain- 
bows were often seen passing the boat 
or near at hand, there was always the 
anticipation. They could almost always 
be taken with a spoon, the big fellows 
rarely with a fly; but I was never there 
in the real fly season, or June, July and 
August. September was my month, and 
the nights were cold, often frosty, and 
the long-suffering insects, which pass as 
“flies,” were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The rainbows were browsing on 
minnows or the young of other fishes, 
and would readily take a spoon; indeed, 
the salmon in the Williamson River—a 
dulcet little stream—would take nothing 
else. 

My favorite ground was along the 
north shore of the lake, or Pelican Bay, 
casting into the shadows with a fly and 
often taking them with a March Brown, 
despite the fact that flies were out of 
season. I cannot imagine anything more 
radiantly beautiful than this stretch of 
water reflecting the big trees that came 
down to the edge forming seas of green 
in or on which there was a constant suc- 
cession of rings and radiations from ris- 
ing trout. No more alluring locality to 
try the dry fly could possibly exist than 
this, as look which way one would the 
trout were rising. It was a habit with 
me to stand in the canoe or skiff and 
cast a fly in a circle with a radius of 
fifty feet, and so numerous were the rises 
that frequently I could place my fly in 
the center of this aqueous bull's eye in 
a continuous circle, but not always taking 
a fish. 

One of the first trout I took here with 
a fly was a six or seven-pounder, if my 
memory serves me. It was raining when 
I stepped from the steamer, and my wait- 
ing friend, Mr. Alfred Beebe, of the Tuna 
Club, insisted that I should go out fishing 
at once, as he knew a spot where I 
would surely take a trout. So with ulster 
on, aS a protection to the sleet-like rain 
that shrouded the distant forests in a 
mist, we started. My friend rowed across 
the little bay and backed me up to what, 
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to my verdant senses, appeared an im- 
possible place for a large fish, the water 
apparently shallow and a low bush over- 
hanging the black, boggy, soggy bank, 1 
kept my opinion to myself and did as | 
was bid, which, in a way, is a virtue. 

Let no one say that predestination is 
a delusion and a snare. Beebe had told 
me half an hour before that a big trout 
was there waiting for me, and to the 
letter the prophecy came true. 

When we approached the magic spot 
he indicated it in a hoarse whisper sug- 
gestive of suppressed emotion, whirled 
the light craft about and backed me up 
to it. When about forty or fifty feet 
away I cast, a March Brown fly of the 
size that bass love, a bat in dimensions, 
from the brook trout standpoint, it 
seemed to me. By some special dispensa- 
tion of angling luck it fell not six inches 
from the bush. Bang! came something; 
a splash, the tip of my rod bent to the 
danger point, and my new reel gave 
tongue in the splendid fashion that sends 
the blood surging through one’s veins. 

My friend struck at his oars at the 
same time, but so violently jerking the 
boat ahead that I nearly dove overboard. 
Luckily I held the rod stiff and recov- 
ered my balance, and in a few seconds 
saw the trout make a rush out into the 
bay, then go, quivering, into the air, 
hurling the water aside, falling with a 
resounding crash to dash away again, 
bending the rod into a half moon, and 
forcing my impromptu boatman to whirl 
the craft about to keep me facing the 
game that fought as only a good-condi- 
tioned rainbow can, and when netted 
proved to be a six and one-half-pounder. 

Not far from here I took a nine and 
one-quarter-pounder that almost wrecked 
my eight-ounce Divine split bamboo, and 
in sight of this spot, in a little blind 
creek where a band of white pelicans 
floated on the crimson lake, like bales of 
cotton in the mirage, I caught the rain- 
bow which took, I was told, the third 
prize, as it was a ten-pounder. 

Our headquarters was at the picturesque 
Eagle Ridge Lodge. One day Capt. John 
Griffith said that he was going snipe shoot- 
ing and offered to tow me across the 
lake where the uneasy pelicans were cir- 


cling and preparing to go South. It was 
nearly a twenty-minute run, and, when 
Griffith had tied up and started, I cast 
off the skiff and rowed slowly back 
through the wocus-lined blaze of au- 
tumnal colors. 

The little river, which rose in springs, 
was short and winding, and I had it all 
to myself. I would row a while, then 
stop and cast, and listen to the king- 
fishers and the splashing of big trout. 
At the main turn the river widened into 
a big pool, and here I had the strike— 
just a dead heavy sag on the line that 
might have been a log, a bullfrog or a 
big fish. You will remember that the 
biggest tarpon do not jump. As a rule, 
they are too big, and this fish merely 
took the lure and threshed the water as 
a sort of starter, and the fight was on. 

I should dislike to confess that this 
fish tired me out before the end came, 
but it was a hot day, quiet and still, and 
the water as smooth as the proverbial sea 
of glass, despite the fact that Mount Pitt 
loomed up in the distance, snow-capped. 
After forty minutes I was ready to call 
ita draw. It took this FIELD AND STREAM 
prize winner some seconds to wake up, 
and when it did my veteran eight-ounce 
Divine rod, which I had used twenty 
years before, renewed its youth and per- 
formed such gyrations that I looked for 
a break. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. I jerked in the oars, stood up 
in the frail canoe, and fenced with that 
giant forty minutes while it rushed about, 
plunged down, making vicious attempts 
to entangle me in the roots and reeds on 
the wocus-lined shore. It had a particu- 
lar fondness for a tree which the beavers 
had cut down into the water, and towed 
me around and up and down a long time. 
Now I would gain and bring it into sight, 
so that I could see all its vivid black spots 
as it surged along followed by the hissing 
line. then it would plunge down, and, 
when I raised it, lie at the surface and 
hammer the water until the very king- 
fishers sat still and listened. 

Away off in the marsh I heard the 
crack of John Griffith’s gun, so I knew 
there was no he'p at hand and I had no 
net—why, I do not know. As that trout 
came nearer and nearer I realized it was 
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a giant, at least for me, and that | prob- 
ably should lose it. For ten minutes | 
could not move it, though my rod was 
doing its best, and a splendid oiled silk 
tapered line was buzzing like a guitar 
string. 

3ut there are limitations to a trout, 
and its rushes at last began to lose their 
vim and fierceness, and the time arrived 
when I had it, swimming slowly around 
the skiff, in full sight; the sun catching 
its silver belly and the roseate flush of 
its spotted sides coming to the vision of 
a weary angler like an inspiration. How 
to get it in without capsizing the boat 
was the question. I went over the possi- 
bilities. The nine and one-quarter- 
pounder when landed after a thirty min- 
utes’ fight on the same rod, was held by 
a mere sliver of flesh. Every angler has 
had this harrowing experience. This 
might be the case here, and assuming that 
it was, I reeled and played the fish with 
the greatest delicacy. 

Time and again I sat down in the boat 
and held the rod up with my left hand 
and prepared to reach for the fish, but 
always something happened. The boat 
would careen to the danger point, or the 
mighty game would bend and walk away 
with the line to an ominous click. How 
many times I tried this I do not know, 
but until I was weary. 

I now endeavored to hold the rod and 
row the fish down stream to some open- 
ing where I could land and beach it. 

But the rainbow had other views, so 
I encouraged it to swim around the boat 
in a dogged sort of fashion, and finally 
brought it in, slipped my fingers in its 
gills, and landed it, both fish and angler 





fought to a “frazzle,” as it was a good 
fight. A certain old and veracious king- 
fisher was my sole witness, though to the 
going home, there is Captain John Grif- 
fith, who will swear to it that he left me 
fishless and netless and returned to find 
ine in possession of a ten-pound rainbow, 
which was duly weighed and attested, and 
which, doubtless, weighed more than ten 
pounds. 

Of all the trouts the rainbow in its 
best condition, that is, in cold water, is 
the best of the tribe, and this lake and 
its immediate waters have produced many 
fish which would make the present speci- 
man look like a youngster. I heard of 
a twenty-pounder, taken by a lady. Mrs 
Joseph Reed, of Pasadena, landed a 
mighty fish which tipped the scales at 
twelve pounds. Gifford Pinchot has 
taken a nineteen-pounder here, and I was 
told that a twenty-one-pound trout was 
taken by a lucky Col. Somebody, from 
San Diego. None of these knew of the 
FIELD AND STREAM prizes, or thought of 
it at the time, due doubtless to the excite- 
ment of the catch. 

The Klamath Lake rivers and bay have, 
unquestionabiy, been the greatest regions 
for big rainbows known, and, so far as 
I know, nothing has been done to restock 
the waters, which should.be done. I have 
several times endeavored to _ interest 
anglers to form a club, which is the best 
and surest means to replenish an over- 
fished region, and confine the angling to 
flies alone at certain seasons, but thus far 
without success. With easy railroad fa- 
cilities thousands will now go there, and 
the lake will be fished out unless some 
steps are taken to stop it. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Open Season for Game 


The United States ~ Canada, 1913 


ISSUED AUGUST 11, 1913 
(Compiled by T. S. Palmer, W. F. Bancroft, and Frank L. Earnshaw.) 


The following table shows the open seasons for game in the United States and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. In ite 
preparation the proposed regulations for the protection of migratory birds, which do not take effect until October 1 
oron approval by the President, have been taken into consideration, and the dates under these regulations are 
inserted in black face type. As the regulations have not yet have been approved, the opening of the season for 1913 
under existing law has been indicated except that where a species is unprotected by State law, the season under 
the regulations is given. THE SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE THE OPEN SEASONS UNDER BOTH FEDERAL 
AND STATE LAWS. 

The first date ofthe open season and the first date of the close season are given, so that CLOSE SEASONS MAY BE 
FOUND BY REVERSING THE DATES. When the season is closed for several years, the first date on which 
shooting is permitted, as Nov. 10, 1916, appears in the table. 


A few unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in Wisconsin, Maryland, North Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, 








and Washington have been omitted. The State laws of Maryland and the most general ot the county laws of North 


Carolina have been followed. 
seasons of Maryland and North Carolina, 


All the omitted seasons are published in “Game Laws for 1913" except the county 
which are published in Posters of the Biological 


Survey. These 


publications may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


The term rabbit includes “hare” of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known as “ partridge” 
Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse, (known as the 


in the South ; grouse, includes 


“ partridge" in the North and “ pheasant "in ths 


South, ' and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, Ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced pheasant 
is restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes “ brant.” 


States are arranged geographically and grouped under the two zones defined in the regulations for the protection of migra- 


tory birds (Biol. Cir. No. 92). 





LEGEND OF TABLES 


* Laws of 1913 not received. + Local euceptions, 
earlier when the eqening or closing date falls on Sunday. 
the season is closed unti 


+Certain species. 
** Under the ri regulations for the protection of migratory birds 
September 1, 1918, on swans, cranes, curlew, an 


§ Males only. ‘In New York the season opens or closes one day 


all the smaller shore birds; also on wood duck in West 


Virginia and in the States north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, except Illinois. 


a Additional open seasons —Sguzrre/: Kentucky, June, 15 —Sept. 16. 


Grouse: Wyoming, in Albany, Carbon, Laramie and Sweet- 
water Counties, July 16—Sept.1. Wild Turkey: Oklahoma, 
Mar. 15—Apr. 15. Shore birds, rail, water fowl: Washing- 


ton, opens September 15 in Adams, Douglas, Ferry, Grant 
Lincoln, Okanogan, Spokane, Stevens, and Whitman Counties. 
Yellowlegs: New Hampshire, Oct. 1—Dec. 16; Utah, no open 
season, 

4 District of Columbia.—Hunting prohibited except on the marshes 
of the Eastern Branch north of the Anacostia Bridge and on the 
Virginia shore of the Potomac. 

oe 5 uirrel; Brunswick and Greenesville Counties, 
Nov. ‘eb. 1; Isle of Wight and Southampton Counties 
Sept. : Jan. 15; Warren, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Quail, grouse 
wild turkey: West of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1,-Jan. 1. Dove: 
Brunswick and Greenesville Counties, Aug. 16 Jan. 15, 

d Oregon, East of Cascades —Silver gray squirrel and Chinese 
pheasant, no open season ; grouse, guail, dove, Sept. 1—Nov. 
sage hen, Aug. 1—Sept. 1; shore birds, ducks, geese, Sept. Ma 
Dec. 16 ; rail, coot, Sept. 15—Dec. 1; gallinule, Sept. 1—Dec. 1. 

e Oalifornia,— Deer (males only): First and third districts Aug. 15 
Nov. 1; sixth district, Aug, 15—Sept. Tree squirrel: 
Mendocino C ounty, unprotected. Valley guail; Sixth district, 
Oct. 16.—Nov. 16. Mountain guail: State, Sept. 1—Dec. 1 
Dove: Second and fifth districts, Aug. 1— Oct. 18; : fourth and 
sixth districts, Sept. 1—Nov. 2 ck First and sixth dis- 
tricts, Oct. 1—Mar. 1, Brant; Nov. 1—Jan. 16 (except first 
district, Oct. 1—Jan. 16). For definition of the seven game 
distrits see the Game Laws for 1913, 

f Canads,— British Columbia: Seasons on Columbian deer, quail, 
grouse, prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, duck, goose, 
south of lat. 55° are fixed by proclamation. Sheep south of the 
Canadian Pacific R. R. between the coast and the Columbia 
River, from Revelstoke to the International boundry, no open 
season. Manitoba: Upland plover, an 1—Jan. 1—North- 
west Territories: ‘Additional season, big game, 2 Y 15—Oct. 
16. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape Breton, Oct. 1, 1915; teal, 
Aug. 15—Mar. 1. Ontario: Deer, Nov. 1, 1914, . > Dufferin, 
Grey, Simcoe, and Wellington Counties; Nov. 1, 1916. in 
Bruce County. Moose and caribou ‘males’, south of Canadian 
Pacific R. R. between Mattawa and Manitoba boundry, Nov. 1 


Novy. 16. Shore birds, waterfowl, south of Canadian Pacific 
.R., Montreal to Toronto, and’ Guelph and Goderich rail- 
road, Sept. 15—Dec. 16. "vince Edward Island: Brant, 


April 20—Jan.1. Saskatchewan: Applies to deer, elk, moose, 
caribou, (males), north of lat. af | south, no open s season. Owedec: 
Deer and moose, Oct. 1—Dec. 1, R Labelle, Ottawa, Pontiac, 
and emiscaming Counties. ‘cewfoundland ; Additional 
season on caribou, Aug. 1—Oct. 1 


Applies to Aroostook, Franklin, Hancock, Oxford, 
Piscataquis, Somerset and Washington counties, 
Season in rest of State, Nov. 1—Dec. New Hampshire ; 
Applies to Coos County Season Nov. 1—Dec. 16 in Carrolland 
Grafton counties; Dec. 1—Dec. 16 in other counties. New York : 
Applies only to the Adirondacks; season in Ulster County, 
9 towns in Sullivan County, and Deer Park, Orange County, 
Nov. 1—Nov. 36; no open season in rest of State. Wisconsin: 
Applies to Pierce, Dunn, Eau C laire, Trempeleau, Jackson, 
Juneau, Marathon, L. anglade, Oconto, and all counties north. 
Virginia: Oct. 1—Feb. 1 in Brunswick and Greenesville 
Counties. South Carolina: Aug. -Feb. 1 in Berkeley 
Sounty. Tennessee: Dec. 1\—Jan.1 in ta AT, Okla- 
homa: No open season in Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and 
Swanson Counties. HM yoming Sept. 1—Nov. 16 in 
mont, Lincoln, and Park Counties. /daho: Sept. 20—Dec 
20 in Bonner, C learwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez Perce, 
and Shoshone Counties, 


A Moose, Caribou, and Sheep.—4/aska: North of 62°, et. Ans. 1— 
Dec. 11; caribou on the Kenai Peninsula, Aug. 1, 


# Elk.—/daho—In Fremont, Bonneville, and simon iia 
Sept. 1—Jan. 1; in Bonner, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, 
Latah, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, protected until 
Sept. 1, 1916. A/ontana: Applies only to Sweetgrass, Park, 
Gallatin, Madison, Flathead, and those portions of Powell and 
Missoula Counties drained by South Fork of Flathead and 
Swan Rivers, respectively; in Beaverhead County east of Oregon 
Short Line Railroad between Willis and Armstead ; and south 
of Pittsburg and Gilmore Railroad. 


J Elk and Sheep.—/i”"yoming : ~~ only in Lincoln, Park and 
Fremont Counties north of Big Wind River and Bad Water 
Creek and also in Fremont County ae of Sweetwater River. 


& 8quirrel —Arkansas: May 1—Dec. 1, in Lee, Monroe, Phillips, 
and St. Francis Counties. Mew Hampshire: Outside of the 
thickly settled | parts of cities and towns squirrels may be taken 
Oct. 1—Nov. 


/Grouse.—Jdaho: ade of Salmon River, Sept. 1—Dec. 1, 
m Woodcock. —New Hampshire: Coos and Grafton Counties, 


Sept. 16—Dec. 1; ; Rockingham County, beach birds, coot, and 
teal, season opens July 19. 


m Duck.— Tennessee: Teal and wood duck, Aug. 1—Jan. 16, 
Loutsiana: Blue winged teal, Sept. 15- Jan. 16; black mal- 
rare, Aug. 1—Jan. 16: Weed duck, Aug.1 an. 16: Delaware: 

Wood duck, Sept.1 —Nov. "irginia: W ood duck, Aug. 1— 
Jan. 1. Word duck. Dec. 1—Jan. 1. 
o Bear.— Alaska: 


Large brown bears Oct. 1—Jul. 1, 


g Derr —Maine: 
Penobscot, 


Georgia: 
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localities for fishing and hunting. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘ splendid. ’’ 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “ Where to Go” department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 
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We are giving below information regard- 
ing a number of excellent Southern locali- 
ties for hunting and fishing, for the benefit 
of our readers who go South for the win- 
ter months. This issue winds up the Where- 
To-Go Department for this year, but this 
does not mean that our files are not always 
open to anyone desiring information. We 
are always at your service in this respect. 
We are also including in the following pages 
some of the big game localities for which 
there was not room in the September issue. 


New England States 


Mosquito, Somerset Co., Me., reached by 
Maine Central Ry. Accommodations at Jones 
Camps, Geo. C. Jones. Prop., $2 a day. 
Guides $3.50 a day. Moose, deer and bear 
plentiful. Our informant got four deer. 

Grand Lake Stream, Washington County, 
Me., reached by Maine Central and Wash- 
ington Co. Ry. Accommodations at Ouna- 
niche Lodge, $2.50 a day, W. G. Rose, Prop. 
Good guides are obtainable at $3 a day. 
There are moose, deer, bear and plenty of 
small game in this locality. 


Round Mountain, Franklin Co., Me, 
reached by Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral Ry. Good accommodations at Round 
Mountain Lake Camps, D. O. Blackwell, 
Prop., $2.50 a day. Guides can be hired. 
Moose, deer, bear, and small game plentiful. 

Eustis, Franklin Co., Me. reached by 
Maine Central Ry. to Fesington, Sandy River 
and Rangeley Lakes Ry. to Bigelow, and 
stage to Eustis. Party got accommodations 
at Jim Pond Camps, run by Maine Camp Co., 
$2 a day. Guides procurable at $3 per day. 
There are deer, moose, bear and small game 
in this locality and party reports good 
success. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Piseco, Hamilton Co., N. Y., reached by 
Fonda, Johnson & Gloversville R. R. to 
Northville, thence by stage to Piseco. Our 
informant stopped at house of F. W. Abram, 
and states that there is an occasional bear 
and some small game to be had. 

North Hudson, Essex Co., N. Y., reached 
by D. & H. Ry. Our correspondent got ac- 
commodations at house of W. Greenough at 














Where 


$1 per day. Guide $3 a day. Got four deer, 
also grouse and rabbits. 

Louisville, Lewis Co., N. Y., reached by 
N. Y. C. Ry. Accommodations at Fenton 
House, C. F. Parker, Prop., $12 a week. 
Guides can be secured at $3 per day. There 
are deer, bear and small game in this region. 

Newcomb, Warren Co., N. Y., reached by 
D. & H. to North Creek, and stage to New- 
comb. Accommodations can be secured at 
Lake Harris House, John Anderson, Prop., 
$2 per day. Guides $3 a day. This is an 
excellent deer country and there is also 
plenty of small game. 


Southern States 


Capeville, Northampton Co., Va., reached 
by N. Y., Phil. & Norfolk Ry. Accommo- 
dations at boarding-house of Mrs. C. Dun- 
ton, $9 per week. Captain Wilgus is recom- 
mended as a good guide for ducks, geese and 
brant shooting, charges $5 a day, which in- 
cludes outfit. 

In the region around Lake Drummond, 
Dismal Swamp, Va., bears and deer are 
numerous, also small game such as raccoons, 
wildcats, otter, mink, etc. Accommodations 
can be had at a camp on Lake Drummond 
but considered poor. Our informant stopped 
at Suffolk and reached lake on horseback. 
Write to Suffolk Deer Club, Suffolk, Va., for 
information. 

3oydton, Va., reached by Southern Ry. 
Good accommodations and competent guides 
at Atkin’s place. Write O. M. Atkins, Box 
33, Boydton, Va., for full particulars. Good 
hunting country. 

Virginia Beach, Va., reached by Norfolk 


Southern Ry. Accommodations at “The 
Hunter’s Home,” George W. Whitehurst, 
Prop. Canvasbacks, redheads, mallards, 


widgeons, ruddy and bluewing teal ducks in 
abundance, also geese and swan. Guide 
and all equipment can be procured at Hunt- 
er’s Home. 

Meherrin, Va., 132 miles from Norfolk. 
Hotel accommodations. Quail, deer, turkey, 
squirrels and rabbits in this district. 

Cullen, Va., 151 miles from Norfolk. <Ac- 
commodations $1.50 day. Guides to hire. 
Deer, turkey, partridge and rabbits plentiful. 

Other good distrcits in Virginia where 
there is good deer shooting, partridge, tur- 
key, etc., are Aspen, Kenbridge, Adsit, Seb- 
rell, Jarratt and Burdette. 

Ocracoke, Hyde Co., N. C., reached by 
Norfolk & Southern Ry. Accommodations 
at Beacon Island, W. D. Gaskill, Prop., $10 
per day, which includes everything. Excel- 
lent shooting for ducks, geese and brant. 

Mt. Airy, Surry Co., N. C., reached by 


to Go 653 


Southern ky. Accommodations at Blue 
Ridge Inn, $2 per day. Guides $3 per day. 
Excellent quail shooting. 

Pine Bluff; N. C., reached by the Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. Pine Bluff is the starting 
point for the Lumbee River canoe trip. 
There is excellent shooting for ducks, geese, 
turkey, etc., all along route. 

Wagram, Scotland Co., N. C., reached by 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Wayne McNeill, of 
this place, can accommodate sportsmen and 
can furnish excellent quail shooting. 

Georgetown, S. C., reached by Atlantic 
Coast Line or Clyde Line steamers. Frank 
Johnston, of this place, has a large planta- 
tion and can take care of sportsmen and 
furnish the best of shooting for deer, turkey, 
ducks, snipe, woodcock and other small game. 
There is also fishing for black bass. Party 
reports excellent success. 

St. Mark’s, Wakulla Co., Fla., reached by 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Accommodations at 
Duvall House, F. Duvall, Prop., $2 per day. 
Guides $2 per day. There are all kinds of 
fresh and saltwater fish to be had at this 
place, including tarpon, black bass, redfish, 
sheepshead, shad, etc. There is also good 
shooting for turkey, deer and bear, geese 
and ducks. 

Long Key, Monroe Co., Fla., reached by 
Florida East Coast Ry. Accommodations 
at Long Key Fishing Camp, L. P. Schutt, 
Mgr. Excellent fishing for tarpon, kingfish, 
amberjack, barracouta and other saltwater 
fish. 

Leesburg, Lake Co., Fla., reached by Sea- 
board Air Line Ry. Accommodations at 
Lake View Hotel, E. C. Worrell, Prop., $12 
a week. There is excellent black bass fish- 
ing here. Guides can be secured to row boats 
at $1.50 per day. 

New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla., reached 
by Florida East Coast Ry. Accommodations 
at the Rose Villa, $12 per week, H. D. Smith, 
Prop. Guides $2 per day. There are all 
kinds of saltwater fish here in abundance, 
and there is good shooting for deer, quail, 
turkey, ducks and other small game. 

Crystal River, Citrus Co., Fla., reached by 
Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
Crystal River Inn, Willis & Fox, Props., $2 
per day. Guides can be had at $2 per day. 
There is excellent fishing for black bass, 
channel bass, sheepshead, tarpon, etc. There 
is also good quail, deer, turkey and bear 
shooting. 

Sarasota, Manitee Co., Fla., reached by 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Accommodations at 
Bay Island Hotel, J. H. Faubell, Prop., $17 
per week. There is excellent fishing for sea 
trout, tarpon, redfish, kingfish, groupers, and 
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sheepshead. Buats and guides can be hired 

South Boca Grande, Lee Co., Fla., reached 
by Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Tarpon Inn, Useppa Island, $20 per 
week. Guides with boats can be hired at $5 
per day. Excellent tarpon fishing. 

Naples, Lee Co., Fla., reached by Atlantic 
Coast Line to Fort Myers, then by boat to 
Naples. Accommodations at Hotel Naples, 
B. Haldeman, Prop., $2.50 per day. There is 
excellent deer, quail and turkey shooting at 
this place as well as saltwater fishing. 

Panacea, Wakulla Co., Fla. reached by 
Georgia, Fla. & Alabama Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Frank Knapp’s hotel, $2 per day. 
Guides for duck and goose shooting $6 per 
day, which includes boat and decoys. Best 
of duck shooting, also quail. 

Coden, Mobile Co., Alabama, reached bf 
Mobile & Ohio Ry. Accommodations at 
Ralston Hotel, $2 per day. Guides with 
motor boat, $5-$6 per day. Good fishing 
for sea bass, sea trout, redfish, tarpon, drum, 
etc. Excellent duck shooting. 

McComb, Pike Co., Miss., reached by Illi- 
nois Central Ry. Accommodations at Dixie 
Camp, J. A. Jacola, Prop., $14 per week. 
Guides are unnecessary. There is excellent 
quail shoting; also fishing for black bass and 
saltwater fish. 

Pass Christian, Harrison Co., Mississippi, 
reached by Louisville & Nashville Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Mexican Gulf Hotel, $15 
per week. Guides and boats can be hired. 
There is good fishing in Mississippi Sound 
for tarpon, redfish, blackfish, Spanish mack- 
erel and sea trout. 

Doulluts, Plaquemine Co., La., reached by 
New Orleans, Southern and Grand Isle Ry. 
Accommodations at Hingle’s, John Hingle, 
Prop. Guides and boats can be secured. 
Sheepshead, redfish, sea trout, drum and 
other saltwater fish in abundance. 

Rock Port, Aransas Co., Tex., reached by 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Accom- 
modations at Sorenson’s, Andrew Sorenson, 
Prop., $5 per day, which includes guides, etc. 
Good shooting for ducks and geese, also tar- 
pon fishing in Aransas Bay. 

Tarpon Island, Neuces Co., Tex., reached 
by Southern Pacific Ry. R. E. Farley can 


take care of sportsmen and act as guide for 
saltwater fishing, furnishing motorboat, etc. 
Sea trout, Spanish mackerel, redfish, bluefish, 
etc., plentiful. 

Port O’Connor, Tex., reached by Browns- 
ville & Texas Ry. Accommodations at La 
Salle Hotel, J. Matthews, Prop., $2.50 per 
day. Guide with launch for tarpon fishing 
$7 per day. Excellent tarpon fishing, also 
other saltwater fish and duck shooting. 


Middle West and Western States 


Hibbing, St. Louis Co., Minn., reached by 
Great Northern Ry. Party stopped at Inter 
Lake Lodge, W. A. Thomas, Prop., $1.50 a 
day. Plenty of deer and some moose. 

Townsend, Oconto Co., Wis., reached by 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Boat Lake Resort, $2 a day. Guides 
$2 a day. This is a good deer country. 

Glidden, Ashland Co., Wis., reached by 
Soo Line. Accommodations at Scotford’s, 
H. A. Scotford, prop. $12 per week. There 
is excellent deer shooting at this place. 

Three Lakes, Kenosha Co., Wis., reached 
by Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Butternut Lake Camp, M. Four- 
nier, prop., $10 a week. Guides $2 per day. 
Good shooting for deer, bear and grouse. 

Tomahawk Lake, Oneida Co. Wis., 
reached by Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Deer, rabbit, uqail, partridge, etc., are plen- 
tiful in this locality. Accommodations at 
Tomahawk Lake House, Mrs. Fleigel, prop., 
$2 per day. Guides $3 per day. 

Ten Sleep, Big Horn Co., Wyo., reached 
by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Burke’s ranch, $3 a day. 
Guides $5 a day. Elk, deer, bear, mountain 
sheep, grouse, etc. 

Cebolla, Gunnison Co., Colo., reached by 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Sportsman’s Hotel, J. G. Carpenter, 
Prop., $2 a day. Proprietor and sons will 
act as guides. Bear, mountain lion, deer 


and small game plentiful. 

Albany, Linn Co., Ore. Guides hard to 
get. Our informant got two deer and states 
that bear and mountain lion are also to be 
found. Accommodations at “The Cascadia,” 
$2 a day. 




















Know What You Shoot at 
BY REG DINSMORE 


They lowered the blood-soaked mattress 
with a white-faced boy of twenty writhing 
in pain upon it, gently to the floor and left 
the room. For they knew, these moccasined 
and mackinawed woodsmen, that the end was 
near. A 30-30 diagonally through hip and 
groin. A bullet designed to grind up the 
skull of a charging grizzly. 

They left him with his hunting companion, 
his college chum and roommate, his “pal” from 
their grammar school days up. Here in the 
bare little waiting room of a railroad station 
in northern Maine I witnessed a most soul- 
harrowing scene. May I forever be spared a 
repetition. 

As the door closed behind the men the 
handsome young fellow threw himself on the 
floor beside his wounded friend. One arm 
went around his neck and drew his head into 
a more comfortable position. 

“Oh, Bob! what can I say? I only wish it 
could have been myself that was hurt, I 
wouldn’t feel half as bad. You did look so 
much like a deer, moving through those little 
spruces. Why did we ever come on this aw- 
ful trip? Oh, God! to think that I should 
shoot you, Bob!” 

Sobs were stopping his speech now. The 
light head sank beside the dark, curly one, 
and the manly shoulders rose and fell in the 
throes of abject misery that were wrenching 
at his very soul. 





One of the wounded boy’s hands came over 
and caressed the sorrowing head. Labori- 
ously, slowly, through the pain of his fear- 
ful wound, he spoke. 

“There, there, old man, it’s all right. I— 
know you didn’t mean to—do it. I don’t 
want you to cry—like that, it makes me want 
—to too. Not because I’m afraid, Hal, but I 
want to see father and mother. And Hal, 
you tell—them about it if I can’t, won’t you? 
How—long before—train will come?” 

The train did not come for two hours, but 
a local physician did, and administered a mer- 
ciful hypodermic that eased the poor boy’s 
sufferings. His father and mother reached 
him a half hour before the end, which came 
the next day, at the hospital down river. 

But what about the other boy? Medical 
science has no remedy that will heal his 
wound. All through his life it will follow 
him, a black cloud of horror. It will lay its 
cold hand upon his heart in his most happy 
moments, and rob his whole life of its very 
pith. 

Fellow sportsmen, had you not rather re- 
turn empty handed from every hunt of your 
life than to be the perpetrator of such a 
stroke of needless tragedy? “Of course!” 
you say. Well, then, when you throw your 
rifle to your face for a shot, for God’s sake 
don’t pull the trigger until you know it is not 
a man. 

I have when deer hunting refused the only 
shot of a two weeks’ trip simply because | 
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did not know it was not a man. And I have 
never regretted it. 

Of course, we all like to bring home our 
deer, and many of us, especially the younger 
hands at the game, are too anxious to shoot. 
3ut take this advice. Refuse the next un- 
certain shot that is presented, and then if you 
subsequently discover that it was a big buck, 
you will find yourself taking pride in your 
sportsmanlike ability to withhold your fire 
until you know. 

A little more and I am done. 

On the stock of your rifle, be it Circassian 
walnut’ or of white maple, homemade, take 
your pocket-knife, and with deep and mas- 
terful stroke carve the word know. Live up 
to it and you will always come home from 
your hunting trips with a light heart. 


No Sale of Game in New Jersey 


1. “It shall be unlawful to sell, offer for 
sale or possess for sale for food purposes 
within this State, whether killed within or 
without this State, any of the dead bodies, 
or parts thereof, of squirrels of all species, 
wild deer of all species, and the dead bodies, 
or parts thereof, of any dead game birds or 
song birds belonging to any species or sub- 
species native to this State, protected by law, 
or belonging to any family, any species or 
sub-species of which is native to this State 
and protected by law, whether taken within 
or without this State, under penalty of twen- 
ty dollars for each squirrel, wild deer or birds 
above mentioned, so sold, offered for sale or 
possessed for sale for food purposes as afore- 
said; provided, however, that the unplucked 
carcasses of mallard and black ducks, pheas- 
ants of all species, Scotch grouse, European 
black plover, red-legged partridge, Egyptian 
quail and the carcasses of deer, raised on 
game preserves in the State, or coming from 
another State or country, which are properly 
tagged by the State authorities, may be sold 
at any time for food purposes.” 

N. J. Game Laws Approved March 25, 1913. 


A Great Victory for the Birds 

The United States Senate has elected to 
preserve unbroken its fine record in the 
conservation of wild life. After a pro- 
longed and very strenuous struggle with 
the feather trade, the friends of the birds, 
both in and out of Congress, have won a 
complete victory. The Senate Democratic 
caucus has voted, by a large majority, to 
withdraw the amendment it previously 
adopted to the bird-protecting clause of the 
tariff bill, and restore that measure as it 
was written into the tariff bill by the House 


Committee on Ways and Mears. Inasrtiuch 
as there is no probability that this action 
ever can or will be reversed, the war with 
“the feather trade” may be accounted as 
terminated, in a sweeping victory for the 
birds of the world. 

The action taken by the caucus is, for 
many reasons, cause for profound congrat- 
ulation. Heretofore no party lines ever 
have been drawn in Congress against birds, 
or any other forms of wild lite; and the 
prospect that the wreck of the bird-protect- 
ing clause might or might not be patched 
up in the conterence committee, at the Sen- 
ate’s expense, gave the bird protectors a feel- 
ing of genuine sorrow. it seemed cruel 
that the Senate should, for even one month, 
assume a position of friendliness to bird 
esiaughter, and draw party lines against the 
birds. 

lhe new tariff bill will prohibit the im- 
portation of wild birds’ piumage tor com- 
mercial purposes, no matter trom what 
country they come, and will totally abolish 
in the United States and all its territorial 
possessions the odious and cruel trafthe in 
the skins and feathers of slaughtered wild 
birds. ‘Lhe news of the action of the Sen- 
ate will give joy to millions of people, all 
over the world, who now are thinking very 
hard on the subject of bird-destruction. 

The friends of the birds will be deeply 
grateful to Senator George P. McLean, who 
ably championed their cause in the Senate; 
to Senators Chamberlain and Lane of Ore- 
gon, who through their bold and aggressive 
stand in the great caucus fight of September 
2, literally snatched a victory out of the 
jaws of defeat; to Senator James A. O’Gor- 
man, who took a bold stand on the right 
side at a most critical moment, and to Sena- 
tors Hitchcock, John Sharp Williams, Gore, 
Bryan, Bacon, Shiveley, and other Demo- 
cratic senators who were in a position to 
make their influence felt. 

The campaign was inaugurated and man- 
aged by the New York Zoological Society 
and National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. Immediately it attracted the vigor- 
ous support of the Camp Fire Club of 
America, the American Association for the 
Protection and Propagation of Game, all the 
Federations of Women’s Clubs, the State 
Audubon Societies, many patriotic societies 
of women, the Women’s League for Animals, 
and a host of other organizations and free- 
lance leaders. The press of the country at 
large supported the campaign with vigor 
and enthusiasm, and some of the strongest 
editorials were published in cities and towns 
far from the storm centre. 
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What and Why 
is the Internal Bath? 





By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


HOUGH many aarticles have 
been written and much has 
been said recently about the 
Internal Bath, the fact re- 
mains that a great amount of 
ignorance and misuriderstanding of this 
new system of Physical Hygiene still exists. 

And inasmuch as it seems that Internal 
Bathing is even more essential to perfect 
health than External Bathing, I believe 
that everyone should know its origin, its 
purpose and its action beyond the possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about the 
same time as did what are probably the 
most encouraging signs of recent times— 
I refer to the appeals for Optimism, Cheer- 
fulness, Efficiency and those attributes 
which go with them and which, if steadily 
practiced, will make our race not only the 
despair of nations competitive to us in 
business, but establish us as a shining ex- 
ample to the rest of the world in our mode 
of living. 

These new daily “Gospels,” as it were, 
had as their inspiration the ever present, 
unconquerable American Ambition, for 
it had been proved to the satisfaction of 
all real students of business that the most 
successful man is he who is sure of him- 
self—who is optimistic, cheerful, and, im- 
presses the world with the fact that he is 
supremely confident always—for the world 
of business has every confidence in the 
man who has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our 
confidence strong, it naturally follows that 
we inject enthusiasm, “ginger,” and clear 
judgment into our work, and have a 
tremendous advantage over those who are 
at times more or less depressed, blue, and 
nervously fearful that their judgment may 
be wrong—who lack the confidence that 
comes with the right condition of mind 
and which counts so much for success. 





Now the practice of Optimism and Con- 
fidence has made great strides in improv- 
ing and advancing she general efficiency 
of the American, and if the mental atti- 
tude necessary to its accomplishment were 
easy to secure, complete success would be 
ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical 
bodies have an influence on our mental 
attitude, and in this particular instance, 
because of a physical condition which is 
universal, these much-to-be-desired aids 
to success are impossible to consistently 
enjoy. 

In other words our trouble, to a great 
degree, is physical first and mental after- 
wards—this physical trouble is simple and 
very easily corrected. Yet it seriously 
affects our strength and energy, and if it 
is allowed to exist too long becomes chronic 
and then dangerous. 


Nature is constantly demanding one 
thing of us, which, under our present 


mode of living and eating, it is impossible 
for us to give—that is, a constant care of 
our diet, and enough consistent physical 
work or exercise to eliminate all waste from 
the system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in al- 
most every instance, our systems cannot 
throw off the waste except according to 
our activity, and a clogging process imme- 
diately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in 
its effect than you would think, because it 
is intensely poisonous, and the blood cir- 
culating through the colon absorbs these 
poisons, circulating them through the 
system and lowering our vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill “all 
over.” It is also the reason that this 
waste, if permitted to remain a little too 
long, gives the destructive germs, which 
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are always present in the blood, a chance 
to gain the upper hand, and we are not 
alone inefficient, but really ill—seriously, 
sometimes, if there is a local weakness. 
This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, 
Physical Culturists, Dietitians, Osteo- 
paths and others have been constantly 
laboring to perfect a method of removing 
it, and with partial and temporary success. 
It remained, however, for a _ new, 
rational and perfectly natural process to 
finally and satisfactorily solve the problem 
of how te thoroughly eliminate this waste 
from the colon without strain or unnatural 
forcing—to keep it sweet and clean and 
healthy and keep us_ correspondingly 


and need never be altered in any way to 
be continuously effective. 


No less an authority than Professor 
Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says: 
All of our curative agents are poisons, and 
as a consequence every dose diminishes the 
patient’s vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, 
sO great an improvement on the old methods 
of Internal Bathing as this new process, for 
in a crude way it has, of course, been prac- 
ticed for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, how- 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 


bright and strong—clearing the blood of efurther from the custom of using drugs, 


the poisons which made it and us sluggish 
and dull spirited, and making our entire 
organism work and act as Nature intended 
it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with 
warm water—and it now, by the way, has 
the endorsements of the most enlightened 
Physicians, Physical Culturists, Osteo- 
paths, etc., who have tried it and seen its 
results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when 
we have found, by disagreeable, and some- 
times alarming symptoms, that this waste 
was getting much the better of us, to re- 
pair to the drugshop and obtain relief 
through drugging. ; 

This is partly effectual, but there are 
several vital reasons why it should not be 
our practice as compared with Internal 
Bathing— 

Drugs force Nature instead of assisting 
her—lInternal Bathing assists nature and 
is just as simple and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Drugs being taken through the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions before 
they reach the colon, which is not called 





for—Internal Bathing washes out the 
colon and reaches nothing else. 
To keep the colon consistently clean 


drugs must be persisted in, and to be ef- 
fective the doses must be increased. In- 
ternal Bathing is a consistent treatment, 
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and accomplish the same and better results 
by more natural means; causing less strain 
on the system and leaving no evil after- 
effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 
men and women, are interested in knowing 
all that may be learned about keeping up 
to “concert pitch,” and always feeling bright 
and confident. 

This improved system of Internal Bath- 
ing is naturally a rather difficult subject 
to cover in detail in the public press, but 
there is a Physican who has made this his 
life's study and work, who has written an 
interesting book on the subject called 
“The What, The Why, The Way of the 
Internal Bath.” This he will send on re- 
quest to anyone addressing Charles A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., at 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mentioning that they have 
read this in FietD AND STREAM. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, which 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

My personal experience and my obser- 


vation make me very enthusiastic on 
Internal Bathing, for I have seen its 
results in sickness as in health, and I 


firmly believe that everybody owes it to 
himself, if only for the information avail- 
able, to read this little book by an 
authority on the subject. 
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BELL’S BUNK 








THE MILLIEATER 


Taken in the act of blowing his block off making 
erbswurst soup in a birch bark vessel over a bed of 
coals. 


War-in-eye Hikerino Milli-eat-er—Size, 
small; shape much resembling the human 


species. Audacious, pugnacious, tenacious, 
voracious, 
Zodlogists, ornithologists anc entomolo- 


gists are equally positive that this creature 
belongs to their jurisdiction. 

Zodlogists affirm that it is an animated 
strip of moosehide; ornithologists class it as 
a little loon(ey); while entomologists are 
divided as to its proper classification. While 
it has probably been classified as at least a 
dozen different kinds of bug, yet it is com- 
monly called either the human ant (owing 
to its industrious habits and ability to carry 
two weeks’ grub with it), or the original tent 
flea. This latter name referring to its habit 
of infesting tents and its general nimbleness 

Leaving its classification to be settled by 
the proper authorities, we will pass to a gen- 
eral discussion of its characteristics 

It is a combined cantankerous conserva- 
tionist and camp-kit crank—accent on the 
last three words. 

Indeed it may be said that it 


“Counts that day lost whose low descending 
sun 

Sees not some 
begun.” 


After years ‘of revolution and evolution, it 
has finally reduced the camp pack to its 
astral body and eliminated the biank from 
blanket. The remains are then combined, 
and with their concomitants form a potent 
and portable bulwark against the ravages of 
hunger, cold and storm, while on the trail. 

The favorite sports of this marvelous in- 
sect are hunting and fishing. It is quite an 
expert shot with the rifle, which it uses for 


brand new camp-kit kink 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Life histories of the more ferocious 
fauna infesting Field and Stream. The 
data herein were acquired at great risk 
of life and limb by that intrepid faunal 
naturalist, S. Imple Bell, and only the 
most courageous of wild game photogra- 
phers were employed to obtain the excel- 
lent likenesses which we print with each 
article. 


most all purposes except shox 
when it uses the canoe 

It is also quite successful as an angler, and 
is continually stringing sportsmen and other 
species of suckers on its yarns 

When not engaged in these diversions it is 
either eating, loafing or /ying (recumbent 
position). 

Its particular hobby in camp-kit develop- 
ment is making one article serve for two 
separate and distinct purposes. For in- 
stance: By omitting the tea from the tea- 
pail, the same pail is instantly available as 
a water pail. 

Other examples, equally horrifying, might 
be cited, but, for humanitarian reasons, shall 
not be. 

It is an almost perpetual feeder and sub- 
exclusively on tea and other 
things. 


ting the rapids, 


sists soup, 

Like many other insects, it is musically 1n- 
clined, and, when it can spare the time from 
the trail, may be found at 456 Fourth Avenue 
busily engaged in composing inspiring strains, 
which are, im due time, rendered on the 
Official Organ of the Camp Fire Club. 

It should be needless at this point to call 
attention to the fact that all organs are wind 
instruments, be they reed or pipe. Also, we 
note that much of the music from the Offi- 
cial Organ carries through its most entran- 
cing chords a dreamy, vague, elusive, sweet 
and soothing strain, suggestive of the trusty 
briar. Pipe the pipe organ! 

Though small in size, this insect is 
equipped with a formidable weapon of de- 
fense, namely a ready pen. This pen is 
wielded faithfully in defense of conserva- 
tion of our forests and in the cause of safe 
and sane game legislation. 





Appreciation 
Mr. E. F. Warner, Publisher, 

DEAR Sir—The July number of FIELD aNnpD 
STREAM, in my opinion, is the best all-round 
sporting paper that I have ever read. Nota 
paragraph without absorbing interest for the 
outdoor man. Here’s my hat to you. 

Very truly, A SATISFIED READER 
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The Sullivan Revolver Bill 


—Summary of the New Foley Amendment 
in Effect in the State of New York, Sep- 
tember 1, 1913— 


Any magistrate to whom an application is 
made by any householder, merchant, store- 
keeper or bank messenger or express messen- 
ger must, provided he is satisfied of the good 
moral character of the applicant and provided 
no other good cause exists for the denial of 
the application, issue to the applicant licenses 
to have and possess a pistol or revolver, au- 
thorizing him, if a householder, to have it in 
his dwelling; if a merchant or storekeeper, in 
his place of business, or if a messenger, to 
have and carry such weapon concealed while 
in the employ of such bank or express com- 
pany. 

In addition, it is lawful for any magistrate, 
upon proof that the person applying there- 
for is of good moral character and that 
proper cause exists therefor, to issue to such 
person a license to have and carry concealed 
a pistol or revolver, without regard to em- 
ployment or place of possessing the same, 
unless he be an alien, or non-resident of the 
State of New York. : 

Aliens and non-residents can only obtain 
such licenses from a judge of a court of 
record. 

Any license issued in pursuance of the fore- 
going provisions shall (subject to any lim- 
itation of time or place contained therein) 
be effective throughout the State of New 
York, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
local law or ordinance. 

No revolver or other firearms of a size 
to be concealed upon the person are to be 
sold, given away, or otherwise disposed of, 
except to a person having such a license, the 
penalty being a misdemeanor, and dealers 
before selling must require the production 
of a license and enter into the register the 
date of same, the number, if any, and the 
name of the magistrate or other officer by 
whom the same was issued.—Compiled by 
the N. Y. Sporting Goods Co. 
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The Penalty for Accidental Shooting 
Editor FIELD AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir—I agree with J. Wilcox that the 
punishment for killing or maiming a hunter be 
more severe than it is at present. I think 
life imprisonment, or such penalty as 
the State in which the crime is committed 
metes out is none too good for the hunter 
who takes a human life for what he supposed 
*was a deer or some game animal he was in 
pursuit of. 

I have hunted in the wilds of Michigan for 
a number of years and have a number of deer 
and other animals to my credit, and have 
seen my father (who is my hunting chum) 
walk out when I did not expect him or know 
he was in the same vicinity, but he did not 
look like a deer, or make the same noise or 
disturbance as a deer or bear; and a hunter 
(I say hunter) could very easily distinguish 
the difference. 

This shooting before you know what you 
are shooting at should be punished the 
same as a first degree criminal. I hope other 
brothers will give their views on same. 
Long life to FieLp AND STREAM. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. CLAuDE PICKENs. 


The Field and Stream Trophy Cup 

On September 6th the Asbury Park Gun 
Club held very interesting shoot for two 
cups, one of which was for a team match 
between the Dayton and Asbury Park Gun 
Club, won by the Dayton Club, and the sec- 
ond, the FIELD AND STREAM Trophy Cup, in 


which there were seventeen entries, the 
winner being Mr. J. F: James, of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club. It took a score of 49 


out of 50 to win this cup, such men as G. F. 
Ivans, R. M. Shanley, Jr., J. R. Taylor, A 
Matthews and H. Berringer of the Asbury 
Park Gun Club, and A. Bennett, of the 
Dayton Club, being present on the firing line. 

Any sportsman’s organization holding a 
tournament for bait casting, rifle shooting 
or trap shooting, is urged to write to the 
Trophy Department of FieLp AND STREAM, 
when arrangements can be made for a simi- 
lar cup. The cup stands 12 inches high, and 
is a very handsome engraved work of art, 
making an attractive feature for any event. 
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VICTROLA @ RECORD 


Victor Record 
of ‘‘Celeste Aida’”’ 
sung by Caruso 


Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 


just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The proof is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any 


other of the world’s greatest 
artists. 


Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 
Berliner Gramophone Co., M 


. Canadian 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 


New Victor Records demonstrated at al) dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Advantages of the Over-and-Under Gun 


In modern game shooting probably not ene 
in twenty shots requires the aim to be under 
the bird. To get ahead of the bird is the ob- 
ject. In the great majority of shots the bird 
is approaching and mostly rising or sailing 
high over, and the muzzle of the gun has to 
be lifted above or in front of the bird seen. 
Whether the bird is coming straight over or 
rising, the angle for line of shot, from shoul- 
der to hitting place, must be higher than the 
angle from shoulder to bird at the moment 
of first putting up the gun. It may be a very 
small difference of angle, but there must be 
an act of elevation, or else a deliberate aim, 
at a spot in space above the bird (see sketch, 
Fig. 1). 

The bird A is seen and picked out as a 
takeable bird, and the gun is aligned and, 
maybe, is lifted. If it is a present-day gun, 
“side by side,” the bird is immediately lost 
sight of, even though both eyes are open (see 
bird B, Fig. 1, which, to save more drawings 
and space here, is supposed to show the gun 
lifted to get in front of B, the bird A to be 
now disregarded). It is quite easy to overdo 
the throw up, but there is no mark visible to 
warn you. Here is where the personal ele- 
ment comes in. The fully practised crack 
shot intuitively knows how much to lift or 
how much he has lifted, and pulls. The 
average or ordinary shot simply pulls in faith 
that he has done right; sometimes it comes 
off. With the under-and-over gun (Fig. 2) 
exactly the same amount of lift of muzzle 
leaves the bird distinctly visible to both eyes, 
and even to the right eye if left be closed. 
(A again is only the bird as seen before put- 
ting up.) Still more important is this for a 
tall pheasant sailing high overhead, where 
the “lead,” or lift, must be considerable. 

Actual bird shooting is different from de- 
liberate aiming at a mark. I do not say that 
with the under-and-over gun every man will 
know that he sees the bird while in the act 
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of lifting ahead and pulling; men differ in 
sight and vary in their personal equation. 
But you do see the bird; it is there to be 
seen and probably unconsciously you see it 
and act. With the side-by-side type you can- 
not see the bird after lifting, but brain and 
hand act on optimistic impulse of experience, 
a movement on estimate, the correctness of 
which depends on experience. 

Alignment is further facilitated in the new 
gun by the left hand being below the line of 
sight (not well drawn in sketch, but near 
enough). To my mind this is a great advan- 
tage; certainly some men grip right over the 
barrels, fingers over the rib. The sense of 
easy alignment of these guns and mental faith 
that the gun was “on” the object, was de- 
lightful, and confidence kills birds. As it 
was so with me with guns not my fit, I look 
forward to perfect ease with guns built to 
fit me—Sir W. Baden Powel in London 
Field. 








. 


FIG. 2. 


Epitor’s NoteE:—The over and under gun 
described above combines the aiming ad- 
vantages of the single-barrel repeater type 
familiar to sportsmen throughout our coun- 
try, with the quick second shot of the double 
gun. The idea as applied to shotguns is rather 
modern and well deserves investigation by 
the wing shots of this country. While we 
have not the driven game of the English 
preserves, such a gun might prove a wonder 
in pass shooting for ducks, also a satisfac- 
tory weapon for both trap and field shooting. 
With most of our game birds, the shooting 
is away from the sportsman, and the double 
gun is at no particular disadvantage. 
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‘the national joy smoke. 





Seen TAPERS 


HE braves whohave 

gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds haven't 
anything on the wisen- 
heimers of this world who 
are next to the joys of 
smoking Prince Albert. 
Get your heavenly smoke 
NOW. The bite is taken 


out by a patented process. 














Sold everywhere in toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; in pound and 
half -pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston - Salem, N. C. 
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Moose Calling 
(Continued from p. 576) 

many are of the opinion that it is not pos- 
sible to call a big bull to-day as it was ten 
years ago. If the law allowed I am quite 
sure I know one or two men who could 
call quite as big bulls by moonlight as 
they ever did in the old times. 

In evening calling many an old moose 
will approach a pond and not come out 
till it is too dark to shoot. These moose 
do not always answer. Sometimes they 
do, and sometimes you can hear them 
strike their heads against a limb. Such 
heads are particularly worth stalking and 
though you might leave the ground till 
morning and then call them out, it 4s 
better to have ready at all times the trails 
around the calling grounds, for then you 
can often stalk the moose without him 
knowing of your presence. It is a situa 
tion which demands a rapid mind to com- 
mand but it is very often necessary. This 
brings us to the question of whether a 
man should go and meet a moose. Where 
the conditions allow for it, and where 
the caller remains behind at the original 
place (or sometimes works further back), 
a hunter will often get a shot that would 
otherwise never offer. This is a question 
for some debate, but just the same it has 
been the undoing of many a confident bull 
moose. 

From my own personal observations 
in the field, in studying cow moose and 
bulls together, I have found that they 
make many strange sounds. There is the 
manner in which a cow will come into 
the water and the bull or calf will stand 
by the shore. Every once in a while the 
cow will lift her head above water and 
give vent to the most outlandish sounds 
on record. She is simply enjoying her- 
self and it was our belief, at the time, that 
she was jollying both of her companions 
and that she meant nothing important 
whatsoever. On another occasion, while 
we were skinning a bull, shot the night 
before, we heard a cow call not a quar- 
ter of a mile away. There was one cow 
in the lake, another on the shore, and a 
bull who was making advances to the cow 
nearest him. But she would have none 
of him, and every time he approached too 
close she would throw up her head and 


Ofttimes a man will hear 
a call of this kind and, not being handy, 
will think, and quite naturally, that the 


simply bellow. 


cow was calling for a mate. He masters 
such a call and hence we have divers 
opinions on the subject as to “the true 
sound.” 

Personally I have called moose with 
three different distinct calls, and I have 
heen exceptionally fortunate in some of 
my heads. Yet many an expert has passed 
me up on calls that I know brought the 
moose out and kept them out, sometimes 
more than one at a time. To-day, though, 
I only use one call, not perhaps because 
it is any better but because it is more 
suited to my throat, and no matter wheth- 
er I have a cold or not I can always get 
it. This is a very important thing, for all 
calls are not suited to all men’s voices, 
nor do all callers have a good ear for 
music, which is a very important thing. 

‘he horn I use is about 18 inches long, 
of, preferably, black birch. This is only 
a detail but it suits me. There is much in 
being used to your horn for it gives one 
confidence and prevents mistakes. The 
mouthpiece is large enough for my thumb 
and about five inches is the width of the 
big end. I have made a horn of a copy 
of the S. E. Post that called a moose with 
a fifty-inch spread. 

A safe rule to follow in moose hunting 
in the early season is to travel light. If 
one country is not good don’t waste any 
time there but move to another. Person- 
ally in the calling time I prefer to tent, 
for the weather is never really cold and 
with a good leanto and a sleeping bag 
you are independent of beds. For out- 
fit I prefer two suits of light woolens, 
dark grey all wool trousers cut off at the 
boot-tops, two army shirts with pockets, 
a mackinaw, folding waterproof, six pairs 
of heavy country-knit socks, one pair of 
light mocassins without outer soles and 
one pair low moccasins to wear round 
camp at night. My cartridges I carry in 
a Marble “carrier,” my pet rifle, a Win- 
chester .33, my glasses of eight power 
with a large field, some handkerchiefs, 
toilet articles, simple medicines and cam- 
era, with a Tessar lens. Police suspend- 
ers, a very thin six-inch knife, and all the 
tobacco one can lug make up the rest. 
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The mechanism is simple—very simple—and you are 
sure that every shotgun that goes from the Stevens 
Factory has been rigidly and exhaustively tested. 

Sold at lower prices in competition than has ever 
been thought possible. 


Write today for our illustrated catalog, which tells 
all about our Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Tele- 
scopes. . 
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355-POUND FISH IN TWO-HOUR 
BATTLE 


Broad-Billed Giant of Sword Variety 
Charges Like Bull and Breaks 
Two Gaffs 

AvALon, CAL.—For two hours W. C. Bo- 
schen, of New York City, fought a giant 
swordfish before he succeeded in landing it. 

The fish, the first flatbill ever caught in 
these waters, weighed 355 pounds. So fero- 
cious was the captive that the angler broke 
two gaffs, and the swordfish fought with the 
gaffer for twenty minutes before it was land- 
ed. From the tip of its broad snout to the 
center of the massive tail the giant measured 
nearly thirteen feet. 

“Never in all my experience,” said Mr 
Boschen, “have I had such a battle with a 
fish. I was often tempted to give up the 
fight. The fish charged worse than any en- 
raged bull and shot through the water fu- 
riously. I don’t think I would like to tackle 
another broadbilled swordfish.” 

Mr. Boschen hooked his fish while troll- 
ing with a flying-fish bait near Whiterock. 
The bait was caught like a flash. From then 
on the water seemed to be alive with sword- 
fish. First on one side of the boat, then 
upon the other, the fish fought against its 
angler. Never once did it rise above the 
surface. As it rushed backward and _ for- 
ward nothing was visible but the huge dorsal 
fin and ponderous tail. 

More than one thousand feet of line dis- 
appeared at the first rush. With the last 
circle in the fight the gaffhook was sunk 
into the fish four feet from the tail. Tear- 
ing pieces of skin from his hands and arms, 
the gaffer fought with the captive until he 
succeeded in passing a noose around the 
body. Then it took the combined efforts of 
the gaffer and angler to pull the fish into the 
launch. 





1918 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Leaders and Winners 


Leaders in July Class Brook Trout 


Marshall Humphrey, 3 Ibs. 7 oz. 
H. B. Christian, 3 Ibs. 1 oz. 


Leader for Grand Prize Brook Trout 
Robert S. Crocker, 7 lbs 
Rainbow Trout Leaders 


H. W. Peterson, 12 Ibs. 15 oz 
C. E. Graham, 12 lbs. 5 oz 
T. C. Potts, 10 Ibs. 8 oz. 

C. E, Graham, 10 lbs. 4 oz. 

G. E. Richardson, 9 Ibs. 9 oz. 
H. C. Comstock, 8% Ibs. 


Brown Trout Leaders 
H. O. Wygant, 7% Ibs. 
Dr. Wm. P. Abbott, 634 Ibs 
R. B. Hayes, 6% lbs. 
R. S. Hastings, 5 lbs. 2 oz 
Lake Trout Leaders 
C. R. Talcott, 2214 Ibs. 
E. M. Douglas, 19% Ibs 
>. W. Naylor, 19 Ibs. 2 oz 
David W. O’Neil, 18 lbs 
H. C. Skinner, 17 Ibs. 
Fred W. Parkhurst, 15% lbs. 


Landlocked Salmon Leaders 


Rev. E. A. White, 14 lbs. 4 oz 
James L. Dow, 12 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Edwin A. White, 10 lbs. 10 oz 
Col. John Caswell, 9 Ibs. 

Dr. F. A. Corbett, 8% lbs. 


Winners in July Class Small Mouth Bass 


First Prize—Harry J. E. Thomas, 6 Ibs., length 
24% in., girth 14% in. Caught in Potomac River, 
with Kingfisher rod, Shakespeare reel, Cohantic silk 
line and Dowagiac No. 100 minnow. 

Second Prize—Chas. B. Kelsey, 5 lbs. 6% oz., 
length 20 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Crystal Lake, 
Conn., with Heddon rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
line and Manhattan top water bait. 

Third Prize—Russell ‘Waterbury, 5 lbs. 4 oz., 
length 22 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Trinity Lake, 
Conn., with 4 ft. casting rod, Feather-light reel, silk 
line and Dowagiac minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Franklin N. Strickland, 5  Ibs., 
length 21% in., girth 14% in. Caught in Moswansi- 
cut Lake, R. I., with 4 oz. lancewood fly rod, Taka- 
part reel, Leonard casting line and angleworm. 


Leaders in Small Mouth Bass, August Class 
Charles Marin, 8 lbs. 8 oz. 
Jesse F. Heath, 6 Ibs. 
H. J. Altman, 5% lbs. 
Pearl A. T. Miller, 5 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Leaders for Special Honor for Small Mouth 
Bass Caught on Fly 
J. Edward Orr, 4 Ibs. 3 oz. 
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Dri-Foot is a Necessity in Camp 


Dry feet mean comfort if not health, 
Therefore you must keep your shoes 
waterproof. Use destroys the waterproof 
features of the best waterproof shoes. The 
makers know this and have recommended 


DRI-FCQDOT 


Waterproofing for Shoes 


as the best material to keep leather 
waterproof, soft, pliable and make the 
shoes wear longer. 

Dri-Foot doesn’t make leather sticky 
or greasy, like oil or tallow; therefore 
the surface of your shoes does not be- 
come a mess of greasy mud. 


Don’t forget a can of Dri-Foot in 
your camp outfit. You'll need it. 


Get Dri-Foot from your goods dealer. 
If he hasn’t it, he can get it from any of 
the well-known jobbers listed here. 
25 cents full size can, 


Fitz Chemical Co. 
670 Broad St., Phillipsburg, N.J. 





It’s Easy to Apply Dri-Foot 


Just pour some on your shoes, 
spread evenly with a daubcr, 
allow to dry over night andrvb 
off the surplus in the morning, 


These jobbers carry 
Dri-Foot: 


BOSTON 


Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co. 


Wm. Read & Sons 
NEW YORK CITY 


David T. Abercrombie 
Co. 
H. H. Kiffe Co. 
Wm. Mills & Son 
New York Sporting 
Goods Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bro. 
PHILADELPHIA 
M. A. Smith’s Sons 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Ellery Arms Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
W. B. Jarvis Co. 


BANGOR, ME. 
S. L. Croshy Co. 
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Winners in July Class—Large Mouth Bass— 
Northern 


First Prize—Chas. Marin, 8 Ibs. 6 0z., length 23% 
in., girth 17% in. Caught in Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., with Edw. Vom Hofe tournament rod, Meis- 
selbach Takapart reel, E. Vom Hofe size G Standard 
line, and Nemo plug, made by W. J. Jamison. 

Second Prize—Buyrl Bray, 7 lbs. 4 0z., length 23 
in., girth 17 in. Caught in Lake Ho atcon ) 
with steel rod, Portable reel, Kingfisher &. and 
— bait. 

hird Prize—Jas. M. 


Fortune, Jr., 7 lbs, 4 oz., 
nual 23% in., girth 15 


1/16 in. Caught in Green 
Pond, N. J., with Abbey & Imbrie rod, A. & I. 
Riverside reel, Kingfisher line and frog. 

Fourth Prize—Brack Whritenor, 6% Ibs., length 
23 in., girth 18 1/16 in. Caught in Canisteer Reser- 
voir, N. J., with Sampson steel rod, Shakespeare 
reel, A. & I. Organzine Sericum Braid line and 
Heddon’s Dowagiac minnow. 


Leaders in August Class—Large Mouth 


Bass—Northern 
James G. Decker, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 
H. B. White, 8% Ibs. 
Wm. E. Bayles, 7 lbs. 
J. Palmer Clark, 7 lbs. 


U inners in Class B—Southern Division— 


Large Mouth Bass 
First Prize—C. C. Gates, 11% lbs., length 29 in., 
girth 20 in. Caught in Lake Gooskie, Fla., with 
Luckie rod, Acme reel, Abbey & Imbrie line and 


Dowagiac minnow. 

Second Prize—W. J. Thurman, 10% Ibs., a 
27 in., girth 18 in. Caught in Lake N illie Fla., with 
Heddon special rod, Meisselbach reel, black water- 
proof line and Heddon frog back minnow. 

Third Prize—W. J. Thurman, 8 lbs. 5 oz., length 
27 in., girth 16 in. Caught in Lake Mozelle, Fla., 
with Heddon rod, Meisselbach reel, Jamison special 
line, Redfin Donaly minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Walter S. Gavan, 7 lbs. 12 oz., 
length 24% in., girth 16 in. Caught in Lumms 
Pond, Delaware, with split bamboo rod, Pennell 
reel, silk casting line, Indian casting spoon and 
minnow. 


Leaders for Special Honor for Large Mouth 
Bass Caught on a Fly 
S. C. Hayden, 6 lbs. 10 oz. 


Mrs. S. C. Hayden, 5 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Leaders in Pike Class 

Chas. T. Ink, 21% Ibs. 

Roy Palmer, 21% lbs. 

Benj. A. Gage, 17% lbs. 


E. D. Calvert, 1514 Ibs. 
Leaders in Muscallonge Class 

J. A. Burns, 41 Ibs. 

Hugo Rosenfield, 40% Ibs. 

J. W. Commeford, 38% lbs. 

Nellie D. Sammis, 35 lbs. 

Juvenile Class Entries 

Geo. S. Munson, 13-lb. Lake Trout. 

Norman Wernecke, 5-lb. Large 
Bass. 

Jack Pitcher, 434-lb. Large Mouth Bass. 

Pedro J. Senalles, 4-lb. Small Mouth Bass. 

James J. Bach, 3-lb. 15-0z. Large Mouth 
Bass. 

Robert Hastings, 3-lb. 11-oz. Large Mouth 
Bass. 


Mouth 
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Paul E. Heckman, 2-lb. 8 oz. Rainbow 
Trout. 
Bluefish Leaders 
Harry C. Naylor, 16 lbs. 
Fred. W. Becker, 12% lbs. 
Miss Viola H. Deane, 7 lbs. 
Weakfish Leaders 
Walter E. Sawyer, 934 lbs. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 9 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Henry F. Deane, 8% Ibs. 
Miss Susan Wolfsbruck, 8 lbs. 
Striped Bass Leaders 
Charles B. Church, 73 Ibs. 
Edw. E. Davis, 58 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Frank Henes, 55 Ibs. 
James G. Applegate, 51 Ibs. 9 oz 
Channel Bass Leaders 
Dr. R. Johnson Held, 48 Ibs. 
R. M. Helfenstein, 471% Ibs. 
Theo. G. Empie, 44 lbs. 
William F. Tomz, 41% Ibs. 


2 oz. 


Atlantic Tuna Leaders 
J. K. L. Ross, 580 Ibs. 
Tarpon Leaders 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 2 in 
Chas. W. Ogden, 7 ft 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 
H. E. Converse, 6 ft. 11 in 





Notice to Contestants 


There are cases where the affidavits re- 
ceived do not fulfill the requirements of this 
contest owing to the fact that in some cases 
the length, girth or the kind of tackle the 
fish were caught with are omitted, and 
where there may be a doubt regarding the 
species of the fish, all of which necessitate 
correspondence. Rather than omit these 
records for this issue, the names and weights 
are published, but this does not mean that 
they have been passed on by the judges ex- 
cept where the actual winners are an- 
nounced. The list of leaders as published 
above has been compiled from affidavits re- 
ceived up to the time of going to press with 
this issue, September 10th. 

We want to call our readers’ attention 
again to the conditions of this contest. No 
affidavits will be accepted unless all the re- 
quirements are fulfilled, that is, affidavits 
where the length, girth or the tackle the fish 
were caught with are omitted. Particularly 
in the trout and bass classes we would most 
urgently suggest taking photographs of the 
fish if possible, and sending them in together 
with the affidavits, as a photograph elimi- 
nates all possibility of a doubt with regard 
to the species of the fish and saves a great 
deal of unnecessary correspondence. 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contair something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 


month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 
You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offet.e 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely & 
free. It tells you all about our school and the most 
fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 
you how you can learn to become an expert 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 
your own home—during your spare 
time. You need this book and it costs 
you absolutely nothing. Merely 
send in the free coupon. Write for it 
today— it is free—we will also send you the fam- 
ous Taxidermy Magazine and hundreds of 
letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— 
now—immediately—before you lay aside the 

















































Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy 
1677 Elwood Bldg. 

Omaha, Neb. 


























paper. Gentlemen:—Please send 
NORTHWESTERN me your new book on Taxi- 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY - dermy — the Taxidermy 
Magazine, also full particulars 
on Se paiding of your special offer. All Free and 
? prepaid. No obligations on me 

**a school for sportsmen whatsoever. 





bv sportsmen.** 
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ORTSMANS WORKSTIOP 


An Idea in Sleeping Bags 
BY T. H. HALL 





PACK AND SLEEPING BAG ROLLED UP 


Here is an idea in sleeping bags that my 
friends and I have found so useful on our 
hunting trips each fall up here in Canada, 
where a good warm sleeping bag is as essen- 
tial to a good trip as anything, that, in see- 
ing your sportsman’s workship department in 
FIELD AND STREAM, [| thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to let all concerned reap the benefit, as 
it is so simple and its advantages so many, 
also cheaper than the usual shop-made arti- 
cle. First buy a piece of waterproof canvas 
either black or brown, 9x6 feet, which cost 
me $3.75 here; double this into piece 3 feet 
wide by 9 feet long, sew completely round it 
on its three open sides with strong waxed 


hemp, then turn the whole thing inside out; 
next cut a strip 2 or 3 inches wide across one 
thickness of canvas and 3 feet from one end 
of bag, also cut a slit 12 or 18 inches, as 
shown in sketch A; bind the raw edges of 


A 











SEW HERE , ainsi: 
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SEW HERE 
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DIAGRAM OF SLEEPING BAG 
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DO NOT OMIT 


Baker’s Cocoa 


and Chocolate 


FROM YOUR STORES 


With condensed milk or fresh milk Baker’s 


Cocoa makes a 


delicious drink that warms, 


cheers and invigorates. 


Baker’s Caracas 


Sweet or Dot Sweet 


Chocolate should be in your pocket on every 


expedition. 


No food of so small bulk so 


well satisfies hunger and sustains strength 


as chocolate. 


— 
Registered 
U. 5. Pat. O 


Established 1780 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Do Away With Bulk 
In Your Grub Bag 


Do you realize that almost 75% of vege- 
tables and fruits is nothing but pure 
water? When on your Fall hunting trip 
every unnecessary pound carried means 
loss of reserve energy and less chance of 
getting your trophy. 








vegetables and fruits are simply the pure 
product—just as you have them at home 
—less the water. making them but one- 
fifteenth natural weight. This means you 
can carry fifteen times as 1siuch Dehy- 
drated products as of other Linds) They 
will never spoil. Just add water and you 
have wholesome, fresh, garden products. 
Ask your dealer, or write us about them. 
To sportsmen who failed to see the article «Going Light."’ by 4. W 
Barnard, we will be g ad to send ¢ -py of the June Firip anp Stream, 
without cost. Read it and see why should outfit you 
this ycar 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATING CO. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


* Dehyds - 
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Indigestion? 


Ever feel a bad effect from rich 
camp fare or fatty foods ? 
You will find 


hiclets 


a good antidote as many a sports- 
man knows. 
They keep the throat moist. 
Good in and out of camp. 
The Manufacturers 
their purity. 


guarantee 


Ihe Doctors guarantee their 
healthfulness. 


Purchased Anywhere 
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these cuts with anything suitable or just 
sew them over to prevent fraying, put eye- 
let-holes and string in slit and straps at back, 
as shown in sketch B, and your combination 
dunnage bag and sleeping bag is made. It 


B 











OPENED OUT WITH EXTRA CLOTHES IN DUNNAGE 
BAG 


has many advantages besides doing away 
with the extra weight of a dunnage bag on 
a trip; the dunnage part of it makes a fine 
pillow, with the clothes inside comfortahly 
arranged, and the shape of it makes it far 
more convenient to grope around in for that 
dry pair of socks in the dim light of a camp- 
fire than the ordinary dunnage bag, which 
always seems to have the thing you want 
right at the bottom, the only way to get it 
being to empty the whole thing out. 

I use in my bag a pair of best quality 
Hudson Bay blankets and an _ eiderdown 
comforter folded up to fit inside the bag, 
and sewn together at the side and bottom so 
that they keep in place. 





An Opinion on the Weeks Bill 

Dear Sir:—In regard to the game con- 
ditions I think that the Weeks bill will 
have results in the saving of our game 
from destruction. I think if the sportsmen of 
the United States could be sufficiently aroused 
so that a movement could be put through to 
completely shut down on shooting game 
birds in some States for a period of two 
years or so; this would not be much of a 
sacrifice on the part of real sportsmen, but 
it would bring wonderful results in the con- 
servation of our game birds. With a couple 
of years closed season on partridge, quail 
and woodcock there would still be rabbits, 
squirrels and ducks to hunt for a few years 
while our game birds were getting half a 
chance to build up their depleted ranks. If 
anyone is really interested in the question 
of the destruction of game in the United 
States he should read Mr. W. T. Hornaday’s 
book, “Our Vanishing Wild Life.” I think 
that Mr. John M. Burnham, whose picture 
appeared in the September FIELD’ AND 
STREAM, deserves great credit and praise for 
standing by the Weeks-McLean Bill, and he 
will be recalled in future as the man who 
saved the game in the United States. 

Yours sincerely, 
LincoLn WabDswoRTH. 











Going After ’Em with the Motorcycle 


Nearly every crank who runs a sports- 
man’s workshop owns a motorcycle. The 
above series of three pictures is a sufficiently 
broad hint as to what to do with it in the 
hunting season. Many a good trip can be 
outlined by getting up early, taking a fast 
spin to where you know the game is, getting 
in an hour’s shooting and getting back be- 
fore breakfast, whereas without a motorcycle 
you would have to pass up the day with a 
sigh and go to business, and it is not well 
to let an ideal weather day slip by in the 
fall. The season is all too short for the 
business man as it is! 
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A 541+. 16 Bore 


@ We furnish light weight guns. 
@ Here is a little “‘peach"’"—a 16 bore as light as other fac- 
tories make 20's. 

@ If you have “‘shicd™ at a 20 because it did not carry a 
big enough load—here is a gun that will carry a larger load, 
yet it's light. 

@ There is no use carrying around extra weight when a 
featherweight will do the business. 

@ You can travel farther, finish resher, get into action 
quicker, kill your game nearer to you and come home feel- 






ing as frisky as a kitten 
@ We can furnish the 20 gauge from 5% to 534 pounds 
the 28 gauge from 434 to 5'4 pounds. 

@ Send for beautiful catalog FREE—describes 18 grades. 
Guns $17.75 net to $400 list. 





ll, ITHACA, N.Y. 








“ SHOULD WORRY” 
About My Rubber Boots 


The tough, pure cement-rubber of 
the ‘“‘Hubmark Warrior” boots, and the 
fact that they are reinforced at every 
point, is the huntsman’s and _fisher- 
man’s assurance of boot wear and 
comfort. 


A Famous Froduct vBoston Rubber ( 


HUB-MARK WARRIOR 
RUBBER BOOTS 


are made to meet the fisherman’s and 
huntsman’s demands. 

This popular Rubber Boot is made of 
cement-gum, and reinforced at every 
point, so you get the toughest, strong- 
est and surest boet made. 

In all lengths. 

BOSTON oe nie SHOE CO. 


Look for the Hub—it’s your ond for boot comfort 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere 
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STREAM’S 


Third Annual 
PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1913 




















The $2,000 Prize Fishing Contest of 1912 is now closed. Probably no magazine 
feature ever excites such widespread interest or does more for angling in America than 
does this annual contest of Field and Stream. Many record fish were entered during 
1912 and a world of valuable data as to rods, lines, lures, and particularly the method 
of taking the game fish, were collected and put into permanent record in the stories of 
the prize-winning fish now being published, as well as information with regard to the 
best fishing waters in the United States and Canada, which has been gathered for our 
Where To Go Department. 

The Contest for 1913 has some further changes, i.e., we are offering $3,000 worth of 
prizes instead of $2,000, and are adding monthly prizes in the Brook Trout Class as well 
as the Large and Small Mouth Black Bass Classes. The stories of the prize winners 
for 1912 are being published now. If you are a fisherman you will not want to miss 


any of them 


CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, 
length to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 

Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact 
copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who 
caught the fish, together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary 
Public and his seal affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when 
accompanied by a single guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of 
the woods by himself and guide before a Notary Public stating the cir- 
cumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full 
specifications if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in 
taking the fish, must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching the fish. The 
account to be published in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be 
asked for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and 
Stream, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in monthly classes 
must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class. All affi- 
davits in other classes must be in within 15 days from closing date of class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of 
pounds, ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this contest will be: Rorert H. Davis, Editor. Munsey’s. Witt H. Direc, Chicago, TIl. 

W. H. Miiier, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. Grit, 
Camp Fire Club, W. P. Corset. 


_ .In Tarpon class, length of fish is the only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or 
girth. 
*Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, 
line and lure. 
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Sears-Roebuck 


Book of Sporting 
Goods Bargains 











, Our Unqualified Pa 





We are the originators of the only guarantee that 
Your 


stands the test in the scales of justice. 
money, ae any transportation charges 
promptly returned 
you are not perfectly satisfied. 


ye may have paid, will 
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Mailed Free on Request 


You cannot affcrd to miss the wonder- 
ful money saving bargains offered in this 
great free book. 

Guns, rifles, revolv ers and ammunition— 
hunters’ and trappers’ supplies, athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, tents, hammocks 
and lawn swings, boats and cutle y—you 
will find just what you want in this book 
at prices that save you at least 25 percent, 
and on many items as much as 50 per cent, 


Some of the Values 
Our book gives all details about these 


and many other values—and our guar- 
antee insures _— perfect satisfaction or 


your money back. 
1.88 


Cl 
Sa ("7 « Hundred a Hundred 


POINTER Sintra sci 


Shotgun Shells 


Loaded with high grade English smokeless bulk powder of 
hard clean grain, guaranteed not to deteriorate with age or 
climatic changes. Warranted to have maximum _ penetration 
with lowest possible recoil and breech pressure. Primed with 


powerful nitro primer. Instantaneous ignition. 


22-Short Smokeless 
Cartridges — 19c a Hundred 


Will fit any standard fire arm. 22-long, 26¢ a hundred. 22 
long rifle, 27¢ a hundred. All prices on other sizes equally 
low. See our book for other money saving offers. 


= Improved Marlin 


Take Down Shotgun $ 1 62 





—_—_—_—_- 

























Regular price, $21.32. Genuine Marlin; 
double extractor, trombone action; take 
down style. Absolutely safe, automatic 
breech lock prevents opening while shooting. Barrel, full 
choke bored, has tensile strength of 66,000 pounds to square 
inch. Drop forged frame. Fully guaranteed. 4 dig bargain, 
See our book for complete description. 


Meriden Model 15 eg 


Hammer. Repeating Rifle 4 








= ented by Basil H. Savage, made by the 
Meriden Fire Arms Co.; 
short, long or long rifle cartridges, black or 
smokeless, without adjustment; 24-inch octagon barrel, fitted 
with open front and adjustable rear sights. Steel forged frame. 
Walnut slide handle and stock. Weighs5% pounds. Look for 
it in our Sporting Goods Catalog ; read the complete description. 


Write postal today. Please request Sporting Goods 


Catalog No. 95F.33 ; 
hi ire 
a is a 
Xora bil 
nt 


22-caliber, shoots 


and Co, 
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~ OUNANICHE, OR LANDLOCKED SALMON > 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For largest Landlocked Salmon caught between April Ist 
and October ist 

FIRST PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Record Landlocked Salmon Cup, specially designed with winner’s name 
and record of fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: “Optimus’”’ two-piece trolling rod, agate guide and tops, made by Dame Stoddard & Co., 
value $15; also Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by Geneva Optical Co. Total value $30. 

THIRD —s fa order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment to 
the value o 

FOURTH PR2ZE: _a order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; 
also one Trophy Belt, monogrammed, made by Thomas J. Dunn Co. Total value $16. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Assortment of Salmon and Trout Flies, made by Molloy Bros. Value $11.15. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus dolemieu) 


JUNE CLASS—For largest Small Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and 
July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: “Mills Standard’ Hand Made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Thumezy Reel, made by Benj. Sellar Mfg. Co.; also one outfit of Quick Change 
Bass Baits, made by Skvor & Co. Total value $8.50. 

JULY CLASS—For largest Small Mouth Black Bass caught between July 16th and 

August 15th, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $17. 
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SECOND PRIZE: Order on the Vacuum Specialty Co. for goods selected from c wales to the value of $10; 
also 6 Redifor Weedless Bass Flies and 3 weedless baits. Total value $13.9 
THIRD PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel, value $7.50; a Combination Minnow 


Buck Tails to the value of $2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co. Total value $10. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co.; also 
one Takapart Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bros., value $4. Total value $9. 


AUGUST CLASS—For largest Small Mouth Bass caught between August 16th aud 
October 30th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One No. 33 sapphire jeweled No. 3 size reel, made by Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co. Value $28, 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on W. J. Jamison for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also Duxbak 
Hunting Coat ot Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird, Jones & Kenyon. Total value $15. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also one 
Redifor Spooler, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Y. & E. Automatic-Combination Reel, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $7, 
also one Outfit of Quick Change Bass Baits, made by Skvor & Co. Total value $9.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For Largest Small Mouth Bass Caught during season 1913— 

FIELD AND STREAM Record Small Mouth Black Bass Cup, specially designed with winner’s name 
and record of fish engraved 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: One five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Small Mouth Black Bass Caught on a Fly 


FIFST PRIZE: One ‘“Neverbreak’”” Fly Rod, 3 pieces, split Bamboo, made by Dame Stoddard Co.; 
also one tro “ed Fob, monogrammed, made by Thomas J. Dunn Co. Total value $15, 
SECOND PRIZ An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10, 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus salmoides) 
NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


JUNE CLASS—For Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard’ Hand Made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, any stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son; also Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, 
made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $24 ; / J ae 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment, 
selected from catalog to the value of $20 

THIRD PRIZE: South Bend Anti-Back-Lash C Casting Reel and assortment of Buck Tail Baits and Wooden 
Minnows, to be selected from catalog of South Bend Bait Co. to value of $7.50. Total value $15. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Special Combination Lancewood Bait or Fly Casting Rod, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co.; 
also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10, 


JULY CLASS—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between July 16th and 
August 15th, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One Film Premo Camera, No. 1, size 5 x 7, made by Rochester Optical Co. Value $16. 
SECOND PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also one 
two-piece razor set, made by Geneva Optical Co. Total value $15. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Kelso Quickapart 4 multiple jeweled casting reel, made by H. J. Frost & Co.; also 
order on Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from catalog to value of $5. Total value $10. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Life Preserver Pillows or made-to-order Boat Cushions to value of $9, 

made by R. L. Kenyon. 


AUGUST CLASS—For Large Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons; also an order for Dowagiac 
Minnows to the value of $5. Total value $20. 

SECOND PRIZE: South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel and selection of weedless hooks to value of 
$2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co.; also Duxbak Hunting Coat or Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon. Total value "$15. 

THIRD PRIZE: Hunting Suit made of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong. Value $13.75, 

FOURTH PRIZE: 60 yd. German Silver Reel with agate jewels, made by the Enterprise Mfg. Co.; also 
one Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons. Total value $12. 


GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 1913 


FIELD AND STREAM Record Cup, specially designed with winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 
SPECIAL LADY’S PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 








BlueRibbon ~ 


The Beer of Quality 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FRESH WATER GAME FISH 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for the 
following Fresh Water Game Fish, see the ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
APRIL CLASS—For largest Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between opening 
of season and May 15th, inc. 


FIRST PRIZE: One “Mills Standard’’ Hand Made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any 
stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00, 
ans >a PRIZE: English Salmon Fly Case to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom ” woe Co., also a 
No. 3 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog > ae of $10.00; also a 
Pocket See, Kit, made by Stopple Pocket Kook Kit Co. Total value $12. 
FOURTH PRIZ ‘Bray” Fly Book, Pigskin, to hold 12 doz. flies, made by i Stoddard Co.; also 
one Jarvis ciemnedl fishing coat for wear with waders, made by M. B. Jarvis Co. Value $10 


JUNE CLASS—For largest Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between May 16th 
and July 31st, inc. 
ane - 3 PRIZE: Trout Fishing Outfit, consisting of Fly Rod, ‘‘Neversink Jr.” Fly Reel, Fly Line, 
B.”’ Fly Book, 2 doz. flies, Leader Box, 6 leaders and Landing Net complete with shoulder strap. 

Made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Jaems Equip- 
ment to the value of $10.00; also one “‘Zepp” Safety Razor in case. Total value $13 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value ve “S10. 00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co.; also one Mans- 
field Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $8.50. 

JULY CLASS—For largest Brook Troat caught with rod and FLY between Aug. Ist 

and October 30th, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: Wading Outfit, consisting of one pair ‘Albion’ Wading Stockings, one pair ‘Mills 
Special’? Wading Shoes and one pair heavy wool sox. Made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $16. 
SECOND PRIZE: One 80 yard “Peerless” Fly Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also a 
Northwestern Clasp Knife, made by &. C. Kruschke. Total value $12.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on The New York Sporting Goods Co., for goods selected from catalog to 
the value of $10. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co.; also a 
“Barnes” Folding Landing Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $7.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Brook Trout caught with FLY during season 1913. 


ae ? 2 name Record Brceok Trout Cup, specially designed with winner’s name and record 
sh engrave 
LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: Five pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Rainbow Trout caught between April rst and Oct. r5th 


FIRST PRIZE: Fiery anp Stream Record Rainbow Trout Cup, specially designed, with winner’s name 
and record of fish engraved 
SECOND PRIZE: “Mills Standard’ Hand Made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any 
stock Pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son; also Anti-Back-Lash Self-Thumbing Reel with jewel caps, 
made by Redifor Rod & Reei Co. Total value $25.50. 
‘ ao PRIZE: One Mohawk Fly Rod in canvas case, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $15.00; 
Iso an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $25. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One 6x8 Compac Tent, 3% lhs. weight, value. $16 50, made by Compac Tent Co.; also 
one Komfort Lantern, complete, made by R. C. Kruschke. Total value $21. 
FIFTH PRIZE: No. 29 Fly Rod, agate guides, lock band in glove leather case, made by Horton Mfg. 
Co.; also Gillette Combination Safety Razor Ovtfit in Pigskin Case. Total value $18. 
— acy A Waterman’s Ideal Gold Filigree Fountain Pen, value $10; also a No. 120 Tackle Case, 
F. Cortez Wilson. Total value $14.50. 
SPECIAL DIES! PRIZE: Five pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between 
April 15th and October 1st 


FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Record Brown Trout Cup, specially designed, with winner’s name 
and record of the fish engraved 

SECOND PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard” Hand Made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any 
stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son; also one Worth Reel, 60 yard quadruple German Silver, 
made by E. A. Pflueger Co. Total value $25.00. 

7uERS PRIZE: Pair of 16-inch leg waterproof hand made sporting shoes, made by Stillman Armstrong 
0; also No. 2 Axe, 2 trout nippers, 2 fish knives, made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $20. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on W. f. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also Jarvis 
Waterproof Fishing Coat for wear with waders, made by M. B. Jarvis Co. Total value $15, 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Lake Trout caught between April 1st and October 1st 


FIRST PRIZE: No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides, in glove leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; also 
one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case for same, made by J. Spaulding Sons Co., and one Auto 
Trunk made by National Veneer Products Co. Total value $30.25. 

SECOND PRIZE: Hand-made Casting Rod, one piece, made size to suit winner, with Anderson telescope 
rod handle, cork grip, G. S. mountings, made by J. E. Anderson; value $20; also $5.00 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $25. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Abhev & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog, to the value of $10; 
also Interchangeable Brilliant Search Light. with fibre carrying case and Komfort lantemn frame for 
same. made hy R. C. Kruschke. Total value $20. 

FOURTH PRIZF: One four-piece Razor Set, made by the Geneva Cutlery os also an order on the 
Stillman Armstrong Co. for Moccasins to the value of $5.00. Total value : 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., Co.. for goods from . to the value of $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Open Spool Castine Reel. made by Stockford Reel Co.; also Oxford Shooting Jacket, 
made by H. H. Kiffe. Total value $10. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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The BARKER 
Hunting Shoe 


A Tried and True Friend 
of the Sportsman 


For Hunting, Fishing, Snowshoeing and Skiing 
they have no Equal. The bottoms are made of 
the finest Pure Para Rubber, while the tops are 
made of specially prepared Tan Box Calf. The 
finest that can be obtained. 


The Best Still Hunting Shoe on Earth 
AND EVERYBODY KNOWS IT 
If your dealer cannot supply you I will be pleased to 
ship by Parcel Post on receipt of check. 
8” Tops 10” Tops 16” Tops 
Without Heel... $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 
With Heel...... 4.50 5.00 6.75 


William E. 
Barker 


112 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 
care of 
ENTERPRISE 
RUBBER CO. 































BALDWIN 
CARBIDE LAMP 


Gives white, penetrating light. , Burns Acetylene Ges. Can be 
7 Lamp 334 inches high, weighs fastened to cap or belt, carried 


(ready for use) 5 ounces. in hand or stood upon table. 


Wil! not blow eut—absolutely safe. No oil or grease. 


On “hikes” through the woods it is unequalled 
because it projects its light 150 feet and prevents 
stumbling and bad falls over obscure obstacles, 


Carry one in your pocket when hunting to insure a 
quick and safe return to camp after dark. Row- 
ing or Canoeing at night is made perfectly safe 


It makes automobile repairing on the road an easier, pleasanter task. 
It is the official Boys’ Scout Lamp for all round uses. 


For sale by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers—sent prepaid on receipt of price. Brass 
$1.00 ; highly polished nickel with hinged handles $1.50. Larger lamp in catalogue. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue and instructive booklet ‘‘Knots and How to Tie them.” Give 
name and address of your dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CoO. 


7 Franklin Street, New York City 


41 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal, Canada 
246 Hansford Block, 8an Francisco, Cal 
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LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus Salmoides) 
SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE 
CLASS A—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between Jan. Ist and April 30th, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One Standard Autoloading Shotgun made by Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. Value $30. 
SECOND PRIZE:One Meriden Model 15, .22 cal. Rifle, twenty-shot hammerless anaion made by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; also one Maxim Silencer for same. Total value $17. 
— PRIZE: Order on W. J. Jamison for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also one Redifor 
Spooler, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $13. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Takapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bros.; also one Steinfeld 
Telescope Cot Bed, made by Steinfeld Bros. Total value $9. 


CLASS B—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between May ist and August sist, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One 6x8 Compac Tent, 3% lbs. weight, made by Compac ‘Tent Co. Value $16. 

SECOND PRIZE: Model X four multiple fly reel, suitable for bait casting, made by Redifor Rod % ‘Reel 
Co.; also Oxford Grey Shooting Jacket, made ‘by H. H. Kiffe Co. Total value $14. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order on John i. Hildebrandt Co. for Spinners selected from catalog to value of $10. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Thumezy Reel, made by Benjamin Sellar Mfg. Co.; also one Gold Medal Camp Cot, 
made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co. Total value $9. 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between Sept. 1st and Dec. 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Evinrude Row Boat Motor, made by Evinrude Motor Co. Value $70 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on James L. Donaly for goods selected from cates to value of $10; 80 yd. 
Worth Reel, German Silver, made by E. A. Pflueger Co. Total value $17 

THIRD PRIZE: No. 1 Standard Martin Automatic Fish Reel, made by A tag , en Fish Reel Co.; 
also Redifor Rgocter, 6 Redifor weedless Bass Flies and 8 weedless baits, made by Redifor Rod & 
Reel Co., and Stopple Pocket Kook Kit, made by Stopple Pocket Kook Kit Co. Total value $14.40. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Worth Reel, 60 yd. quadruple, German Silver, made by E. A. Pfleuger Co.; also 
one Outing Shirt, made by Chas. Alshuler Mfg. Co. Total value $9.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Large Mouth Black Bass caught during season 1919 
FIELD AND STREAM Record Cup, specially designed with winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 
SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Large Mouth Bass Caught on a Fly 
FIRST PRIZE: One Model G Redifor Reel with thumbers, German Silver with jewel caps, made by 
Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $17.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. 


PIKE (Esox lucius) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Pike caught between May ist and October 30th, inc 
FIRST PRIZE: 91% x 12’ Wall Tent, made by St. Louis Tent, Awning and Fish Net Co. Value $30. 
SECOND PRIZE:  .22 cal. Savage Hi Power Rifle, made by Savage Arms Co. Value $25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Set of bow- facing rowing gear and oars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation; also 
Model X fly reel, suitable for bait casting, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $17. 
FOURTH PRIZE: South Bend Anti-Back Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Buck Tail Baits selected 

from catalog of South Bend Bait Co., to value of $2.50; also $5 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $15.00 
SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s. Candy. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Largest Muscallonge caught between May lst and Oct. 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Record Muscallonge Cup, specially designed with winner’s name and 
record of fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 jeweled Meek Reel, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 

THIRD PRIZE: Pair of Famous Witch-Elk Hunting Boots, made by oe Co.; also Neptune 
Muscallonge reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $20 

FOURTH PRIZE: Veneer Suit Case, made by National Veneer Products Co.; also a Sportsman’s 
Thermos Lunch Kit. made by American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $13.35. 

LADY’S SPECIAL PRIZE: [Five pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 
April 1st and October 30th. 

FIRST PRIZE: Order on Chicago House Wrecking Co. for sporting goods selected from catalog to value 
of $10; also $5 worth uf Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles, and a No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $17. 

SECOND PRIZE: Wall Tent complete, 10’ x 12’, made by Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also a No. 5 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass. made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1913 Anti-Back-Lash Self-thumbing Reel, jewel caps, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., 
Outfit of Quick Change Bass Baits, made by Skvor & Co.; also No. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, 

made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddon’s Sons for “Dowagiac’’ Minnows to value of $4; also a 
Meisselbach Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and a Stopple Pocket Kook Kit, 
made by Stopple Pocket Kook Kit Co. Total value $10 


SALT WATER GAME FISH 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following salt 
water game fish, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May list and October 30th. 
FIRST PRIZF: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co. Value $22. 
SECOND PRIZE: Invincible Rod, Greenheart, full G. S. mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also 
an order on the Vacuum Specialty Co. for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. Total value $18. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on the Vacuum Specialty Co. for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; 
also Oxford Grey Shooting Jacket, made by H. H. Kiffe Co. Total value $15. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Weakfish caught between May 1st and October 30th. 
FIRST PRIZE: Handmade Greenheart Rod, full G. S. mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also a 


Leslie Safety Razor Outfit, made by Leslie Mfg. Co. Total value $18. 
SECOND PRIZE: 1 Pike Peerless Senior tool grinder, 1 oil stone, 1 strop hone and 1 sportsman’s sharp- 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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The JUSTRITE Acetylene 


Lantern and Campers’ Lamps 
/ CARBIDE AND WATER 


The Sportsman’s De-light for 


HUNTING—FISHING—BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


Superior to any light in the woods or on the water; 
cleaner and cheaper than oil; does not smoke; no grease . 
or odor; will not blow out. No. 100. Price, 
$1.50. Burns 3% 
to 4 hours; nickel 


The JUSTRITE GAS LIGHTER _ pisted with extra 
PRICE 25c. 

















JUSTRITE 
PAT APLO FOR 


44 inches Long—*{ inch Diameter 


For lighting carbide lamp, vest pocket size, Flint and 
Steel, no liquids, never fails, 2,500 lights with each flint, 
new flints 3 for 10c. 





No. 10. Price $3.50. Gen 





erates gas automatically; BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
burns 6 hours with one Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers, or will 
filling; made of brass send on receipt of price. Postpaid in the United States. 
nickel-plated: packed in Send your dealer’s name. No. 95. Price, 
F : 2 : hie 
$ round metal case; no com- $2.00. ournS 972 


plicated parts; very easy JUSTRITE MFG. Co. to 6 hours; nickel- 


plated with extra 
to operate. Dept. A, No. 540 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois container. 


No. 99 BRASS LAMP, SAME SIZE AS No. 100, WITHOUT HOOD OR HANDLES, PRICE, $1.00 


The Boot that Sportsmen 
Wear, 184! 


| i that 
1 | f you want or 
Le could get ina 
)] sportsman’s boot— 
comfort, wear, ease, protec- 























Copyright, 1912 


















tion, good looks and good Ask : An 
fit, you will find teougit to Your Dealer Essential in 
its highest power in this 

jh “Never Leak’ of Russell’s. What He the Dress of 
It’s built for ee ona Thinks of a Gentleman is 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. PAD PAD 


16 inch, like cut, extra select 


piesa mo a4§ ||| Boston 8 Garter 


ost W.C. Holds Your Sock 
Moccasin. Smooth as Your Skin 
Eeetory A Berlin and is well worth asking for by name. It is the 
Wis thoroughbred garter for the man who is careful about 
the details of good dress and mindful of his comfort. 


Lisle, 25 cents Everywhere Silk, 50 cents 
GEORCE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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682 $3000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





ening stone, by Pike Mfg. Co.; also No. 0583 Rod, made by Julius Vom Hofe. Value $16.50. 
THIRD PRIZE: Four dozen of Johnson’s Folding Paper Duck Decoys, made by Wm. R. ———. Value $11, 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May ist and October 30th 
FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anv Stream Record Striped Bass Cup, specially designed with winner’s name and 
record of the fish engraved. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Hand-made Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 
THIRD PRIZE: One Meisselbach Free Spool Surf Casting Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bros.; also 
1 No. 0593 Rod, made by Julius Vom Hofe. Total value $21. 
FOURTH PRiZE: Suit of Ves-tong Hunting Clothing, made by Ves-tong Mfg. Co.; also Invincible Rod, 
Greenheart, G. S. mounted, 1 piece and butt, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Total value §18. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Channel Bass caught between April 1st and October 30th. 


FIRST PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Record Channel Bass Cup, specially designed with winner’s name and 
record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp shotgun, mote by Ithaca 7 Co. Value $70. 

= PRIZE: Hand-made Greenheart Rod, G. +. _mounted, yiece and butt, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 
Co.; also Alaska Hunting Jacket, made by Geo. Webber. " total value $18. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie pa goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also a 
Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) ATLANTIC COAST 


GRAND PRIZES—For Tuna caught January 1st, 1913—January list, 1914 

FIRST PRIZE: Frietp anv Stream Record Cfip, specially designed with winner’s name and record of 
fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: Set of seven Razors in leather case, made by Clauss Shear Co. Value $25. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE: For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’ 680 lb. Tuna, Special Tuna Reel, size 9/0, 
made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65. 


TUNA—PACIFIC COAST 


GRAND PRIZES—For Tuna caught on Pacific Coast, January lst, 1913— 
January ist, 1914—Fish under 100 lbs. accepted. 
With rod consisting of butt and tip, and not shorter than 6 ft. 9 in.; tip not less than 5 jt. and to weigh 
not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Record Cup, specially designed with name of winner and record of fish 
engraved. 
SECOND PRIZE: One four-piece razor set, made by Geneva Cutlery Co.; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie 
for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 
SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE: For exceeding Tuna Club Record—Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom 


Hofe & Co. Value $25. 
TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For longest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1st, 1913, and Jan. 1st, 1914 

FIRST PRIZE: Oil painting of leaping tarpon. Value $ 

SECOND PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard” two-piece Hand cael German Silver Split Bamboo Tarpon Rod with 
Agate Guide and Tip, made by Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 26 ‘larpon Rod, cork handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Greenheart Hand-made Tarpon Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE (For largest Tarpon taken on “Aransas Pass Light Tackle Rules’): 
“Mills Standard” Hand Made German Silver Mounted Split ee Tarpon Rod, with agate guide 
and tip, Aransas Pass Light Tackle Pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. 


ee OS GOR. .oscscsacewss ere OS eee eer. ees 
IN as cise wcs wacne pealdee ear ecien <a WN 6 sect dacesueeraetes Sani ae eee 
PEN ac 3 eed h our snaeotoaren : eee 





Sworn to before me this.............-. 
Notary Public......... ae ER a ah i ia 





, es. 


QQ MW 273/45, 
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get these 
fellows 
regularly 








you want a gun that fits 
you, that shoots the right 








True to the mark, and there with the 
crack of the gun, isthe creed of R. H.— 
the efficiency line of shot shells and 


metallic cartridges. 


There is nothing more certain than 





the superior speed, accuracy and pene- 
tration of R. H. The powder is the pattern, that has the pene- 
secret. ° 

tration power. 


Reaneee || LEFEVER 





SHOT GUNS 


| Are the result of 40 years’ manufacturing experience. 
is loaded with cer own * ‘progressive | We build guns for men who investigate before they buy. 


** Kick Minus—Speed Plus’? 


combustion’? smokeless powders, pro- 
ducing a gradual and ever-increasing 
force from breech to muzzle. No “‘ex- 
plosion’’ to waste half the force in kick. 
All the energy is forward. 








A test will tell the story. Buy R.H. Price $25 to $1,000 
from your dealer, and before you forget LEFEVER Guns carried in stock by all 
it write us for booklet, ‘‘Our Shell good Dealers. 
Game.’’ SHOOT THE 20 GAUGE WITH SINGLE TRIGGER 


Write for Art Catalog 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


30 Maltbie Street Syracuse, N. Y. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
D Street, Swanton, Vt. 


= J) 
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“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters 
Shells—the ammunition that you can always 
depend on for shooting quality and results. 


It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 
Peters ‘‘steel where steel belongs’® shells give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is 
within the reach of all. 

Barton Lewis won the U. S. Amateur Championship at Dayton, Ohio, June 17, 1913, 
scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters *“Target’’—medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 

Chas, A, Young won the Professional Championship of the United States, scoring 197 out 
of 200 with Peters ‘High Gun’’—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws, FREE for the asking. 





























TR ADE-M ARK THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
2 Branches: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
REG.U.S.PATOFFICE iL 
RIFLES and - if 
SHOT GUNS Alaskan Hair - Seal 
askan air ea 
This Accurate, eee ‘ 
a Moccasins 
$ Made by the Alaskan 
Indians of genuine 
hair seal, trimmed with “ 
PRICE $17.50 Alaska fur and artis- z 
tically beaded. Men's 1 
This high grade shot gun is sizes, $2.50; Ladies’ ih 
Bashan 4B - 
t ’ SIZES, $2.00; MISSES lic 
jpered aie, bared for either and Boy's sizes, $1.50; ’ > 
binck or emokeices nowdgr_ 12 oF If Baby sizes, 50 cents — iE 
pounds. Top lever action—hammers cock 4 sent postpaid. 5 
ye ee , 
nterest— and have 7 
gy FF a Send for Our Free Catalogue 
a bon ge Ce Be Ny | pa Edy oh Illustrations and prices of Alaskan Fur Rugs, 
soot? en con atone, te pay yi LT Nugget Jewelry, Indian Blankets, Baskets, etc. 
Seaside ae - Every article guaranteed exactly as represented. 
CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 
cont Tash cakiaeh. We tors tore oolling high wont HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 7 
Sa eo 918 First Avenue Seattle, Washington 
A. J. Rummel Arms Co., 502 St. Clair St.,Toledo. Ohio r 




















RE ES oer mc cane sioorme | | 


WITH NON-FOULING SMOOTH OVAL BORE SPIRAL RIFLING 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. PLEASE STATE REQUIREMENTS. | | 


CHARLES LANCASTER & CO., LTD (v.:'xt'scu’. v) 11 Panton St., Haymarket, London, Eng. Est. 1926 | 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Lyman 
SIGHT 


for the 


NEW REMINGTON 
MODEL 14 PUMP GUN 


1 (R. 14) 
Price $3.00 


No disturbing glimmer of metal between the 
sight and the eye to spoil your aim. 
Compactly designed so as not to interfere with 
the grip. 

Has ample elevation for the greatest practica- 
ble range. 

The Lyman system, better than any other type 
of sighting, permits of the most advantageous 
use of the low line of sights with which this 
rifle is designed. 

Best results are obtained when used with the 
Old Standard LYMAN Ivory Bead Front 
Sight, the sight that “DOES NOT SHOOT 
AWAY FROM THE LIGHT.” 


Send for free Handbook and caialogue 
containing valuable information to shooters 


THE LYMAN GUN _ SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Middlefield, Conn., Dept. D, U.S. A. 





















The 
Brilliant Searchlight 





This is the light to show your way through the woods when 
hunting, fishing, driving or any kind of night work. It has 
aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected witha 3's in 
convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one 
filling, costs 3 cents, will shine ~ eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1 Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.0 Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2—Adjustable C andle Flame Barner, os 50 cents 

Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $ 

Style 4—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, Self Ties, add $2.00 


+ 





The Northwestern Clasp Knife 


The knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand 
Blade is locked open or closed. How important it is at times 
to be able to hang on with one hand and reach to your side and 
take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Made of best material and workmanship. German silver 
bolsters, heavy polished brass lining, selected stag handle, 
fully w. arranted. Weight, 4 ounces. Length over “all when 
open, 94 in.; when closed, 5 in.; cutting edge, 4 in. 

Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50 


Send for circular 


R.C. Kruschke, 2010 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 











| 















alive is big 
enough to 
withstand their 
tremendous 
shocking and killing power. 

Have Smokeless Steel barrel; rifled deep 
by famous Ballard system. Built for rapid, 
accurate shooting; for continued use of high 
power smokeless loads with jacketed bullets. 


ee Solid Top; Side 


Ejecting; Safe. 
Send 3 stamps for catalog showing extensive 
line of MZarvin Repeaters, Rifles and Shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


3 Willow Street 
New Haven,Conn. 


Reload 
Your 


Shells 


The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. $y reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
Same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 
You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 

The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, makin g a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 “smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 
















You wouldn’t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 

FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotg 160 pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The Martin Frrearms Co. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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U. S. Agency for the celebrated 


GREENER GUNS 


known the world over as 
UNBEATABLE 


for shooting powers, wearing quality, balance and 
perfect handling. 

We carry a big line of new up-to-date Greener 
guns and will show the best assortment of Greener 
guns the coming season ever shown in America. 








Also U. S. Agents for Curtis’s & Harvey Diamond Smokeless Powder, Francotte 
and Knockabout Guns, Mannlicher-Schoenauer, Mauser and other high power rifles 





Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real Sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 































BOT 


FACTS 2" FIGORES 


Our Catalog No. 63 


GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, AMMUNITION, 
HUNTING CLOTHING and SHOES, CAMPING OUTFITS 


POCKET and HUNTING CUTLERY, FOOTBALL! 

BASKETBALL, SWEATERS, ATHLETIC OUTFITS, 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, ICE SKATES, Etc. 
The most complete Catalog ever published IS READY 


IT IS COMPILED BY EXPERTS 


Our Department Managers have been identified with their respective lines and with us for many years. They, as well as the members of 
the firm take active interest in all sports and KNOW W WHERE! EOF THEY SPEAK. No other concern has as complete a stock as 
we in the departments we specialize in, Jf interested in Summer Sports send for No. 61. If Fishing Tackle, No. 62. 


Catalog Mailed FREE for the Asking 
| Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ome 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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On Your Gun 


4 Stop missing those ‘‘only chance’’ 
shots at big game. Stop wasting 
ammunition. Get the sight 
‘ty ce that’s always in 
i f=} position for correct d 
: sal shooting. Does not § 
lock up but yields when struck, 
Automatically flies back to place. Cannot be injured 
by blows or knocks. For greatest accuracy and quickest § 
work in any light—with any eyes, peepsightsare acknow- F 
ledged best by more than a hundred thousand sportsmen. 


oe 








has noequal. It can be locked down when not in 
use. Raised instantly when wanted. Spring guar- 
anteed not to weaken no matter how long folded. 
Get our Folders: ‘‘Peep Sights vs. Open 
Sights’? and ‘‘Letters from Users.”’ i 
Marble's Improved Front Sight enables youto —:*" 
hold ‘‘over’’ and yet see object: You can make 
shots at any range without stopping to adjust 
rear sight. Best for running shots. 
Ask your dealer. Sample Nitro- 88 
Solvent Oil for his name. Get 
catalog of Marble’s 60 ‘‘Outing 
Specialties’? and Game Getter Gun. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 








E F 525 Delta Ave., 

















Put This “Sight 
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Wear Larrigans 
Hunting This Fall 


There is no one factor which goes so far toward 
deciding the success or failure of a trip as the 
Sportsman’s footwear and the resulting condi- 
tion of his feet. Get your feet intoa bad con- 
dition and you might as well lie down and quit. 


Palmer’s Moosehead Brand 
Sporting Boots, 
Moccasins and Larrigans 


are recognized as the leading 
footwear of their kind, made 
to fit by the best Moccasin 
Makers in America, from 
Oil Tanned Waterproof 
Leather, tanned by our own 
special process, w hich is soft 
and pliable and adjusts to 
every curve of the foot, 
made to measure for men, 
women and boys. Send for 
Catalogue with styles and 
prices. We can fill your 
order on short notice. 


John Palmer Co., Ltd. 


Fredericton, N. B. 
CANADA 
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His Powder’s Dry 


shot? 
Are you sure it is always your own 


Do you ever miss an easy 
fault? More than likely you have 
blamed yourself for many a miss that 
was due to powder which was slight- 
ly weakened by dampness. You can 
insure yourself against this possi- 
bility by using shells loaded with the 
Hercules Brand. 


“INFALLIBLE® 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


It is absolutely waterproof. This not 
only means that it will always “shoot,” but 
that it will afways propel the shot with the 
same high velocity. 

“Infallible” is composed of small flat 
disks that flow so readily through the ma- 
chines used by loading companies that -ac- 
curate loading i is assured. If you stick - 

“Infallible’ you will get uniform loads, 
well as uniformity in the powder itself. 

Many shooters miss because of lack of 
confidence. Nothing causes lack of confi- 
dence so surely as uncertainty about your 
ammunition. If you shoot “Infallible” you 
will gain confidence, because you will know 
that at all times, under all weather condi- 
tions, your powder will be up to the 
highest standard of efficiency. This added 
confidence will improve your shooting. 

A beautiful lithographic reproduction of 
“The Game Bird of the Future” by a fa- 
mous artist, together with booklets describ- 
ing “Infallible’ and other Hercules Pow- 
ders, sent free on request. 


Address Dep’t H 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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"TRAPSHOOTIN 


Simplified 











HE fascinating and exciting sport of 

Trapshooting is no longer absolutely 
dependent upon the equipment installed at 
the modern gun club grounds. 


With the Mitchell Hand Trap 


Shooters have now a device simple and compact in 
form yet competent to throw targets swiftly and elu- 7 
sively. The Hand Trap may be successfully operated ALONG THE SHORE 

















in fields, along the shore, in camp, or upon the decks WE will send free booklet describing Trapshooting 
of pleasure craft. These opportunities enable a variety and picturing its famous scenes and prominent 
of shooting conditions to enter into the contest. Son Vachon na ia vfanaer os ~—= 

ners” is an expert’: 8 instructions to new shooters, 


sR Now an Ask for “Sport Alluring” Booklet No. 55 
Etvery-day Sport 


With the Hand Trap and 
clay targets on sale at deal- 
ers, Trapshooting is becoming more 
popular. Frequency of shooting 
improves marksmanship. It prevents 
shooters losing their form, and the practice thus 
secured is certain to help in actual hunting. 

Add the Mitchell Hand Trap to your sporting equipment. 
For sale at dealers, »r sent direct on receipt of $2.45, express 
charges collect, 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Established 1802 Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER | gepemes ————— 
FOR DOUBLE GUNS %. GUARANTEED FOR- MAXIM ST) te mee Y 


Fits any Gun, Old or New 
Price - $15.00 

Fits Your Rifle ® 
You fellows who stalk 


Special, 25.00 
ae een deer and enjoy shooting 
need one now. No more 


In use everywhere on 
every make of double bruised shoulders, Double 
gun. NOT A FAD, your fun and cut out scar- 

but an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY to pies ing game. Increase accur- 

100 PER CENT results, With double trig- acy of your aim, For target work. 
gers you have ONLY HALF A GUN, as compared to the Send to Us for Free Boo 
SAME GUN equipped with the Infallible Single Trigger. Read of the good times others enjoy after using 




















































With THIS trigger on your gun you have the MOST EFFEC- one. It's full of good stories. Some about — 
TIVE GUN ever made, or that ever will be. No other kind of = rao ggg cae A din peasy Ang Te 
gun on earth can, or ever will, give you that QUICKNESS and Ask your dealer for a Silencer If he has none 





CERTAINTY of the SECOND SHOT that you get with the In- 
fallible Single Trigger. =IT DOES THE TRICK. = 


FREE Catalogue tells WHY. Get it NOW. 
LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Sealetsstrslistirl 4 eee 
——— 


——————— $< | 
== Sites See 


————} a, 

Sf ine=Ganadian-Pine == . 
Sa solid sharp 
SS point bullet, 


Ritle 


The Ross High Velocity, .280 sells in the U.S. at $55.00 Ross Sporting Cartridge with copper tube bullet, patented, at $7.50 per 
100, both f.0.b, New York, If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated catalogue to 


ROSS RIFLE CO. Dept. S-11 QUEBEC, CANADA or POST & FLOTO, 14 READE ST., NEW YORK, 
All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 


write os his name and we'll see that you're quickly 
uppliec 
“?)MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 

68 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Conn. 










































































Thediagramsshow how the .280solid sharp point bullet pierces 
Soinches of fine Canadian pine and emerges practically intact, 
whereas the .280 Ross Sporting Copper tube bullet, patented, 
goes through only 12 inches, smashing a great holein the 
wood, This explains the tremendous shock of the .280 Sporting 
Cartridge, with coppertube bullet-(patented) and isthe reason 
ROSS copper tube bullet. why your quarry fallsif fairly hit with this bullet. The Ross 
High Velocity Rifle increases your chances ofa successful hunt. 
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1O* Sleeping Bag 


with Pneumatic Mattress 















ERFE 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies lit- 
tle space. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than sleep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Pere 
fection Sleeping _— fill every ster 
Ask for Catalocue C of our guaranteed Mattre 
r home, car “ yacht and automobile use 
Mailed free 
PNEUMATIC 
MFG. CO. 
526 
17th Street 
BROOKLYN, 
= NEW YORK 




















Keep Your Eye on the Bird 
Don't let —— sun or aga dull 
sky spoil y she 
“KING'S ‘SHOOTING ‘GLASSES 
fe rals use them becau re 
» mud h ‘bette PT rove amber Mai te Bi 
Akopos Crys tal, our own product, Price 
$1.50 to $7.00. Prescriptions ground t 


We can save you money on Field 
es and Binoculars, too. The best 
gn and American makes from $3 to 
heaper than you can buy them 
anywhere in the states 

Write for our catalogs, A and F. 


















The F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland,O. 














HANDY OIL CAN HANDIEST 


It’s the same Old Reliable 3-in-One Gun oil you always 
bought, but the can is new, Can't leak, don’t break and 
just fits your hip pocket. Has patent self-sealing spout, 
3% 072., 25c. 
3-in-One oils perfectly lock, trigger, ejector, break joints. 
Cleans and polishes barrels inside an out; also wooden 
stock. Absolutely prevents rust. 

FREE — Write to-day for a generous sample. 3-in-One 
2 is sold by all hardware, sporting « we and general 
stores, in 3 size bottles: | oz., 33 oz., 25c.; 
8 oz., (44 pint) 50c. Handy Of Can, 31G0z., 
25c. If your dealer can’t supply you we will 
= —— Oil Can, full, by Parcel Post 

‘or 30c. 













THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
152 New Street, New York 














NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it's 
Water-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 
able. Makes the Coat last 
for years. The only Hunt 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
Hunter. 

THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
266 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohio 





| 














I Want Some 


AMMUNITION 


Hits Where You Aim 


Two World’s Championships in four years 
won by @ammunton! Pan-American Cham- 
pionship won by @ammunmon! More official 
tests since the Civil War, under United States 
Army supervision, won by @aAmmunmon than 
by a!l other makes combined! 

Reason why? Chiefly our Norn-Mercuric, 
No-Glass Primer—the most even, hottest, 
quickest, cleanest Primer known. 


Cleanest—because our Primers contain neither 
ground glass to grind the bore, nor mercury fulmi- 
nate to foul the barrel. 

Most Uniform—because our Primers are free 
from the heavy mercury and light glass, which differ 
so much in weight that Primers taken from top and 
bottom of the mixing-batch are likely to vary in 
strength and action. Instead, our materials com- 
bine chemically and therefore uniformly. So that 
every Primer must act exactly like the others, with 
absolutely uniform time between trigger-pull and 
explosion, and the improvement such certainty 
makes in your shooting. 

Quickest— because we use not ground-glass, 
which absorbs 20% of the heat and cools the flame, 
but matcrials combustible in themselves, which actu- 
ally increase the heat of the Primer flame. And the 
hotter the flame, the quicker and more complete the 
combustion and the truer the flight of the missile. 

Don't you want the type of Primer that the United 
States Government has found to prolong the life of 
the rifle, lessen fouling and improve accuracy ? 
Send for historical free book 


*‘American Marksmanship’’ 
and learn the whole story of this wonderful 
ammunition, 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. K LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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DavisGuns, 
The best for the 
least money. 
Eight grades 
to choose 
from. 






Lock Box 700 






Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 























SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


COAT 


For Hunting, Trap- 
shooting, Automobiling 
and all Outdoor Wear. 





The most practical 
garment ever made for 
the man who loves out- 
door sports. 


Light weight, stylish 













GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


| "THs are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 


offered to sportsmen. They draw very littie water and come in four 
sizes. Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should have 
one. Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
has never failed to give satisfaction Our beautiful illustrated cetalog 
showing the entire Kidney line, will be mailed to anyone sending us 


DAN KIDNEY & SON WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN 
Boats on Exhibit General Office, 1112 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| 6cents to cover postage 





in appearance, yet 
warm and comfortable. 
_ The elastic box plait 
in the back gives free- 
dom of action. 

The leather - lined 
body and leather sleeves and patented Knit-Nek 
and Wristlets keep you warm without wearing heavy 
clothing. 











Sie “ 








Get one at your dealers. 
Interesting style book sent on request. Se 


Guiterman Bros. GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


Dept. C 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 























4 MARVELOUS BRASS WIRE 


RATT — o SHOTGUN BRUSHES 


6. twill deen aetqais tee aie at eek eotle cad ON abe ana the oe ad 
is Brush is made of a fine brass wire twisted. It will clean and polish the inside of Steel Barrels and will take out the rust an 
ee by rubbing the brush up and down in the barrels. T hey are 30, 32 and 34 inches long over all. For 28, 30 and 32 
inch barrel shotguns I can make them to fit any bore of a shotgun. State the caliber or diameter of bore and length of barrel of shotgun. 
PRICE MAIL, 50 CENTS. Special Price to dealers 
TER SWEILER 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
Fine Twisted Wire and Twisted Bristle Brushes. Shotgun Brushes a Specialty 
1036 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


= - THE WORLD'S 
GENUINE MAUSER RIFLES |etiurse raters 


= =z Used by 29 Nations 
— FOR POINTED AND REGULAR AMMUNITION 7M/M AND 8M/M 
Haenel-Mannlicher and Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles ; Luger and Mauser Automatic Pistols 


H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, New York. Sole Agent for U. S., Canada and Mexico 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
~ All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A — 
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GENUINE PALMER 


Waterproof Oil Tan Moccasins 


Tanned and manufactured by the Original JOHN 
PALMER who for over thirty years has made the best 


moccasins in North America. 

















Style 40 CATALOG 
Oil Tan Sole or ON 
Sole Leather Sole REQUEST 





This boot is the one illustrated as No. 6 on page 506 in Warren H. 
Miller's article “Getting on your Feet” in the September number of 
FIELD AND STREAM. If you did not read that constructive, 
practical and interesting article, we will be glad to see that you receive a 
copy containing it, together with one of our catalogs. 

Every pair is made throughout by hand, and by men who know what 
they are making and how to make them. 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


CLARK - HUTCHINSON 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 











The Sportsman Needs 











a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
anc service 
A Guarantee Against Rust pades, the 
The best gun oil ever known. rr 
Cleanesttocarry. Absolutely odor- 4 conditions. 
fess. All sporting goods and ff OTD 
hardware dealers. Large bot- (i pfetonre 
tle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial Mh Sy: 


= 
“yt 


hae | 


size, 10c. Don't wait until 





your old bottle of some 
Y other make is used up, but 
4 throw thataway and buy ## 
4 abottle of NYOIL now. €& 
WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, 








egg Beet | “Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hat can. Made of Red, 
Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


“os ™ is . oy 3 “4 ‘ e 
: “ Price $1.25 
The SWISS-CHALET Style | pesmi send prepaid ay a Be 


Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 








is particularily suitable for Hunting-Lodges, ~ 
; A wanted and your dealer's name. 
Boathouse, nee ane. ae Se eee Write for Booklet of Other Styles including 


THE SWISS-CHALET SPECIALISTS, Dept. G. Automobile and Fur Cs 
200 Fifth Avenue = NEW YORK CITY | JONES HAT COMPANY, *™-/0seru,, missouri 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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take care of health and comfort. 
4 Even the most enthusiastic sportsman doesn’t 
like to hunt with feet encased in wet, soggy, 
water-soaked boots. Hunt in comfort and pro- 


tect yourself from coldsand rheumatism resulting 
from wet feet—waterproof your hunting boots 


es KAN 
KEEPS 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. _ © THE FEET ORV 


a liquid, rubber waterproof dressing for poots, 





























And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, shoes or ANYTHING LEATHER, Soaks into the 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- leather pores, seamsand stitches and waterproofs 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. : tfectly—makes the leather soft and pliableand 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, . lengthens its life. Easily applied, Use it on 
or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, your leather gun cases, gloves, etc, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished, soft. light, odorless, Buy at Sporting Goods Stores, Shoe Stores, r 
moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s Druggists, or send us 50c for a 7 oz. can. 
and women's garments when so ordered. 
Get our illustrated catalogue which gives prices of tan- TREE sample on request. 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 103N NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, arco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
s 
Are You an Outdoors-Man? 
e 
Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


Then how do you manage to stumble » through life without Field and Stream? 

Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field 
and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere : 
of God's outdoors! 

And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
the “how to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 
will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 

“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 
shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 

Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 
and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 
year’s winners now running and find — what you missed. 

We want to get acquainted with yo 

We want you to read FIELD AND "STRE AM regularly during 1914, for we know that once you “get 
the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to miss it another year. “ 

So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to 
overlook! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple 

\_ Kook Kit which has found such an enthusiastic welcome 
\. among both camping experts and sportsmen generally all 
peter the country. It contains ample utensils for two 


[tec 





persons in the woods, including two fry pans and two 

cups, all with detachable handles, a broiler, a pot for 

Field ‘ boiling soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of the 
most durable and practical of materials, and all 





and 
\ her so ingeniously that the whole 
Stream, \ Sine tof 
) e side pocket of your hunting coat. _— Fits THE POCKET 

nrc. Ask yom, Coster -_ ~— = you the 

* Se ‘ price of this Kit is $2 ut owing to 
Gentlemen: . our buying them in large quantities — 

Enclosed find $2.75 \. We.are, able to offer you this 
for which please send a \ Kit, with re inn 's subscription to 
BoP le Kook Kit and \. FIELD AND STREAM, for 
Fie and Stream magazine $2.75 
ter one year to Regular Price: 
¢ Stopple Kook Kit, $2.50 
Name ...ccccccece ee eecceceece sashes 1.50 


$4.00 THIS IS THE STOPPLE KOOK KIT 

















All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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—NEVERSINK COAT— 


PREVENTS DROWNING 
THE IDEAL COAT FOR SPORTSMEN 


A Coat that is Soft, Warm, Light and Comfortable. Is Especially 
Adapted to the Needs of the Hunter and Fulfills Every Require- 
ment of the Ordinary Shooting Jacket, yet a Coat in which it is 


Absolutely Impossible to Drown 


Neversink Coats are Made in Khaki. and Lined with a Patented 
Material as Soft as Down, with Four Times the Buoyancy of Cork 








NEVERSINK COATS HAVE BEEN TESTED AND PURCHASED BY THE 

UNITED STATES NAVY—A SUFFICIENT GUARANTEE OF MERIT m= “a 
Neversink Garments for Sale in: ‘ 
Boston: IVER JOHNSON CO. 

New York: N. Y. SPORTING GOODS CO. and ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 
Puitapetpura: JOHN WANAMAKER, Curcaco: MARSHALL FIELD CO. 
Crnctnnat1: BUMILLER & REMELIN CO. 

And Other Cities 


OR DIRECT FROM US—WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN LIFE SAVING GARMENT CO. 
53 STATE STREET sok oo & BOSTON, MASS. 


FISHING| _|Pope Water Craft 


Our Catalog will show you 
how to buy reliable tackle 
through the mail. It will place 
this great store right at your 
disposal. You will be safe in 



















































buying, for we return your 
money if the goods don’t suit. 
Write today for a copy of this 
book. You will be satisfied with a Pope 
It is the best Tackle Catalog quality Knock Down Launch, Hunt- 
in the land and we cheerfully send it free to all who ing or Rowboat. Catalog explains why. 
will do us the honor of asking for it. Write now. 
H. H. MICHAELSON | POPE BOAT CO. 
912 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. City | | Fond du Lac Wis. 
— - Tt ne Season for for ‘Turkey H Hunting 
will soon open. Be Right this NUR TRAPPER ~ 1 
time. Let us send you a h i 1 ° 
J Simplex Wild Turkey Call 
Two Prominent Texas Hunters say: It is the most METHODS I Lf iy is ag This 
perfect Call they have ever seen and that they have | bn ag lh = as Cierent, tra Guide you ever 


BILE ms ait erent from the old 
time STACE COACH. $100.00 wore not buy it 
of you if you could not get another. You never saw 
e eansl. You get the GUIDE FREE. + Ag 

today. Write the Oa Sauare Deal Por H 
WEIL BROS $.& CO. 421 Ft.Wayne ind. 


used every kind they could buy or make. Every 
Hunter should have one in his Vest Pocket. Guar- | 
anteed. Free Descriptive Booklet. Ask your dealer | 
for one, or sent direct for $1.00 postpaid. Get it now. 


" Saunders Mfg. Co., Dept. E, Box 296, , Roanoke, Va. 














91 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
LEADING TAXIDERMISTS AND SupPLY DEALERS. Mounted heads from Buffalo to Fox; 
Fur Rugs, Game Panels for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists and Entomologists. We 
manufacture our own glass eyes and can suit individual tastes. 


CATALOG “A"—SUPPLIES RAW FUR BUYERS 


CATALOG “B"—ORDER WORK 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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GENUINE MACKINAW COATS $5 oO 








ALL WOOL.—_DELIVERED FREE 


The genuine 32 oz. Mackinaw, every thread from selected “live” long fleece wool. a 
They are waterproof, elastic, light in weight but exceedingly warm. Every 
garment is tailored and beautifully finished. 

No. 800—Storm peg flannel faced, double breasted, 32 in. long, two pockets; 
colors: oxford or brown. Each $5.00. 

No. 410—Large shawl collar, self-faced, double breasted, 34 in. long, three flap 
pockets; colors: brown and black plaid, red and black plaid, gray and black 
(see cut). Each, $7.50. 

DELIVERED FREE—West Mississippi 25 cents extra. ' | 


State breast measurement when ordering. Money back if not satisfied. Send for our 472- 
page book—the most complete sporting goods catalog ever issued. Ask for No. 575. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 15 Warren &. New York 


SN SE 







































IGH above all others in definition’ 
and depth of focus 


For tourists, theatres, race courses, * 
© you simply cannot wear hunters, army and navy officers. 


out the becoming looks | ¢ Peiincice 
and fit so charactenistic of 2OERZ BINOCULARS 
are unquestionably the ‘ 
Binocular combines large 
f 3% 
sos trigheoeen OC koa 












































as “ent an handy form 
mechanically 
SWEATERS justed. Just the thing for «© : TI 


Being knit to shape by hand methods, 
of finest long fibre yarns, the “Blauvelt” 
fits the form with a made-to-measure 
smoothness and comfort. 

The hand-made buttonholes won't tear 
out and the reinforced pockets won't lose 
their shape. Seams practically invisible. 
Strictly hand finished. For men 
and womenin all colors and stitches. 

When buying sweaters, in- 
sist on the fashionable and 
fect fitting ‘““Blauvelt."’ If not 
readily obtainable, write us and 
we will see that you are sup- 


j i 

« Send for Special Bineculat Catalog | 81H 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. i aay 
319C East 34th Street, New York City ; on 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 





























lied. 

Write for Book of Styles. Expanded THE AUTO-PNEUMATIC SWIMMING BELT 

| onan The Ne Plus Life Preserver (Cork isn't init) 

The Blauvelt Knitting Co. SELF-INFLATING ON ADJUSTMENT, 

WEIGHS 1 LR 
282 Plane St. Newark, ni Folds to 5x6 in. Waterproof Inde- 
> | structible. This practical safety ap- 
preenen cA Li TIT 











a) jiance protects sea travellers and 
overs of aquatics from drowning. 
Sizes: 27 to 45 inches (chest meas- 
ure). Price $3. 

Illustrated Booklet. Dealers, or by Mail, 
Qatetucmmatie SwimmingBeit, Inc., 309 Broadway, New York 




















SS ee ae Ss ' 


OMFORT is the first essential of the acelin ; 























Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks. j Exh 
Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. Dek 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made aa 

in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. known 
free sai 

Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog “‘F’’ Bottle 

WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES PERS 

Tha 

WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan r Tao 
Manufacturers Send for 

SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR mn 

ae ee We g 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Go fishing in 
October. It’ s delight- 
fully cool. Hear the 
“sing’’ of the reel; in- 
hale the purest air; get a “strike”’; 
omg ey # “ag against =~ play | yi 
Soitiep—aeel, Sams alen, eed fe & is! It’s Mighty Handy 
Go to your dealer. Ask him to show | 

you any of the “BRISTOL” Bait Cast- 








for sharpening knives, tools, shears: for 











if 


; ods—Nos. 25. 27, 28. 30 or 33. oiling guns, bicycles, phonographs, sewing- 
Stone No. 33, for felapaes SOeiteak machines, locks, clocks— there's a hundred 
double cork grip handle, detachable uses fora 

finger hook, agate casting guides and 

agate offset tip that reduces friction to A \\\ ae W OUTFIT 

= a = lengths. Rape each. 

yuaranteed three years, like all other _ * 





ply you. If not, write us. Write us, regular 25c. bottle of HOME OIL. (The 
anyway, for the new - best oi! by every test.) 


1914 ART CATALOG 
FREE 








If your dealer hasn't it, we will send you 
a complete outfit, postage prepaid, for 25c. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


The LIQUID VENEER People 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


' 


: 81 Horton St. Bristol, Conn, 

















To introduce our Gen 
Gem (U.S. Letters Patent)—the only 
catisfactery substiiute for the lemend that 
jtan: ts an permanent dazzling 
Brilliancy, we make this special offer: 
If you will mention this advertisement and send us 5 


ies n oysat 4 
: re ead tarese ies Shirley Feel — _ better, 
&@ cos! er for cutting mounting. e it tt 
ee resident pe 
Suspenders 


‘Satisfaction or money back”” 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 













Write today: 
Dept. 1 




















WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Cxvrcnitt’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST RE/SEDIES FOR 


wma NERVE FOR 
or 
Debilitated Cc E 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol or Cocaine. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
known to medical science tor restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies 
= the a of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 
ree samples 


Price, ON ’ 
Bottle, Seat monat inthe s No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPEGONS: se Decree Snir ie near ae Et ee ee 


T have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Food by my Physician's order. Tt bas so greatly bevefited 
Me that I hope other sufferers ma be helped likewise.—Mias ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New York. 


IT don’t think there is a more honest r. medy for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pill.—B. R., Princeton, Ills, 
I find your remedies excellent.—Assisiant Attorney General, N. D. 
Send for free treatise H 
nach Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Blidg., N. Y. Est. 55 years. 
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OUTFITTERS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND HUNTER 


LIGHT WEIGHT WATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 








cutee . ee 
preirs ABERCROMBIE’S one 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 





VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago Agents 


Davip T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 311 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


AMERICAN AGENTS, NEWLAND. TARLTON & CO., SAFARI OUTFITTERS, NAIROBI, B. E. AFRICA 
: AGENT FOR GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE CO. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 








AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


who want to make really good pictures— 
and who have found that they can’t do them- 
selves justice with an ordinary Icns—should 
start fresh in photography, with all the 
chances in their favor, by having their cam- 
eras fitted with a 


Rausch [omb Zeiss 


‘JESSAR JENS 


—the lens that cuts down waste of material by its 
splendid efficiency under all sorts of conditions. 
Many times as quick as ordinary lenses—consequent- 
ly gets good results evenin poor light. $o quick that 
00 rapidity of movement escapes it. 





Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 


Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry (medium) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) 
Manhattan—Regular 
Manhattan— Dry 


At all dealers 
G.F.Heublein 


Bro. 
Sole Prop’s. 


Hartford 
New York 











If you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


612 ST. PAULST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ee. aa! 





Weenesendndemenenesmands 


FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 


Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, leaks, or repairs, Safe anywhere, always ready, check as baggage, carry by 
hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standing. All sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally. Non-sinkable. 
Stronger than wood or steel. Used in the U.S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The “PERDEW” Crow Call. 


Our goods are fully guaranteed, they are the finest that can be produced and are natural tone, 
our decoys are most lifelike and well made. Have you ever hunted crows? The greatest 
sport of the age and no bag limit. Crow calls sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 each, 


CHAS. H. PERDEW, Sr., Lock Box No. 461, Henry, Ml. 
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A COMPACT TENT bt] rene eithionat detection 
from wild game aod 


Compact Tents are made in three shades for this reason; the delicat. green shade called “Grenette, ” the 
russet brown shade called ‘ ‘Kaikette,’ ’ and the soft natural tone of the Egyptian Cotton from which all Com- 
pact Tents are made, known as “Ecruette.’’ Size 6x8—rolled up makes a parcel 4x16 inches, weighing 334 lbs. 

Prices of Compact Tents by Parcel Post prepaid to destination: ‘‘Grenette” $16.50, “Kaikette’’ $16.50, 
“Ecruette”’ $11.50. 


COMPACT TENT Co., P. O. Box E, Indianapolis, Ind. 


That F'‘etched Him! 


When the game has been “brought 


down,” then the pleasure of the hunt is complete. 


The chase through brush and swamp only tends to intensify the keen 
enjoyment of that supreme moment—and with 


Duxbak Cravenette Hunting Clothes 


to give full protection to the body, there is added satisfaction in the security which 
is yours regardless of the weather. 












For fishing, boating, camping, motor-cycling, and other red-blood, health-bringing 
recreations wear DUXBAK clothes. They fit and afford utmost comfort. 


DUXBAK Coats, Norfolks, Pants, 
or ens Riding Trousers, Vests, Leggins, 
” Hats and Caps, etc. 
DUXBAK Jackets, Plain or 


nd Divided “Ski Bloomers, 
For Women: Pri! Sis Soon 
DUXBAK HUNTING CLOTHES are the only specially treated Cravenette 


rain-and-storm-proof outing garments—they're durable, well ventilated and perfect 
in every detail of their making for all outdoor sports. _DUXBAK (Cravenette) 
and KAMP-IT (not rain-proof) HUNTING CLOTHES sold at leading sporting 


goods stores. If unable to secure from them, write us for catalog and samples. 


Charges prepaid on individual retail orders. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 
2 Hickory Street Utica, N. Y. 
We guarantee advertising on on this and opposite ‘page “provided you mention FIELD “AND STREAM 
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Make Up _ 
Your Mind) 


as to what you want in a beverage and then stick | 
to the one that comes nearest to 


satisfying you. * 





invites the test because it is made especially for 
the discriminating drinker by men who know how 
to brew ale for men who can appreciate a good 
one. It stands the test that proves the Best. It’s 
worth your while to see what “making good” 
means in the beverage line. 
A delight for all the senses. 

Always Dependable. Always Enjoyable. 
Apply to nearest dealer or 
Established 1786 
HUDSON, N. Y. 


Always Ready. 
In Splits if desired. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 

















G@™ Have You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 


ate. J rainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENOE, 
WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 
EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS. 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ---ILLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
tothe gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the experienced "han ler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
fiven, every shooter possessed of & 

ittle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
‘o perfection, If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 
" shy, etc., you will find 
— b ample directions how to 

correct any such fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
Address all orders to 
FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO., 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


















































Brewery and Bottling Works 
















HUN TING —s S&S MS Se 


Greater sport, less work, a bigger bag of game and a more complete enjoyment of the 
autumn hunting season is yours if you take an 













Orracnrance —S=——_____ - 
, Raw -Boat- MOTOR ~— 

with you on your hunting trip. For%this powerful 2 H. P. motor attaches to 
any rowboat in less than a minute and can also be attached to canoes, duck- 
boats, and other odd shaped craft. It will drive a rowboat anywhere vou 
wish to go ata speed of 8 miles per hour and the weedless propeller pre- 
vents fouling in the marshy places. The Evinrude weighs but 50 lbs. and 
carries in a case just like a gun. It is simple, strong, thoroughly reliable, 
clean and easy to operate and is guaranteed by the manufacturers. Sports- 
men all over the world use and strongly endorse the Evinrude. Call on 
your Sporting Goods or Hardware dealer to see this motor or write for 
tree illustrated catalog. 


‘ EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


Gokeys Boot 




















158-S Street 
» Milwaukee, Wis. 



















e — 


sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- 


—",. . ° 
ay. ermen, prospectors and engineers. Water- 
r proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 

| tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 


“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
comfort and durability. Made to measure for 
men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue 
AP. gg or for Golf Shot Cataloyue No. q7 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., sancuen Sy. 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke and Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St. 
‘New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 
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Mountain 
Mackinaws 


TT FOR MEN $ 
WEBBER'S 1? SWEATERS Mall MACON o Sua 
iia " WOMEN Delivered 








Webber originated the Coat Sweater. When buy- 


ing ask your dealer to show you the genuine Prepaid 
Prliggas, Menage Knit”—the sweater with a reputa- - 
( tion. Thy buy a sweater cut to fit maybe when . nes 
, you can get one knit to fit sure? Made for men, al fog. satin outlees He fo eng 
women and children, gracefully ond tewe @ dub aan 
Look in the stores for the Webber Sweater sign. style that is fascinating. The cloths 
Dealer’s name and complete illustrated catalog from which they are made are 
for the asking. thicker in texture than the average 
and amply warm, although light in 
GEO. F. WEBBER, MFR. weight. "Some of the color com- 
nation: re t ttractive, 
414, 416, 418 GRATIOT AVE., DETROIT, MICH. ethene axe in oubdued eects. Sam 








ples of ten cloths and patterns sent 
upon request. When ordering 
state regular coat size. 


OS i 88-Page Catalog of Out- 
GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS door and Indoor Comforts 
7 sent FREE. Write Today 

















Largest Builders of . 
2-cycle Motors in the H.R with Complete & 


ty to i Hunting Knives, Axes, Boots, 
bate My By = pe taped 55 | sf Comes Sportsmen's 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write Art le Th inds ~ Return any 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about icle That Fails To Please You 
these high grade motors and how they are made. and We Will Refund Y our Money 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 1062 Gray Meter Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. GEO. L. STARKS & CO. 


35 Broadway, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
—_———— In the Adirondacks 


Wa x - . - : 
ATSC || Maine Safety Hunting Coat 


i t fi en. Very affectionate and : 
oS pote plaeding eyes ond intelligence Protects you against accidental shooting and will not frighten 
almost human. Perfect proportions. big game. Bestcoat on the market at any price for Maine 






























NOT the “hairless” breed. deer hunting. All wool, waterproof, 36 inches long. A 
I personally select finest from native Mexican separate pocket for each article needed, Price, $7.75 
; raisers and sell direct to you at Aal/ prices asked delivered on approval anywhere in the U. S. Send for 


in east. Write today. 


circular and free sample. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER Dept. W 8-K | | 1 1. BEAN, MANUFACTURER, FREEPORT, MAINE 














LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner, We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys, Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$25.00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
Sy so 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 32,345 











“PREMIER'’ MALLAKD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE : 


Putman Bootsé Shoes 


Go on like a gloveand fit allover. | 


We originated the plan of selling 
made-to-measure Boots and Shoes 
direct from Factory to Consumer. 


Putman Boots have been made for Sports- 
men, Civil and Mining Engineers etc., long- 
er than any others. ts are sold ail over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, 

“The World's Standard.’ They are made- f 

to-measure, water-proofed or not as ordered, 
any weight of uppers or soles, all heights, a 
variety of leathers and prices that you will 
find satisfactory. For Canoeing and Still 

unting we make Moosehide 
and Oil Tanned Moccasins that 
have no equal. 


Made-to-Measure Shoes 

































Putman bench-made Shoes have a per- 
fect fit, the best of everything in aualiy, 
style that is “up-to-the-minute” and th at 
custom-made _ individuality so much 
sought in all wearing ppperel. Lace, 
Button or Lo cory styles. Everything 
from the lightest Vici Kid to Heavy 
English “Pine Shoes at about the Y 
rice charged for a good quality 
* “of all machine-made, ready-made 





BLACK HORN 


Chamois Garments 


are made by experienced tailors 
from thoroughly tanned Chamois. ] | 


_ ‘FREE CATALOGUE and 
self measurement blanks are sent 
upon request. They are different 
rom any others and will inter- 
est you. Send for them to day. 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CO. 
119 Fifth St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. ® 











Our garments give much better pro- 
tection than a lot of clothing and the 
Wearer is not cramped or _ all 


bundled up. ‘Marry Me or Vil kill the : 











——_-— - 








We make for Men Parson” 


Plain Jackets Vests 

Norfolk Jackets Outing Shirts . 
Trap-Shooting Jackets Under-Shirts That is what the 
Golf Jackets Under-Drawers 


Girl had to de- 


We make for Women cide in the Trail 


Beautiful Norfolk or Yolk Jackets and Vests. to Yesterday, by 
C. A. Seltzer, 
Author of “The 
Coming of the 


Law.” 


Black Horn Garments can be se- 
cured from such sporting goods 
dealers as New York Sporting 
Goods Co. and Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., New York; Von Lengerke & 
Antoine, Chicago, Ill.; Walsh-Rich- 
ardson Co., Sacramento, Cal.; John 








A Western novel that is a wild ride 





























Wanamaker and E. K. Tryon Co., from cover tocover. Thrills—Action. 

Philadelphia, Pa., or through your 

regular dealer or tailor. $1.35 Net. All book stores. 

BLACK HORN SALES CO. —— ity, 

General Offices Scranton, Pa. OUTING PUBLISHING CO. ; me 
Th 
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Summit 
S h i 


fall and winter out- 
door wear. 





Every Hunter, Fish- 
erman and lover of 
out-door sports 
should have one. 





Comfortable, good- 
looking and wear-re- 
sisting. Madein Khaki 
and olive shade flan- 
nel. Coat style with 
two bellows pockets, 
in either high band or low collar. 


You should have one of these comfortable garments. 
Send for style illustrations and 
give your dealer’s name. 


Guiterman Bros. 


Dept. C- 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


"les ee a. | 
EST SIRE, 

MONTHLY NUMBER 
The Oldest 


SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 


In America 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Address 127 Franklin St., New York City 


1% Mizpah 


aa? 44 oo 








































A—Patent Flap B—Perfect Pouch 
C—Smail amount of materia) between thighs 


Is a necessity for real comfort Y 
while exercising 

Always fits per- 
fectly. Finest qual- 
ity Sateen webbing. [asily cleansed, 
by boiling, without injury to rubber. 


At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of waist measurement and 75 cents (stamps accepted). 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia 













A real necessity for | 





| 
| 


REC. U.S. PAT OFF 


springs ole, 
UNDESWEAB 


GooPeR’s 






With Patented 


Closed-Crotch 


Manufactured under patent 975,200 issued Oct, 18, 1910, 


Dealers and consumers alike are liable under this 
patent so it’s wise to be on the safe side by demand- 
ing the genuine. 

The very high reputation obtained for Cooper's 
“Spring-Needle” knit underwear has caused some 
manufacturers to advertise “ Spring-Needle ” goods 
made on Cooper's “ Spring-Needle’ " machines, when 
90% of their output is from the latch needle machines. 
This is not fair to us nor to the consumer. The only 
safety for the purchaser is to insist on the J agg Cooper 
label shown here. No other mark. No other sign ; 
just this one, and it's on all the genuine. We can't 
make latch needle goods because we have no latch 
needle machines and cannot make the mistake of 
occasionally placing a ticket on the wrong garment. 


For we make the machines that 
make the “Spring-Needle” Fabric 


No one else in the world can make a fabric “just 


like” Cooper's. We make all grades and all good 
dealers carry them. It's worth while to try an get 
them. Union Suits $1.50 to $5.00 per suit; Shirts 
and Drawers $1.60 to $3.00 per garment. 


COOPER MFG CO. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
A. J. Cooper, ‘Pres. 


Par dcr ig eS 
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DAILY TOURS WHITE’S PRESERVE 
YELLOWSTONE PARK | water ily, N.C. CURRITUCK SOUND 
HOTEL WAY | 


Big Game Hunting in Jackson Hole 











Best mixed shooting in North Carolina. Ducks, 
geese, English snipe, quail and shore birds. Private 
Spend Your Vacation at HOLM LODGE in the Midst | property. Parties must make arrangements in advance. 


f Bi t > . 7 . 
oF Sy wee Geeeiey Reference: Some of the members of The Campfire 


THE HOLM TRANSPORTATION CO. - Cody, Wyo. | Ciub, 





pe a Having competent guides, well-trained dogs 
INTERMEDIATE LAKES *| and good hunting grounds, I am prepared to 


Located in Antrim Co., Michigan, where you_will : . x a 
can te tat Gallet tn te ceate for Bass, Pike. entertain sportsmen for quail and wild turkey. 


Brook Trout, and Muscallonge. Our place is located Open season from Nov. rst to Feb. rst. 
about one mile from the R. R. station, in a fine 


e, affording plenty of shad 1 d plz t 
rest.” For full information and reservations write MRS. O. M. ATKINS 
W. C. Green The Maples, Bellaire, Mich. 
. Box 33 BOYDTON, VA. 














Partrid e Huntin Deer and Partridges in the Adirondacks 
g g “Outlook for Deer and Partridges never better’’ is the ady anced 
k Il Fi hi report going out from the Cranberry Lake section of the Adirondacks 
us e onge 1S, Ing This has for a number of years been the recognized locality ove rea 
J E zs deer shooting. Far enough out ot the beaten path to avoid the de 
This camp will be open until Nov. 30th. The vasting >! of ‘‘over the week-end” sportsmen, our woods not only 
“ $ ” H ; .7 ; afford the discriminating sportsman an opportunity of etting the 
muskies strike best in cold weather; if the day 1s game he came after, but he stands /ess chance of being ‘winged fora 
too cold hunting 1s always here. Write me about deer by one of a few thousand novices with more enthusiasm and am- 
that late vacation. Folder. munition than brains. Comfortable accommodations and good 
sport—a combination worthy of your attention! 


H. A. SCOTFORD, Box 1, nen, Wis. | J.M.BALDERSON, Bear Mountain Camp, Wanakena,N. Y. 


Caines Back Duck - Goose Shooting | [LET ME PLAN YOUR HUNTING TRIP 
Two gentlemen, with proper reference, may se- | | seutoarupmesltine, as Tam in touch with all the leading wuldes ont 
camp owners in Maine, New Brunswick, Ontario and Newfoundland. I 


cure membership in Shooting Lodge in Back Bay, know where the big game comes from and can help you get loc ated. It 












Va. Excellent canvas back duck and goose shoot- Scimh-cidsen an is te tev ie aaa he ds oe ae lees ee oe 
ing, with comfortable club house accommodations ba cag ng pescatiage de tasty ager gpa 

. e | arge line of moose and deer heads for sale, 
One hour ride by train from Norfolk. Address | | D. L. ARMSTRONG, Taxidermist, Patten, Maine 


References:- Jas. S. Barron, 127 Frank! in St., N.¥.C, Jas. W. Colgan, 509 Sudbury 


“GUN CLUB,” P. O. BOX 192, NORFOLK, VA. Bldg , Boston, Mass. J. F. Clary, 10 W. 22rd St.. 4th floor, N. ¥. C. 





Good Sport in the South Forks of the Machias Camps, Maine 


Situated in the very center of the best country east 





On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from of the Rockies for all big game: In my 20 years’ 
Georgetown, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting trapping and guiding in Maine have found no place 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail and snipe in this part of so accessible and yet so advantageously located for 
the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and salt water, both hunting and fishing. 
on the coast. Blue fishing fine all season round. Private Deer, Moose, Bear, Fox and other fur animals, 
fresh water lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet also partridge and duck seen every day. More deer 
from camp. A remarkably attractive locality for the visit- this season than I have seen for many years, which 
ing sportsmen. I have a large plantation home over- assures each guest an opportunity to ‘“‘choose his 
looking the water and bungalows which I use as lodges head.’ 
for visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent South- Fine brook trout and fly fishing the whole season. 
ern cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remembered New country with old experienced guides. -Camps 
trip. and furnishings new and afford every home comfort 


with excellent cooking. Phone connections between 
omy and your home or office. 

Camp 16 miles from Ashland by canoe or_buck- 
board at junction of the north and south branches of 


MW 
F. E. JOHNSTONE ae a oon booklet now. 


Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. Camp open October Ist. 











Georgetown P.O. SOUTH CAROLINA HENRY RAFFORD, Registered Guide and Trapper, Ashland, Maine 
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DUCK SHOOTING || How ’Bout Duck Shoot- 


on the Great South Bay. Battery and Point. 

Best accommedations. For rates and open e e ? 

dates apy ing This Season! 
SMITH & WORTH 


255 Cedar Ave. Patchogue, L. I. If you're a “regular” you know the grounds— 
| if you’re not, listen. 














Duck shooters Fa are tired of the long trip from the hotel | It concerns the reputation of Great South Bay 
to the fee “ited grounds tale oe | Followers of the sport have learned to meet the 

On our hunting trips we live in the well-heated, roomy | early migration of ducks, geese and brants along 
cabin of an auxiliary sloop, anchored near the feeding grounds | this inland sea which is sixty miles long and from 
in the Great South Bay. All kinds of ducks in season. Battery two to five miles wide, for in its sheltered nooks 


or Point shooting as preferred. For the latter we use live callers and coves the flight loves to halt and linge ll 
: ‘ ( s oO Ss t ger ti 
for black ducks. Write number in party and dates preferred. | griyven far south by the rigorous chill of winter. 
ERNEST P. HULSE East Moriches, L. I. . = ee ey 
The famed Chesapeake Bay offers later shoot- 
BAYSIDE HOTEL ing but none that is better. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, and come down and join in the sport—there’s 


=—_ complete modern accommodations and conveniences. ‘ . heats 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. plenty of rc om for lots of guns and ducks and 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. geese enough for all. 


Telephone 1M Eastport . . : 7 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor In speaking of the Great South Bay Mr. War- 
: ee te. ren H. Miller describes it as: “A hunter’s and 

(Headquarters E astport | Rod and Gun Club) rs = : “ - 
—__—— fisherman’s paradise with the tang of the salt 


FOR RENT OR SALE | meadows and the call of the wild fowl every- 


Gunning and fishing cottage—4 bed rooms, dining room, kitchen where.” 
and living room,porch on three sides of the house. Plastered through- 
out, new range, hot and cold artesian well water, undergound drain- | For map and time table of the south shore of the Isiand, address the General 
age, fully furnished, comfortable home. Passenger Senet Room 371, Pennsylvania Station, N 
One of the best gunning points for Ducks, Brant and Geese on the : 
Barnegat Bay at Surf City, N. J. The owner and two others on the 
opening of the season, Nov. 1, 1912, shot 60 ducks (the limit) in less | 


than 7 hours, picking their shot within % of a mile of this cottage 
Inquire [ONG SLAND 


This cottage will be leased until the first of April for $100. 
———--w 


J. OTIS PAUL & CO., 219 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. | oe ar Fam: ve 
> You This Red 
\ Hu aber's Belt Axe FREE 


f} i VERY sportsman would like a good belt axe in his kit. Here’s one that’s a 
| dandy, with a neat hickory handle just 12 inches long that fits your hand 
| like a friend. The good old tomahawk shape puts the weight just where you want it and the keen 
edge bites deep and clean. Made of best steel and worth a dollar of any sportsman’s money. But 


Outer’s Book Is Giving Them Away Absolutely rf 


Outer’s Book, you know, is a monthly magazine that has caught the knack FREE | 


EASTPORT, L. I. | Setter “tune-up” your sixteen or twelve-gauge 
| 























of doing things after the sportsman’s own heart. Whether you shoot, 

fish, eruise, camp or just loaf out under the clear sky, Outer’s Book ought to be | 

your book. Once a month it brings the things that you want—reminiscences that { 
make you breathe deeply, information that is really worth while, pointers | (! 

on shooting, secrets of angling, live clean stories of hunt and camp and Pu (I 

cruise. And here is our offer: 


Outer’s Book (lyr.) $1. 4 You can have f 
Belt Axe ..... . $1.00 beth for price | A First Class ~ewen Free 


Total Value... . $2. = ae $1. 50 | If you don’t care oA og axe we — m 
® first class dependable compass free wi 
Good leather axe sheath 30 cents additional cues Gdutieiae t Outer’ Book at $1.50. 


OUTER’S a one ete teamaaa ol Good brass case silvered metal dial, sensitive stop. 
Trial oe Outer’s Book 


Mtl) Special ZF tint mcniin 
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Algonquin National Park of Ontario 
A 2,000,000 acre Forest and Game Preserve 
1,700 feet elevation 
IMMUNE FROM HAY FEVER 
Coolest and Highest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUINATJOELAKESTATION 
September is the finest month for trout fishing 
and ideal climatic conditions here, Canoeing 
and camping conditions are ideal at this time. To 
save time and money one should start in at Joe 
Lake Station, the key to the direct canoe routes 
to three fourths of Algonquin Park's 2,000 lakes 
and streams, Complete Provisioning and Outfit- 
ting Store; first class Canoe md Boat Livery. 
Guides procured. Excellent accommodations and 
cuisine at hotel for guests not desiring to camp. 
Six and eight hours from Ottawa and Toronto, 
with Pullman service. Booklet and Special infor- 
mation onrequest. L, E.Merrell, Mowat P.O., Ont. 





For Your Hunting and Fishing Trip 
COME TO 


Lake Edward, Province of Quebec, Can. 


Very finest of trout fishing on the fly, 
A number of new lakes and streams, 
with fish, just opened up. 


Laurentide House 
COTTAGES AND CAMPS 


Best of accommodations for ladies and children 
as well as the men, in either Hotel, Camp, or 
Tents and complete outfit, 

Aiso Moose, Caribou, Bear, Duck, and Grouse 
shooting in the fall, Guides, canoes, and every 

thing for your outing here, 

Beautiful cottages to rent for the season. 

Write for booklet A, map, rates, etc. 


ROBT. ROWLEY 





teeming 





OAK ORCHARD LODGE 


Oak Orchard, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
Situated on the Kawartha Lakes, in the 
midst of the finest Black Bass and Mas- 
kinonge Fishing in the Ontario Highlands. 
modern ogy ed Lodge, 6 hours from 
uffalo, N. arge wood fireplaces for 
e chilly fail evenings; bath rooms, 
showers, etc. 
SEPTEMBER AND EARLY OCTOBER FISHING 
best of the season. 
NATIVE GUIDES, CANOES, LAUNCH 
to be had atall times. Bell phone. Ref- 
erences from all principal cities. 
Write for further information about this 
new and popular resort, to 


PERRY ALEXANDER 


Our Big Game Hunting Comes 


Sportsmen are you interested in big game 
hunting? Ifso our string of hunting camps 
for moose, caribou, bear and deer will 
make it still more interesting for you. Let 
us send you one of our free illustrated 
booklets which tells you all about our six 
camps in northern New Brunswick. 

If you would like to have a real birch bark 
horn, the kind that we use for calling 
moose send us thirty- i cents (2 cent 
postage stamps will do) and we will send 
you one by return mail postpaid 


IMHOFF BROTHERS HUNTING CAMPS 
Imhoff, Gloucester Co., N. B. 








WwHy not try the Georgian Bay 

for your annual duck and deer 
hunt. We have cottages to rent 
close by good hunting ground; also 
have steamer to rent during hunting 
season with accommodation for six 
or eight people beside the crew. 
This is an ideal way for a pleasure- 
able fall hunt. Full particulars ap- 
ply to 


W. E. PRESTON, Ltd. 
MIDLAND, ONT. 


BIG GAME 
MAGAGUADAVIC VALLEY REGION 
Charlotte County, NewBrunswick 


Easy of access, Fully equipped lodges with ex- 
cellent cooks and all conveniences. Careful and 
experienced licensed guides, Good boats, canoes 
and motor boats, Moose, deer, bears, partridge 
and woodcock most abundant. Game can be eas 
ily and quickly transported to R. R. Station, Open 
Season for game from 15th Sep. until Ist Dec, Ex- 
cellent trout fishing until Ist Oct. The different 
lakes and connecting streams form over 100 miles 
of waterways right in the heart of the big game 
country. 

For particulars and rates apply to 
THOMAS A. SULLIVAN, Prop. 
Correspondence solicited 
Bonny River, New Brunswick 





MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West 
Miramichi River. Atlantic Salmon, 
Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ Cance Trip with no 
carries. Accommodations at my home 
on the Banks of River for any who do 
not care for camp life. Mail 3 times 
per week. Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear 
and Partridge Hunting from Sept. 
15th to Nov. 30th 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 
Telegraph Address, Bristol, N, B, 
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Serpentine Camps 
Sportsmen—My camps are located 
right in the heart of the best big 
game country east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Home camp is delight- 
fully situated on Serpentine Lake 
(four miles long and from one-half 
mile to one mile wide). Salmon, 
Trout and Togue fishing. Moose, 
Caribou, Deer, Bear and Grouse. 
For full information write to 


PERCY B. FALDING 
Perth, Victoria Co., 
New Brunswick. 


Telegraphic Address, Andover, N. B. 
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SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES 








Uganda Railway 


@bservation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


Big Game Preserve 


in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

q All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous fer their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 

q Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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“What Makes a Foot Ball 
Player? 
By Herbert Reed 
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The Fountain of 
Youth 
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By Charles T. Jackson 
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HUNTING 


Moose and deer more numer- 
ous than formany years. Plenty 
of bear. 

Finest of partridge and duck 
shooting. 


Take a hunting trip THIS 
SEASON‘ in the 


Maine Woods 


Nothing approaches it east of the 
Rockies. Nearly 15,000 square miles 
of wild, beautiful hunting country. 

Permanent camps as comfortable 
as your own home. 

Glorious air, glorious appetites, 
glorious sport. Three days of it will 
make you over. 


Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 
, Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


Open season on deer, 
Open s on 





You can leave New York at night 
and be in camp next day. 
Send for full information—where and 
how to go, and list of guides. 
Address VACATION BUREAU 


THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 


Room 1864, South Station, Bostén, Mass. 
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MOOSE HEADS 78-INCH SPREAD 


I have none quite as large as this, but have ten 
ranging from 48-in. to 60-in. spread, perfect in 
every detail, prices $50.00 to $150.00. Buck heads 
$10.00 to $20.00, an d will gladly send anything you 
desire on approval, if not perfectly satisfactory may 
be returned at my expense. Let me quote you prices 
on game pieces or fish for your den or dining-room. 
If you want to hunt this fall and do not know where 
to go, drop me a line and I w ll tell you where the 
big game heads are coming fron 4 

If you - already made your plans, send your : 
trophies to me to mount and you will understand 
why I receive specimens from all over the country, 
and remember that I absolutely guarantee satisfaction. 

fy Greenville Junction store 1s only 3 hours from 
Vanceboro on Canadian-Pacific Line. 

FRED C. N. PARKE, Taxidermist 
LONG KEY, FLA. GREENVILLE JUNCTION, ME. 


Catalogue and price-list on request. 


Makes Any Boata Motor Boat 


This simple > light, boat engine 
makes a motor boat of any boat 
in a jiffy—as quickly detached. 
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Drink Bouttlon if 


you want a clear 



































a 
eye and a steady gallon of gasoline tn an SBivot 
hand on the trigger gg 
wi wot For j "the WHE 
OT refreshing bouillon— 
H the true sportsman’s best “PORTO” 
‘| stimulant— is prepared in an aw — 
= | instant by dropping an Armour weg on teed year | 
; Bouillon Cube in a cup of hot eennane Same we 
water. It has the flavor of beef | a 
(or chicken) blended skillfully | | | Waterman Marine Motor Co.,211 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





with that of fresh vegetablesand [. 4 
even the seasoning is already [| 


added. In tin boxes of 12, 50 Zz Make Your Boy Happy! 


and 100, each cube wrapped 





in paraffin paper. Carry a box In o tee Mes 
in your pocket on every trip. THE BOYS’ 
At Grocers, Druggists and Buffets M AGAZI N E 


everywhere. 


to thousands 


Be sure you get Armour’s. 
of new read- 








Free samples on request ers we will 
; give away 
ARMOUR-:COMPANY one of these 


splendid 
Electric Engines to each new 4 months’ 
™ r subscriber. Remit but 50 cents for both 
the Engine and Magazine. This Engine , 
will run 1,000 revolutions a minute on one 
dry battery. Safe; easy to operate. A 
marvel of scientific and mechanical in- 
genuity. (Engine is much larger than il- 
lustration. ) 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is the finest 
boys’ publication in the world. Clean, 
fascinating stories—beautiful illustra- 
tions—handsome covers in colors. De- 
partments devoted to Electricity, Mechan- 
ics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. Edited by WALTER 
CAMP. 

Order to-day. We'll refund your money immediately 
if youare not more than pleased with both the Magazine 
and Engine. (We prepay transportation charges.) 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 1439 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


—_— aaa ——# THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is om sale at all news-stands, 





CHICAGO 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


This aes ro git 
been well aged — a fine 
flavor and ne smoothness {@) ¢T| NS 


that will win you! 


Kappel Myare » ow | humidor jars § 
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FOR SALE_Three Large teased ied ead 





56, 55 and 51 inches spread of horns, winter killed, fresh 


mounted heads of the very highest class. Perfect in every 
way. Two large winter killed bull Elk heads, mountain 
Sheep, woodland Caribou and Deer heads, Elk tusks, raw and 
tanned skins. 

All goods shipped express prepaid, duty free, on approval 


anywhere at my risk and expense. 

Also whole body mounted Moose, Elk, Deer, Buffalo and 
other specimens, same terms. “Dixon Quality” mounting 
and my method of shipping protect you against any loss or risk 
in dealing with me. I can please you both with geods and prices. 


Write me. 
EDWIN DIXON 


Canada's Leading Taxidermist Unionville, Ontario, Canada 
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A Real Automobile for $750 


1914 Maxwell ‘‘25-4” 
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AN ENGINEERING TRIUMPH 
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Yet Stylish 


| eepaneoe who demand style in 
their outing apparel, together with 
perfect comfort, durability and protec- 
tion, find these ideals combined in 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


(SHADE 265) 


A close-woven, all-wool, unfinished worsted, soft and 


pliable in texture, a beautiful gray-green in color, and 
specially designed to withstand wind, water, weather 
and wear. The exclusive choice of leading sportsmen 
everywhere. 


American Woolen Co. Forestry CLotu has been of- 
ficially standardized and adopted for the U.S. Gov- 


> ernment Forest Service. Made in all weights up to 


heaviest for winter wear. 


Of equal fame is OLIVAUTO CLOTH, a medium-weight, 
olive-brown serge made for motoring, riding, golfing 
and similar out-door sports, 


Any custom tailor or store can obtain ForESTRY 
CLOTH or OLIVAUTO CLOTH for you. They are obtain- 
able also in correct sporting garments, ready to wear, 
from Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Russell Uniform Co., 
New York, and other outfitters. If you have difficulty 
in finding, write for samples. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President... 


Our Outing Blankets, Lanes Selling Agency: 
invarious weights and pas aN American Woolen Co. 
colors, are made to . . >\ of New York, 18th to 
meet the requirements d ANS 19th Streets on 4tb 
of camp life. hy. Avenue, New York. 
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Made by the 
Foremost Ammunition Concern in America 


' S bie biggest name in the ammunition and firearms world 
to-day is Remington-UMC. 
Whether your arm is a Remington-UMC or any other 
standard make, whatever its calibre and the load you need, 
you want Remington-UMC metallics—not because they are 
necessarily stamped with the same name as your firearm, 
but because they give more accurate results. 


This Company has been making ammunition for fifty years. 
We produce metallics for every standard make of arm—and every 
Remington-UMC cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 

There is a dealer in this community who can give you Rem- 
ington-UMC Metallics for your rifle, your pistol. Find him. 
Ask for them. Look for the Red Ball Mark on every box of 
metallics and shot shells you buy. 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

299 Broadway New York 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 





COLGATES 
SHAVING LATHER 


RAPIO 
SAAVE POWDER 


The 
bowder 
that 
shortens 
the 


shave 





SHAVING STICK Perfected 
Dic thacic BR SHAVING CREAM 


wand (4 The Third of 


bof 7a 
“f ~ wiCKE. ax ae ; — t h C ] t 
Shaving (Cg mes | rR at 





THREE METHODS AND ONE RESULT—THE PERFECT COLGATE LATHER 
NEEDS NO ‘‘RUBBING IN” WITH THE FINGERS 


»: iepiomaapiget & CO., coum. 4 43,199 F'ulton Street, New York 


Make of Cashmere Pouguet Toilet Soap 











